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Preface 



The collapse of the communist system ten years ago caused profound changes in the 
main demographic processes and fostered transformation of population structures in 
all former communist countries. In most of them, fertility declined dramatically, 
mortality worsened and migration moved in new directions and intensities. The other 
processes such as marriages, divorces, and abortions developed completely new 
characteristics. And, above all, the altered demographic situation is grounded on new 
and quite different socio-economic foundations. Despite many general trends, how- 
ever, a great deal of individuality in the transition processes of participating countries 
is evident. 

The Central and East European Demographic Network (CEDN) represents an in- 
ternational co-operation of demographers, statisticians and other professionals inter- 
ested in population development, which was established in view of these dramatic 
demographic transition processes. The CEDN objectives involve monitoring and ana- 
lysing recent spatial population distribution and forecasting its future development 
in the target region. The core activities of this project are the description and analy- 
sis of population structures and processes on a sub-national (regional) level through 
its basic components (fertility, mortality and migration) and their changes in a new 
economic, social and political context. In particular, the processes’ intensity, struc- 
tural characteristics, dynamics and their interregional differentiation together with 
the impact on formation of spatial demographic structures are the major focus of the 
CEDN research inquiry. It is aimed to identify regularities and causalities that would 
allow comprehensive forecasting. All project activities are directed towards creating 
the national sets of regional population forecasts, which would describe the proba- 
ble future development of regional population size and structure according to sex 
and age. 

The first volume through its focus on national population development intends to 
prepare a comparable informative and cognitive basis for realisation of the central 
effort of CEDN - further demographic studies on sub-national levels. The sense 
and need for sub-national population analysis is well illustrated in the last chapter 
of the volume. 

This publication is of specific importance for the described field of research be- 
cause it presents the recent demographic chronicle of Europe in terms of a new va- 
riety of population developments on both sides of the former iron curtain. It eluci- 
dates singularities of the demographic situation in different national populations as 
well as peculiarities in data availability and methods. And most importantly, it pres- 
ents the evidence that the demographic changes observed in post-communist coun- 
tries have been more than a simple process of demographic adaptation to so-called 
Western structures, because Western populations also show a variety of change. Aside 
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from some formal similarities, e.g. some noticeable parallels with fertility develop- 
ment in West Europe, the demographic changes in Central and East Europe seem to 
be of a different nature. 

The target region of the CEDN and of this first volume covers cum grano salts the 
CADSES (Central, Adriatic, Danubian and South East European States) in the sense 
of the operational EU programme INTERREG II C. This country grouping (classi- 
fication) is essential for the whole project for the purposes of comparison of Eastern 
processes per se^ Western processes per se and, particularly, for East- West-compar- 
isons and for testing the hypotheses of East-West convergence. Except Albania, the 
former Yugoslavia, Greece, and Italy, all countries of the CADSES region are en- 
gaged in the CEDN project. To extend further the basis and scope of comparative 
perspective, the Baltics and the Russian Federation as well as Denmark, with its 
typical North European structure, are also included into the CEDN target space. 

A constitutive element of the CEDN is intensive co-operation of demographers 
from all involved countries. This organisational principle ensures that pitfalls which 
may arise from a limited knowledge of the political and legal system, of ethnic pe- 
culiarities, of the religious situation or of actual economic developments of the in- 
volved countries and similar risks are avoided. This element is also essential to en- 
gage the best available data and produce its adequate interpretation. An intensive 
scientific co-operation within the framework of 17 regionally coherent countries: 
Austria, Belarus, Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Moldova, Poland, Romania, Russia, Slovakia, Slovenia, 
Ukraine, with various infrastmctural backgrounds, diverse conceptual and organisa- 
tional levels of statistical services, distinct definitions of demographic notions and 
different languages is a great challenge. 

The CEDN turned out to be not completely free of some minor complications and 
obstacles. The composition of the team of scholars was not stable at the beginning 
of the project and has changed since then. But Olga Kucerovd and Tomas Kucera, 
Prague, and their admirable motivation and perseverance managed to overcome all 
difficulties that arose along the way. At the end, the CEDN co-operation has proved 
to be successful, focused and efficient enough to offer a hopefully attractive first 
result despite all technical communication problems. In addition, the CEDN pro- 
moted a very good understanding and friendship among all participating authors, 
which offers an optimistic outlook on further close co-operations. 

The principal part of this book consists of the country-specific contributions, i.e. the 
description and basic analysis of the demographic situation of the CEDN target 
space countries. The structures of these national studies are not identical. The au- 
thors were asked to take into account a list of essentials which was agreed upon in 
advance and to respect a maximum length of their contributions. All the other com- 
ponents of their papers were left to individual suggestions and judgements. This 
may reduce the options of detailed multi-country comparisons of numbers, facts and 
tendencies. On the other hand, it increased the opportunities to describe the charac- 
teristics of the demographic situation of the countries in a greater detail. In the last 
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section, a case study on regional differentiation of fertility and mortality in the Czech 
Republic attempts to demonstrate that sub-national aspects and factors are of great 
relevance for the new demographic reality in Europe and that they are worth to be 
investigated in greater detail. 

The time span described and analysed in this publication begins mostly in 1989 and 
ends with the present, according to our agreements. Of course, the relevant demo- 
graphic processes that began before 1989 and influenced the demographic transition 
processes of the last decade cannot remain unmentioned. Additionally, it was un- 
avoidable that the definition of the present shows slight variation between countries 
because of the different performance of statistical services. 

This book is a work of a numerous group of persons who contributed to its publica- 
tion. Among them, Olga Kucerovd, Prague, and Oksana Opara^ Auckland, were 
primarily responsible for the editing and all main editorial activities such as moti- 
vating the authors in all participating countries to deliver their raw products (first 
versions) on time, insisting on the inclusion of essential components and, in some 
cases, making revisions to improve comparability. In addition, they helped some 
authors with translation of their texts into English, and Oksana Opara took respon- 
sibility for the language to make sure that English and not bad English would be 
our medium of communication. Tomas Kucera, Prague, is the scientific co-ordinator 
of the CEDN group. He contributed the main ideas to the CEDN project and has 
been, together with Olga Kucerovd, strongly involved in the conceptual foundation 
and the editorial principles of this publication. He is also the co-author of the chap- 
ter devoted to the changes of regional demographic patterns in the Czech Republic. 
Eberhard Schaich, Tubingen, is the organisational co-ordinator of the CEDN and has 
been responsible for its publishing and financial issues. He wrote the chapter concern- 
ing Germany’s current demographic situation together with Jochen Fleischhacker, 
Rostock, in an inner-German East- West-co-production to capture most of the latest 
German demographic peculiarities. Karin Hummel and Katrin Schmidt, Tubingen, 
worked hard to optimise the German part of the CEDN, including the contribution 
about Germany to this volume, in addition to their support in many organisational 
and financial activities. Boris Burcin, Prague, produced and formatted the final ver- 
sion of the volume according to the rules of the publishing house. His competence 
and patience have been outstanding. 

The first stage of the CEDN research project was financially supported by a grant 
from the European Union in the framework of the operational programme INTER- 
REG II C (CADSES). The authors are grateful for this great support that enabled 
them to discuss in detail and co-operate at several workshops, and which tremen- 
dously helped the CEDN to publish this volume. They also thank the Institut fur 
okologische Raumentwicklung e.V., Dresden, and the Sachsisches Staatsministeri- 
um fur Umwelt und Landwirtschaft, Dresden, for their helpful co-operation. Addi- 
tionally, the German Research Society (DEG) supported the first workshop of the 
CEDN in Tubingen (May 1997). The Charles University in Prague contributed finan- 
cially toward the initial meeting (October 1 996) and the second conference held in 
Zahradky Castle (July 1998). The Max-Planck-Institute for Demographic Research, 
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Rostock, hosted the final CEDN workshop in November 1999, which concluded 
work on this first volume and conceived the details of the group’s next research steps. 
We are very grateful for all their support. 

Springer- Verlag GmbH & Co. KG Heidelberg, Germany, is the publisher of this 
first volume. The co-operation with Dr. Werner A. Muller, Executive Economics 
Editor, and his crew was uncomplicated and a great pleasure. 



Tubingen, April 15, 2000 



Eberhard Schaich 
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1 

Current Demographic Trends in Austria^ 

Isabella Buber and Alexia Prskawetz^ 



1.1 Population Size and Age Structure 



Austria’s population surpassed the 8 million mark at the end of 1993. High net mi- 
gration together with an increase in the number of births during the years 1991 
through 1 994 contributed to the pronounced growth of the Austrian population in 
the early 1990s. But the new laws on immigration and a reduction in the number of 
births led to a slowdown in population growth since 1993: from 0.7% in 1993 to 
0.2% in 1996. 

Since 1981, the number of foreigners has more than doubled and amounted to 730,869 
or 9.0% of the Austrian population in 1996 (Table 1.1). But since the naturalisation 
of foreigners outweighs the natural increase of foreigners, their stock is growing 
less than their net migration. 



Table 1.1: Population Development, 1981-1996^ 



Year 


Total 

population 


Foreigners 


Population change 


Total increase 


Natural increase 


Net migration 


1981 


7,584,094 


319,167 


30,768 


1,249 


29,519 


1982 


7,567,339 


297,665 


-16,755 


3,501 


-20,256 


1983 


7,566,693 


295,639 


-646 


-2,923 


2,277 


1984 


7,574,364 


299,936 


7,671 


768 


6,903 


1985 


7,582,160 


308,829 


7,796 


-2,138 


9,934 


1986 


7,593,818 


320,937 


11,658 


-107 


11,765 


1987 


7,602,488 


331,555 


8,670 


1,596 


7,074 


1988 


7,628,072 


356,488 


25,584 


4,789 


20,795 


1989 


7,689,529 


417,877 


61,457 


5,352 


56,105 


1990 


7,768,944 


494,246 


79,415 


7,502 


71,913 


1991 


7,867,796 


581,118 


98,852 


11,201 


87,651 


1992 


7,962,003 


665,349 


94,207 


12,140 


82,067 


1993 


8,015,027 


706,335 


53,024 


12,710 


40,314 


1994 


8,039,865 


720,911 


24,838 


11,731 


13,107 


1995 


8,054,802 


726,305 


14,937 


7,498 


7,439 


1996 


8,067,812 


730,869 


13,010 


8,019 


4,991 



‘As of 3 1 December of a given year 
Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 
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The age structure of the Austrian population in 1997 (Figure 1.1) represents a mir- 
ror image of Austrian history. The baby boom generation is reflected in the bulge 
around ages 30 to 35, while the losses in the number of births during and after the 
First and the Second World Wars are manifested in the indentations around ages 80 
and 50. The smaller cohorts bom during the economic crisis of the 1930s are respon- 
sible for the contraction of the age pyramid around age 60. The asymmetry of the 
male and female age distribution in the ages above 60 is the result of the male popu- 
lation losses during the Second World War and the difference in life expectancy 
between men and women. 

According to the medium projection variant of the Austrian Central Statistical Of- 
fice, the Austrian population will continue to grow and will reach 8.338 million in 
2024 (ACSO, 1997). Immigration as well as a short-term excess of births over deat- 
hs will cause this growth. The smaller cohorts of parents after the year 2000 will 
lead to a continuous decrease in the number of births, and ageing will be the domi- 
nant factor of population development in Austria, as illustrated by the right-hand 
panel in Figure 1.1. 




Figure 1.1: Age Pyramid, 1997 and 2030 



Source: ACSO, 1997 



A more dynamic representation of Austrian age stmcture during the last two decades 
is given in Table 1.2. The increasing share of the working age population reflects 
the entrance of the baby boom generation into the labour market during the 1970s 
and early 1980s and the increase in net migration during the early 1990s. In 1993, 
the working age population (people aged 15-59 years) surpassed the 5 million mark 
for the first time. During the last 15 years, the share of the young population (below 
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age 1 5) has been declining while the share of old people has remained constant at 
around 20% of the total population. Considering these numbers in terms of depend- 
ency ratios gives a similar picture. The old age dependency ratio is around 32% 
while the young age dependency ratio has declined below 30%^ 



Table 1.2: Age Structure and Dependency Ratios, 1981-1995, selected years, per cent 



Year 


Proportion of population aged 


Dependency ratio 


0-14 


15-59 


60+ 


Young age 


Old age 


1981 


20.0 


60.8 


19.2 


32.9 


31.7 


1985 


18.3 


61.9 


19.8 


29.6 


32.1 


1990 


17.4 


62.5 


20.1 


27.9 


32.2 


1995 


17.5 


62.7 


19.7 


28.0 


31.5 



Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



1.2 Ethnic Composition 



The ethnic composition of the Austrian population during the last decades reflects 
the distinctive stages of net migration flows of foreigners into Austria (Figure 1.2). 



45 




Ex- Yugoslavia Turkey Germany 



Figure 1.2: Non-Austrian Nationals by Citizenship, 1961-1991, selected 
years 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



The immediate post-war period was characterised by a large influx of ethnic Ger- 
mans from different parts of Central and Eastern Europe. Three major waves of 
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refugees from Hungary in 1956-1957, from Czechoslovakia in 1968-1969, and from 
Poland in 1981-1982 followed. Most of these refugees later went on to other coun- 
tries or returned to their home countries. A period of strong economic growth in the 
1 960s together with demographically caused labour shortages led to the recruitment 
of foreign workers from Spain in 1962, from Turkey in 1964, and from Yugoslavia 
in 1966 (Fassmann and Munz, 1995, p. 41)"^. The fall of the “Iron Curtain” at the 
end of the 1980s and internal “pull” factors in Austria (strong economic growth) led 
to an increase in immigration from Eastern European countries. However, as the 
ethnic composition of the foreign population in Figure 1.2 indicates, traditional flows 
from the former Yugoslavia and Turkey are still dominant, while migration from 
Eastern and Central Europe plays only a minor role. 




Figure 1.2 (continued): Non-Austrian Nationals by Citizenship, 
1961-1991, selected years 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



1.3 Fertility 



Similar to most other industrialised countries, Austria experienced a strong drop in 
fertility from the mid-1960s to the late 1970s. Ever since then, Austria’s fertility has 
remained at a sub-replacement level (Figure 1.3). The lowest level of the TFR was 
reached in 1997 - 1.37 children per woman. The net reproduction rate decreased to 
a level of 0.66, which is almost as low as during the 1930s (0.65 in 1937). At the 
same time, Austria is a country with a strong two-child per family norm, as it was 
indicated in recent surveys that included questions on the ideal number of children^ 
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Figure 1.3: Total Fertility Rate (TFR), 1956-1997 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



Table 1.3: Main Indicators of Fertility, 1985-1996 



Year 


Live 

births 


Share of live births 
by non- Austrian 
nationals (%) 


Live births 
(per 1,000 
inhabitants) 


Total 

fertility 

rate 


Net 

reproduction 

rate 


Mean age of 
women at 
childbearing 


1985 


87,440 




11.5 


1.47 


0.70 


26.86 


1986 


86,964 




11.5 


1.45 


0.69 


26.77 


1987 


86,503 




11.4 


1.43 


0.68 


26.92 


1988 


88,052 




11.6 


1.44 


0.69 


26.96 


1989 


88,759 




11.6 


1.44 


0.69 


27.09 


1990 


90,454 


7.3 


11.7 


1.45 


0.70 


27.23 


1991 


94,629 


9.4 


12.1 


1.50 


0.72 


27.24 


1992 


95,302 


12.2 


12.0 


1.49 


0.71 


27.28 


1993 


95,227 


13.6 


11.9 


1.48 


0.71 


27.34 


1994 


92,415 


13.7 


11.5 


1.44 


0.69 


27.52 


1995 


88,669 


13.8 


11.0 


1.40 


0.67 


27.68 


1996 


88,809 


13.6 


11.0 


1.42 


0.68 


27.82 



Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



The slight increase in fertility rates during the early 1990s (Table 1.3) was mainly 
due to the growing foreign population. Between 1990 and 1995, the share of live 
births of non- Austrian nationals increased from 7.3% to 13.8%, whereas the number 
of live births of Austrian nationals, except the years 1991 and 1996, was decreas- 
ing. The increased number of resident foreigners during the first half of the 1990s 
thereby slowed down the decline in the total number of births in Austria. The 7.0% 
decline in birth numbers between 1992 and 1995 resulted from an 8.7% decline in 
Austrian births, which was compensated by a 5.8% increase in foreign births. Even 
without any change in the average number of children per family, the number of 
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births of Austrian nationals during the second half of the 1990s would have declined 
as a consequence of the previous birth decline in the 1960s and 1970s. 
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Figure 1.4: Probability of Having a (Another) Child by Current Parity*, 
Austrian Women Born in 1925-1950 



'Parity progression ratios at parities 4 and 5 are very close to those for parity 3 and are 
not shown in the chart 
Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



Cohort parity progression ratios (Figure 1.4) suggest that much of the fertility de- 
cline has been concentrated at parities two and above, which means that Austrians 
have had declining rates for third and higher-order births (Hanika, 1996). Age-spe- 
cific fertility rates (Figure 1.5) show that the decline in overall fertility is mainly 
caused by declines in fertility of women below age 30, while fertility rates for women 
above age 30 have actually increased. Consequently, the mean age at childbearing 
increased to 27.82 years in 1996. 

The pronounced regional variation in fertility (Table 1.4) is peculiar to Austria. In 
1996, the TFR in Vorarlberg, the westernmost federal state, was 1.66, while it was 
only 1 .26 in Burgenland, the easternmost federal state. 



Table 1.4: Total Fertility Rate by Federal States, 1996 



Federal state 


TFR 




TFR 




TFR 


Vorarlberg 


1.66 


Salzburg 




Lower Austria 


1.48 


Tyrol 


1.49 


Upper Austria 


1.53 


Vienna 


1.27 


Carinthia 


1.42 


Styria 




Burgenland 


1.26 



Source: ACSO, 1997 
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A further peculiarity of the Austrian fertility pattern is the large proportion of extra- 
marital births. In 1996, 28.0% of all live births were outside marriage, as compared 
to 12.8% in 1970 and 17.8% in 1980. The percentage of extramarital births is the 
highest among the first births (41.8% in 1996) and decreases with the birth order 
(18.9% and 13.1% in 1996 for second and third births, respectively). Because the 
number of births outside marriage declined less than the number of births within 
marriage, the percentage of babies bom outside marriage increased further to 28.8% 
in 1997. The proportion of extramarital births in 1996 was the highest in the federal 
states Carinthia (41.2%), Styria (38.0%), Tyrol (31.5%) and Salzburg (30.9%). In 
eastern Austria (Burgenland - 14.9%, Lower Austria - 18.3%) and western Austria 
(Vorarlberg — 21.0%), the share of extramarital births was much lower. These re- 
gional differences in fertility outside marriage can be explained by historical and 
socio-economic factors (see Haslinger, 1982; Kytir, 1993). 



-0-15-19 -o- 20-24 25^29 -^30-34 -#-35-39 ^40-44 




Figure 1.5: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1985-1996 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



1.4 Mortality 



After a sharp decline in mortality in the late 1940s and the 1950s, it seemed that this 
trend came to an end in the 1960s. However, similar to many Western industrialised 
countries, Austria experienced a further significant rise in life expectancy during 
the 1970s and 1980s, which was primarily due to a decline in mortality among old 
people. 
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Table 1.5: Life Expectancy by Sex and Age, 1985-1996, in years 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Life expectancy at 




Birth 


1 year 






1 year 


60 years 


1985 


70.38 


70.31 


16.96 


77.34 


77.05 


20.99 


1986 


70.96 


70.81 


17.28 


77.71 


77.38 


21.26 


1987 


71.47 


71.24 


17.52 


78.10 


77.79 


21.54 


1988 


71.95 


71.58 


17.73 


78.58 


78.18 


21.80 


1989 


71.99 


71.65 


17.77 


78.73 


78.32 


21.98 


1990 


72.35 


71.97 


17.89 


78.93 


78.49 


22.18 


1991 


72.41 


72.02 


18.03 


79.05 


78.57 


22.21 


1992 


72.86 


72.30 


18.12 


79.22 


78.73 


22.35 


1993 


72.96 


72.50 


18.30 


79.43 


78.87 


22.55 


1994 


73.34 


72.85 


18.62 


79.73 


79.18 


22.79 


1995 


73.54 


72.97 


18.67 


80.05 


79.44 


22.93 


1996 


73.93 


73.33 


18.85 


80.19 


79.58 


23.03 



Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



Between 1985 and 1996, life expectancy at birth increased by 3.55 years for men 
and 2.85 years for women. The lead in women’s life expectancy at birth decreased 
from 7.0 years in 1985 to around 6.3 years in 1996. However, this trend towards 
convergence between male and female life expectancy does not hold at older ages, 
where the lead of women even increased from 4.0 years in 1985 to 4.2 years in 1996. 

Age-specific probabilities of dying based on the 1991 census are summarised in 
Figure 1 .6. The probability of dying first decreases (up to 10 years of age) and then 
increases up to age 20. A second low point is reached at around the age of 25, and 
thereafter the probability of dying increases in an almost linear trend on the loga- 
rithmic scale. At older ages, the growth rates of probability of dying start to decline. 
At all ages, the curve of male probability of dying is above the corresponding curve 
of female probability of dying. 

Austria had a relatively high level of infant mortality up to the end of the 1970s, 
when one third of the gains in additional years of life were attributable to the decline 
of infant mortality. Since 1977, the most noticeable decline has occurred in infant 
mortality during the first week of life, as can be seen in Figure 1.7. In 1996, infant 
mortality was at a level of 5.1 deaths per 1,000 live births in the first year of life. 

Parallel to the increase in life expectancy, the major causes of death shifted from 
infectious diseases to chronic-degenerative diseases and neoplasm. The main causes 
of death are now diseases of the circulatory system, neoplasms, and diseases of the 
digestive system. Moreover, during the last decade the risk of death from several of 
these diseases has shifted to older ages. Olshansky and Ault (1986) characterised 
this development as “the stage of delayed degenerative diseases”. Evidence of a 
delay in deaths from specific causes of death in Austria (e.g. malignant neoplasm of 
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digestive organs and peritoneum, heart diseases without acute myocardial infarc- 
tion, etc.) is summarised in Kytir and Prskawetz (1995). 




Figure 1.6: Probability of Dying by Age, 1990-1992 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 
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Figure 1.7: Infant Mortality, 1977-1997 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



Similar to fertility, life expectancy at birth clearly shows regional variation. Among 
males, in 1996, it was the highest in western Austria (in Vorarlberg - 75.90; in Tyrol 
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— 75.58; and in Salzburg - 74.70) and the lowest in eastern Austria (in Vienna - 
73.01 and in Burgenland - 72.91). 



1.5 Nuptiality, Divorce, Households and Families 



1.5.1 Marital Status 

According to the last census, which was conducted in 1991, marriage is still a common 
lifestyle for Austrian adults (Figure 1.8). By the age of 30 (35 for men), fewer than 
20% of all women (men) within each age group have never been married. However, 
10.0% of the total population in the age group 40-50 years have already experienced 
a divorce. This is three times as many men and twice as many women as in 1971. 

The gap between the proportion of married men and married women at older ages 
reflects the decreasing ratio of men to women. Higher female life expectancy and the 
losses of men in the Second World War contribute to the excess number of women 
in the age groups 65 years and over. At the time of the 1991 census, the sex ratio for 
the population aged 60 and over was 605 males per 1 ,000 females and for the popu- 
lation aged 75 and over it was even less - 405 males per 1,000 females. This trend is 
also manifested in the increasing proportion of widowed women at older ages. 




Figure 1.8: Distribution of Population by Marital Status and Age Group, 
1991 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 
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Figure 1.8 (continued): Distribution of Population by Marital Status and 
Age Group, 1991 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



1.5.2 Divorce 

In the 1 960s, the years of the post-war baby boom, there was a high propensity to 
marry; a declining age at marriage and a low propensity to divorce were common. 
During the 1970s and up to the mid-1980s, this trend had reversed. Marriage rates 
declined and divorce rates increased (Table 1.6). At the same time, the mean age at 
first marriage increased to 23.9 years for women and 26.6 years for men in 1985. 

The increase in the marriage rate in 1987 was purely the result of the announcement 
that the marriage allowance was going to be abolished on 1 January 1988. As shown 
in Table 1 .6, the boom was immediately followed by a bust. It seems that this chan- 
ge in legislation only affected the timing of marriages, and it probably had no effect 
on the proportion of ever-married persons. 

The decrease in marriage rates and increase in divorce rates continued in the second 
half of the 1980s and in the 1990s. If these rates remain at the levels measured in 
1996, only about two-third of women eligible to marry will ever do so and every 
third marriage will end in divorce. In 1996, a pronounced peak of divorce rates was 
observed in the second to fourth years of marriage, and the mean duration of mar- 
riages ending in divorce was 8.8 years. At the same time, marriages are delayed to 
older ages, as evidenced by the mean age at marriage, which increased from 1985 to 
1996 by 3.5 years for women and by 3.3 years for men. 
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Table 1.6: Main Indicators of Nuptiality, 1960-1996, selected years 



Year 


Crude marriage 
rate 


Female total 
first marriage 
rate 


Mean age 
at first marriage 


Crude 
divorce rate 


Total 

divorce 

rate 




%0 


% 






%0 


% 


1960 


8.3 


103.2 






1.1 


13.9 


1970 


7.1 


91.3 






1.4 


18.1 


1980 


6.2 


67.4 


22.6 


25.6 


1.8 


26.3 


1985 


5.9 


59.9 


23.9 


26.6 


2.0 


30.8 


1986 


6.1 


60.9 


24.1 


26.7 


1.9 


29.5 


1987 


10.1 


107.3 


24.1 


26.5 


1.9 


29.5 


1988 


4.7 


44.1 


25.0 


27.5 


2.0 


29.5 


1989 


5.6 


54.6 


25.0 


27.4 


2.0 


30.6 


1990 


5.9 


58.3 


25.3 


27.7 


2.1 


32.8 


1991 


5.6 


55.5 


25.6 


28.0 


2.1 


33.5 


1992 


5.8 


57.2 


25.9 


28.3 


2.1 


33.7 


1993 


5.6 


56.4 


26.3 


28.7 


2.0 


34.0 


1994 


5.4 


55.3 


26.7 


29.1 


2.1 


35.4 


1995 


5.3 


55.4 


27.1 


29.5 


2.3 


38.3 


1996 


5.2 


55.5 


27.4 


29.9 


2.2 


38.3 



Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



Although non-marital cohabitation has become more prevalent in Austria, only 8.0% 
of all couples irrespective of age were recorded by the microcensus 1991 as living 
in consensual unions^. One aspect of non-marital cohabitation, pre-marital cohabita- 
tion, has been much better documented since 1989. While in 1990 only 44.6% of all 
marriage license applications displayed the same address for bride and groom, by 
1995 this number increased to 53.1%. 



1.5.3 Households and Families 

In 1996, there were 3.2 million private households^ in Austria. Compared to 1990, 
this was an increase of 226,900 households, or 7.7%. Since the total population in- 
creased by only 3.8% in the same period, the average household size decreased 
from 2.6 to 2.5 persons. This downward trend was the strongest in Vienna, where 
only two persons (2.03) lived in an average household. 

The decline in household size, which is identifiable in many other industrialised coun- 
tries as well, can mainly be attributed to a significant increase in one-person house- 
holds. While the number of private households increased by 7.7% from 1990 to 1996, 
as mentioned above, the number of one-person households increased by 13.9% 
from 820,400 to 934,400 in the same period. High rates of one-person households are 
an urban phenomenon: in 1996 one in four Viennese households was occupied by 
only one person. The number of private households with two, three or four persons 
also increased from 1990 to 1996, as can be seen in Figure 1.9. Meanwhile, the num- 
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ber of households with five persons decreased by 4.6% and the number of households 
with six or more persons dropped significantly - by 13.1%. 




Figure 1.9: Private Households by Size, 1990 and 1996 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



During 1990-1996, the number of families in Austria increased by 5.3%, to a total 
of 2,245,700. More detailed analysis reveals that the number of families with no 
children under age 15 grew by 6.2% and represented a third (32.9%) of all family 
types in 1996, while the number of families with children rose by only 3.7% (Figure 
1.10)^. The growth in households with single mothers was the highest of all, with a 
6.4% increase. 

The average number of children in a household has decreased as a consequence of the 
decline in birth rates since the second half of the 1960s, and in 1996, the average fam- 
ily^ had 1.61 children aged under 15. Figure 1.11 illustrates the structure of Austrian 
families in 1996: every second family had no child, a third of all families consisted 
of a couple (married or cohabiting) with child(ren), one in ten was a single-mother 
family and 2% of all families were single-father families. 

In family statistics, a person is no longer considered a “child” as soon as he or she 
marries or moves out. The age at which children leave their parents’ household has 
increased in the last several decades. The main reason for this shift appears to be a 
longer period of education, which results in a later entrance into the labour market. 

In 1991, nearly all persons aged 15 were statistically considered “children” living at 
parental home. Up to the age 19, the majority of boys tend to stay with the parents 
or parent, but after that age they become more independent. However, 50% of 
young men were still living in their parents’ household at the age of 24. According 
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to the results of the 1991 census, daughters left their parents earlier, since young 
women achieved the 50% threshold already at the age of 21, i.e. three years sooner 
than young men. The intersection point of the curves with the 50% line for both 
sexes was approximately a year earlier in 1981 and about a year and nine months 
earlier in 1971 (Figure 1.12). 




Figure 1.10: Families by Family Type, 1990 and 1996 

Sources; ACSO, 1996-1998 




Figure 1.11: Family Structure, 1996 

Source: ACSO, 1997 
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I Age 

Figure 1.12: Entrance into Adulthood (Survivor Function), 1971, 1981 
and 1991 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



1.6 Education 



Educational attainment of Austrian population (Table 1.7), according to the results 
of the 1991 census, had the following structure: four out of ten people aged 15 and 
older had obtained only primary school education (compulsory education); a third 
had completed an apprenticeship; one in ten had graduated from an intermediate 
school; one in ten was a graduate of a high school (and thus eligible to enter univer- 
sity); and 5.0% had a university degree. Between 1981 and 1991, the percentage of 
university graduates had risen from 3.0% to 5.0%. An international comparison 
among OECD countries shows that Austria’s percentage of university graduates is 
one of the lowest. 

In spite of equal access to education and professional qualification for women and 
men, gender-specific differences were considerable in 1991 : half of the female pop- 
ulation had attained only primary school, as opposed to a third of the male popula- 
tion; 21.4% of women versus 44.0% of men had completed an apprenticeship (Ta- 
ble 1.7). Nevertheless, gender-specific differences are decreasing, and women of 
younger age groups could catch up with men and even “overtake” them. 

Since the educational structure of the present population is largely determined by 
the access to education of former generations, it makes sense to look at the educa- 
tional attainment of specific age groups. At present, only a minority of adolescents 
has no further education after the nine years of mandatory school attendance. The 
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majority of young people continue training in the form of an apprenticeship or by 
attending secondary school. This process is evident in the educational stmcture of 
the Austrian population, where the proportion of persons with vocational training 
and/or university education increases with declining age (Figure 1.13). 



Table 1.7: Educational Attainment^ 1981 and 1991 





1981 






1991 






1991 






Total population 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 




1,000 


% 




1,000 






% 




University^ 


207 


3.4 


190 


142 


332 


6.2 


4.2 


5.2 


High school 


436 


7.2 


331 


297 


628 


10.8 


8.8 


9.8 


Intermediate 

schooF 


627 


10.4 


230 


505 


735 


7.5 


14.9 


11.4 


Apprenticeship 


1,640 


27.1 


1,344 


725 


2,069 


44.0 


21.4 


32.1 


Primary school 


3,134 


51.8 


962 


1,713 


2,674 


31.5 


50.6 


41.5 


Total 


6,045 


100.0 


3,057 


3,382 


6,439 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



'Educational attainment is defined as the most advanced level a person has reached in the educational 

system; all data concerns population at age 15 and older 

^University includes Hochschule and hochschulverwandte Ausbildung 

^Intermediate school stands for Fachschule. The final examination does not qualify for entrance to 
university. 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 
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Figure 1.13: Educational Attainment by Age and 
Gender, 1991 

Source: based on the 1991 census data 
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Nevertheless, among persons aged 20 to 29, about one-fifth (22.0%) had only a 
primary school education. Given that the majority has completed their final level of 
educational attainment at this age (high school, apprenticeship and intermediate 
school), this percentage is surprisingly high. This means that one-fifth of all Austrians 
bom in the 1960s did not take advantage of the “expansion of education” (ACSO, 
1996, p. T5). 



1.7 Labour Force Participation 



A short summary of the development of the Austrian labour force during the last 
decades (Table 1.8) highlights the increase in the proportion of foreigners from 
1.4% in 1961 to 8.2% in 1991. Labour force participation rates of foreigners were 
highest during the first wave of immigration in the late 1 960s and increased again 
during the most recent influx of immigrants in the late 1980s and early 1990s. In the 
meantime, return migration of many foreigners as well as economic downswings 
have led to a decline in the labour force participation rate of foreigners. 

High economic growth during the late 1980s, the increasing labour force participa- 
tion of women and the entrance of the baby boom generation to the labour market 
led to an increase in the labour force participation of Austrian nationals to 46% in 
1 99 1 . As regards gender differences, the gap between male and female rates of labour 
force participation has decreased for Austrian nationals but widened for non- Aus- 
trian nationals. 



Table 1.8: Labour Force and Labour Force Participation Rates by Citizenship and 
Sex\ 1961-1991, selected years 



Year 


All population 


Austrian nationals 


Non- Austrian nationals 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 




Labour force (1,000) 


1961 


3,370 


2,010 


1,360 


3,323 


1,977 


1,345 


47(1.4)^ 


33 (1.6) 


15(1.1) 


1971 


3,133 


1,930 


1,203 


2,996 


1,834 


1,161 


138(4.4) 


96 (5.0) 


41 (3.4) 


1981 


3,412 


2,035 


1,377 


3,246 


1,928 


1,318 


166 (4.9) 


107 (5.3) 


58 (4.2) 


1991 


3,684 


2,159 


1,525 


3,384 


1,960 


1,423 


301 (8.2) 


199 (9.2) 


10(6.7) 




Labour force participation rate (%)^ 


1961 


47.6 


61.0 


36.0 


47.7 


61.0 


36.1 


46.3 


58.9 


31.2 


1971 


41.8 


54.6 


30.4 


41.2 


53.9 


30.0 


65.0 


75.0 


49.6 


1981 


45.2 


57.0 


34.6 


44.7 


56.5 


34.2 


56.9 


66.2 


45.1 


1991 


47.3 


57.5 


37.7 


46.5 


56.6 


37.3 


58.1 


67.8 


45.4 



‘1971 including temporary foreign labour force 

^Numbers in brackets indicate the share of non-Austrian nationals in % of the total labour force 
^Labour force participation rate indicates the share of population in labour force in % of the total 
population 

Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998; authors’ calculations 
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As evidenced in Table 1.9, the increase in the labour force participation rates during 
the last decade was accompanied by a steady increase in the unemployment rate. 



Table 1.9: Unemployment RateS 1985 and 1990-1997, per cent 





1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 

Austrian nationals 
Non- Austrian nationals 


4.8 5.4 5.8 5.9 6.8 6.5 6.6 

5.9 5.2 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.4 6.5 

4.8 7.8 7.1 7.4 8.9 8.0 7.7 


7.0 7.1 
6.9 6.9 
8.4 8.4 



'The denominator in the unemployment rate is defined as the sum of employed and registered unemployed 
workers 

Sources: BMAGS; AMS; Main Association of the Austrian Social Security Institutions; authors’ 
calculations 



1.8 Migration 



During the last several decades, interest has been focused on Austria more as a coun- 
try of immigration, but it has been characterised by emigration throughout its his- 
tory as well (Neyer, 1996). 

Emigration from Austria increased during the decades after the Second World War^^. 
While in 1960 about 193,000 Austrians were living abroad in 13 of the most impor- 
tant destination countries, this number had increased to 323,000 in 1990 (Bauer- 
Fraiji and Fraiji, 1996). The number of Austrians living in Germany increased from 
47,000 in 1951 to 183,000 in 1990, and an additional 55,000 Austrians have been 
naturalised in Germany since 1945. In the second most important country for Aus- 
trian emigrants, Switzerland, there were about 22,000 Austrians in 1950. This number 
had doubled by the 1970s and thereafter decreased to a level of 30,000 in 1990. In 
addition, about 29,000 Austrians were naturalised in Switzerland, and about 1 1,500 
Austrians have been counted as Grenzgdnger (people who live in one country and 
work in the other) in 1993. In contrast, Austrian emigration to typical destination 
countries like the US and Canada declined after 1945, while emigration to Australia 
and South Africa increased. 

Immigration to Austria since the Second World War (Figure 1.14) can be classified 
into distinct stages according to the net migration flows of foreigners (Baubock, 
1994; Biffl, 1993; Prskawetz, 1997). The immediate post-war period was character- 
ised by a large influx of ethnic Germans from different parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The geographic location, the neutral status and the Western democratic 
system made Austria attractive as a transition point from which subsequent migra- 
tion to larger Western countries could be organised (Baubock, op. cit.). Three major 
waves of refugees from Hungary in 1956-1957, from Czechoslovakia in 1968-1969, 
and from Poland in 1981-1982 followed. 
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Figure 1.14: Net Migration^, 1961-1997 

'Migration statistics are only available since 1996. Statistics on net migration, 
emigration and immigration before 1996 are estimates based on the residual method 
(censuses, vital statistics and labour statistics) 

Source: based on ACSO data 



Strong economic growth during the 1960s (from 1962 to 1967, real GDP grew by 
about 4% per year), the small birth cohorts of the early 1950s, the retirement of large 
birth cohorts bom before 1 9 1 5 as well as the emigration from Austria led to supply 
shortages in the Austrian labour market. Additionally, the supply shortage was rein- 
forced by decreasing labour force participation due to increasing educational attain- 
ment and improved social security arrangements for older workers, which reduced 
the level of labour force activity at the beginning and at the end of a working life 
period. The emigration of Austrian nationals reached a peak in 1970. To increase the 
labour supply, the so-called “social partners” (employers’ representatives and trade 
unions) agreed upon the recmitment of foreign workers and decided upon specific 
quotas by region and sector. Agreements were signed with Spain in 1962, with Tur- 
key in 1964, and with Yugoslavia in 1966. This “guest-worker” system reached its 
first peak at the beginning of the 1970s at the level of 30,000 people per year. Dur- 
ing the 1970s and 1980s, as foreign workers started to settle in Austria, the number 
of naturalisations began to increase (Table 1.10). 

Periods of economic stagnation after the first oil price shock of 1973 and the entry 
of the baby boom generation into the labour market led to a pronounced decrease in 
“guest- worker” recmitment and to a reduction of immigration, accompanied by in- 
creasing emigration. Except for the influx of Polish refugees, net migration was 
relatively stable during the 1980s. The pronounced decrease in the absolute number 
and proportion of foreigners in Austria reached its peak in the years 1975 and 1982, 
with a net migration of foreigners -24,543 and -20,256 people, respectively. After 
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waves of return migration and family reunification, the resident foreign population 
stabilised in the 1980s at a level of 4% of the total population. 



Table 1.10: Foreign Population and Annual Number of Naturalisations of Foreign 
Citizens, 1986-1996 



Year 


Proportion of non- 
Austrian nationals 
in total population 
(%) 


Number of 
naturalisations 
of foreign 
citizens 


Year 


Proportion of non- 
Austrian nationals 
in total population 
(%) 


Number of 
naturalisations 
of foreign 
citizens 


1986 


4.15 


8,060 


1992 


7.87 


11,656 


1987 


4.29 


6,616 


1993 


8.63 


14,131 


1988 


4.52 


7,314 


1994 


8.89 


15,275 


1989 


5.06 


7,305 


1995 


8.90 


14,366 


1990 


5.90 


8,980 


1996 


9.00 


15,627 


1991 


6.82 


11,137 









Sources: ACSO, 1996-1998 



Economic growth at the end of the 1980s (in 1988-1990, real GDP grew by about 
4% per year) incited the largest inflow of migrants to Austria since 1945-1946. While 
new “push” factors and emigration opportunities emerged in Eastern Europe after 
1989, internal “pull” factors in Austria have also gained strength. This marked in- 
crease of labour and refugee immigration brought the share of non- Austrian nation- 
als in the total population from 4.52% in 1988 to 6.82% in 1991 (Table 1.10). The 
economic downswing of 1993 and more restrictive legal regulations concerning im- 
migration led to a decline in the net migration of foreigners to 44,000. The contin- 
ued implementation of these restrictive policies led to a continuous decrease of net 
migration of non- Austrian nationals - down to 13,107 in 1994, and 7,439 in 1995. 



1.9 Population Policy and Social Expenditures 



1.9.1 Population Policy 

Austria’s family and population-related policies include measures to alleviate the 
financial burden for those who decide to have a child (or children) and to provide 
access to contraceptives and the option of pregnancy termination^^ for those who do 
not intend to have a child (in their present situation). One of the policy aims is a 
redistribution - to level out the financial difference between those who rear children 
and those who are childless, without privileging a certain type of living (Federal 
Government of Austria, 1994, p.3 1). 

Paid maternity leave is one of the most frequently discussed measures of family 
policy. Income-related paid maternity leave of eight weeks before and eight weeks 
after delivery is now granted to employed women*^. After this time, “dependently 
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employed”*^ mothers may take parental leave (paid as a lump sum) up to the first 
birthday of the child. In July 1990, parental leave was extended to the child’s sec- 
ond birthday and fathers were also entitled to take parental leave. Moreover, a par- 
ent could take part-time parental leave or parental leave could be split up between 
the parents up to the third or the fourth birthday of the child. As of July 1996, pa- 
rental leave was reduced to 1 8 months for one parent and six months for the other 
parent, and a maximum of three years of part-time parental leave could be taken in 
a combination with a part-time work. 

Such employment-related regulations and family policies aim to ease the double 
burden of work and family for women with children, especially during the first years 
of a child’s life. Nevertheless, the combination of child rearing and employment 
remains difficult, due to the inflexibility of the Austrian parental leave system and 
the lack of a policy oriented to working mothers (Hoem, Prskawetz and Neyer, 1999). 
At present, political debate is focused on the proposed introduction of paid mater- 
nity leave for all women who give birth, irrespective of their employment status. 

A comparison among the OECD countries clearly shows that Austria pays the high- 
est family allowances in the form of direct transfers (about 14.2% of the average 
worker’s gross income), but fiscal benefits for children in Austria (about 3.7% of an 
industrial worker’s gross income) are below the OECD average. A comprehensive 
summary of the instruments and measures aimed at promoting families can be found 
in the National Report on the Austrian Population (Federal Government of Austria, 
op. cit.). 

At the beginning of the 1 990s, population policy discussions centred on immigration 
to Austria that was being caused by the worsening standards of living in some Central 
and Eastern European countries and especially by the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Since 1992, a new law regulates the immigration of foreigners. Future migration 
policy will not be motivated exclusively by demographics - it will be determined 
mainly by the absorption capacity of the domestic labour and housing markets (Fed- 
eral Government of Austria, op. cit.). 



1.9.2 Social Expenditures 

Based on the criteria of EUROSTAT, social expenditures are registered according 
to a harmonised system to allow comparative analysis‘s. Austria’s social rate‘s in- 
creased between 1990 and 1997 from 26.7% to 29.5% of the GDP and in 1995 it 
was slightly under the EU-mean of 28.4%. 

The development of the social rate in Austria (Figure 1.15) reflects the economic 
growth of the 1980s - with a rise in the social rate during the years of economic 
recession up to 1987 and a subsequent fall during the economic boom years 1988 
and 1989. From 1991 to 1994, the increase in the social rate was caused by stmc- 
tural changes such as the introduction of a second year of paid maternity leave, im- 
provements in legislation concerning the retirement of women, the introduction of 
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tax deductions for children, and nursing allowances. Despite of less favourable eco- 
nomic conditions (e.g. an increase in unemployment), the social rate was stabilised 
in 1 995 as a consequence of the need for budgetary consolidation in order to reach 
fiscal and budgetary standards set by the European Union. 




Figure 1.15: Social Expenditures and Social Rate, 1983-1996 

Sources: Austrian Institute of Economic Research; Main Association of the Austrian 
Social Security Institutions; ACSO, 1996-1998 



Austria’s entrance into the European Union in 1996 and the need to comply with 
EU-criteria, on the one hand, and demographic developments, on the other, led to 
reduction of social expenditures^^ so as to consolidate the Austrian budget in form 
of the so-called Strukturanpassungsgesetz 1995 and the Strukturanpassungsgesetz 
1996 (BMAGS, 1996; 1997). Due to these measures, the social rate remained stable 
in 1995 and even decreased slightly in 1996 despite an economic recession’^. 

The structure of social expenditures in Austria is different from that of most coun- 
tries in the European Union. While expenditures for aged and other economically 
dependent persons and families are higher in Austria, expenditures for unemployment 
payments as well as for illness and handicapped persons are lower (Table 1.11). 

Besides economic indicators, demographic shifts and socio-political measures influ- 
ence the volume of expenditures for social security as well. The impact of demo- 
graphic effects is evident in the expenditures for ageing persons: in 1997, about 
three million people received a pension in Austria. These numbers represent a ratio 
of 620 pensions per 1,000 contributing insured persons, compared to 590 per 1,000 
in 1990. Between 1981 and 1991, the number of persons aged 60 to 64 increased 
from 308,000 to 398,000. This change significantly affected the number of persons 
receiving retirement payments. Furthermore, there was a structural shift among re- 
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tired persons, which was caused by a rising number of white-collar pensioners with 
comparatively higher pensions (BMAGS, 1998). 



Table 1.11: Social Expenditures in Austria and the European Union, 1995, per cent 





Percentage of the total 
social expenditures 


Percentage of the GDP 




Austria 


EU-15 


Austria 


EU-15 


Aged and other economically 
dependent persons 


48 


44 


13.9 


11.9 


Illness, handicapped persons 


33 


36 


9.5 


10.0 


Families 


11 


8 


3.3 


2.1 


Unemployment 


6 


8 


1.6 


2.3 


Others 


1 


4 


0.4 


1.0 



Sources: EUROSTAT, 1998; BMAGS, 1998, p. 90 



The increase in life expectancy described above also affected expenditures for re- 
tirement payments. Moreover, the mean age at retirement was decreasing up to the 
mid-1990s, and then, since 1995, it has remained stable. In 1997, the average per- 
son entering retirement was 57.6 years old, whereas women retired, on average, one 
and a half year earlier than men - at 56.8 years, compared to 58.4 years for men. 

By international standards, Austria has an advanced public health system. Nearly 
the entire population has access to health care. About 99% of the resident popula- 
tion have either individual health insurance or are insured free of charge via a fam- 
ily member. The system is largely financed on the basis of obligatory public health 
insurance. This is supplemented by an increasing number of private health insur- 
ance companies. The decline in births together with the ongoing process of popula- 
tion ageing will result in a shrinking labour force, while the growing number of 
elderly will raise health-care costs and increase the need for nursing services in the 
medium and long term (Federal Government of Austria, op. cit.). 



1.9.3 Poverty 

In political and scholarly debates, various definitions of poverty are used. Conse- 
quently, the estimated number of poor persons is influenced by the definition one 
refers to. According to the criteria of EUROSTAT, a person is at risk of poverty if 
his or her income is below half of the average income per capita. In 1 994, between 
11% and 14% of the Austrian population were at risk of poverty 

Taking only income into account results in an inadequate picture of the actual situa- 
tion. Non-monetary poverty indicators also have to be considered. Therefore, it can 
be said that a person lives in poverty if low income is combined with a lack of certain 
social standards (e.g. a sub-standard dwelling, inability to pay for heating, clothes and 
food). According to this definition and the budget panel, 5% of the Austrian popula- 
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tion in 1 994 were affected by poverty. A comparison with the countries of the Euro- 
pean Union shows that poverty is relatively low in Austria. 

Even if the definition of poverty is arbitrary to a certain extent, the structure of the 
population affected by poverty remains the same. Among those with a higher risk 
of getting into a precarious financial situation and thus being excluded from certain 
social activities are: households of unemployed persons (above all long-term unem- 
ployed persons); families of foreign workers; farmers; single mothers or fathers; fami- 
lies with many children; families with only one breadwinner; households of persons 
working in economic sectors with low wages. 



Notes 



1 . The authors wish to thank Richard Gisser, Elfriede Hammer, Gerhard Hammer, 
Alexander Hanika, Hildegard Plha and Andrea Schiel from the Austrian Cen- 
tral Statistical Office for providing relevant data on the Austrian population 
structure and Karl Brehmer for editorial advice. The present survey is mainly 
based on the report of the Federal Government of Austria (1994), The Demo- 
graphic Yearbook of the Austrian Central Statistical Office (1997) and The 
Social Report of the Federal Ministry of Labour, Health and Social Affairs 
(1996, 1997 and 1998). 

2. The views expressed in this paper are the authors’ own views and do not neces- 
sarily represent those of the Max Planck Institute for Demographic Research. 

3. The old age dependency ratio represents the proportion of people aged 60 or 
over to the working age population (people aged 15-59). Similarly, the young 
age dependency ratio is the ratio of persons below age 1 5 to the working age 
population. 

4. Immigration from Spain was negligible. 

5. In the Austrian Family and Fertility Survey (FFS), which was conducted be- 
tween December 1995 and May 1996, about 49% of all male and about 51% of 
all female respondents indicated two children as the ideal norm for a family 
(UNECE/UNPF, 1998) 

6. The Austrian microcensus represents a quarterly sample survey of the Austrian 
population. Dwellings are chosen according to selection criteria. The sample 
size varies between 28,000 and 30,000 dwellings (about 1.0% of all Austrian 
dwellings), which are selected to be representative of the Austrian population. 
Each quarter, 1/8 of the sample is replaced by new addresses. 

7. A private household consists of all persons who live together and share costs of 
food and other essentials (ACSO, 1998). Apart from private households, there 
are also institutional households, which will not be considered in this contribu- 
tion due to their negligible numerical significance. 
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8. Only children under 15 years of age are taken into consideration. 

9. This number refers only to families with children. 

10. Statistics on emigration numbers have to rely on data available in destination 
countries since Austria lacks a comprehensive system of migration statistics. A 
first attempt to quantify emigration from Austria since 1 945 is summarised in 
Bauer-Fraiji and Fraiji, op. cit. 

11. At the beginning of 1999, the introduction of Mifegyne was accompanied by 
impassioned political discussions. According to information provided by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, no application for the use of this option has been filed 
so far. 

12. To receive the so-called “Wochengeld”, a woman has to be employed at least 
13 weeks or three months, and the termination of the last employment has to be 
within 32 weeks before the start of the leave (Knofler, 1996, p. 92). 

13. These are mainly women with wage and salary income. 

14. This system is called “ESSPROS 1996”, which stands for European System of 
Integrated Social Protection Statistics, a system providing a means of analysing 
and comparing social protection financial flows. Social protection is defined as 
follows in the ESSPROS Manual 1996: “Social protection encompasses all in- 
terventions from public or private bodies intended to relieve households and in- 
dividuals of the burden of a defined set of risks or needs, provided that there is 
neither a simultaneous reciprocal nor an individual arrangement involved. The 
list of risks or needs that may give rise to social protection is fixed by conven- 
tion as follows: 1. Sickness/health care; 2. Disability; 3. Old age; 4. Survivors; 
5. Family/children; 6. Unemployment; 7. Housing; 8. Social exclusion not else- 
where classified” (EUROSTAT, 1998, p. 7). 

15. The social rate is the share of social expenditures in the Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct (GDP). 

16. For example, reduction of family allowances, reduction of nursing allowances, 
introduction of cost-sharing in the health system, increases in contributions for 
pension insurance and social insurance for the self-employed and for farmers, 
reduction of paid maternity leave to 18 months if only one parent (usually a 
mother) takes maternity leave (as mentioned above). 

17. Some impacts of the Strukturanpassungsgesetz 1995 and the Strukturanpas- 
sungsgesetz 1996 will be noticed in the coming years, e.g. retirement measures 
in 2000 and 2003 (a step-by-step rise in the assessment period for retirement 
dependent on the age of retirement). 

1 8. These calculations are based on the budget panel. 
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2.1 Population Size and Growth 



The Republic Belarus is one of the 15 new independent states that have emerged as 
a result of the disintegration of the former Soviet Union. On 27 July 1990, the Su- 
preme Soviet of Belarus adopted the Declaration of Independence, which was granted 
the status of the state law a year later. The territory of Belarus is of a compact size - 
207.6 thousand square kilometres. According to the 1999 census, the population of 
Belarus is 10.037 million people. By the absolute size of the population, Belarus 
occupies the fifth position after Russia, Ukraine, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan. The 
absolute size of the population of Belarus is 14 times smaller than the population of 
Russia, 5 times smaller than Ukraine’s population but 1.3 times larger than popula- 
tion of the all three independent Baltic States (Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia) combined. 

The population density at the beginning of 1 999 was 49 people per 1 square kilo- 
metre. 69.8% of the total population resides in 102 cities and 110 townships, 30.2% 
of the total population lives in rural areas. Almost one-quarter of the total popula- 
tion is concentrated in the capital of Belarus - Minsk. 

From the end of the Second World War to the beginning of the 1990s, the popula- 
tion of Belarus was growing but at a declining rate (Figure 2.1). The gradual slow- 
ing of growth became noticeable in the 1970s and significantly intensified during 
the 1990s. This was caused by the decline in the natural increase of the population 
(Table 2.1). 

At the end of the 1970s, compared to the 1950s, the natural increase of the popula- 
tion dropped by half. During the second half of the 1990s, the natural increase of 
the population became negative. The decline of the natural increase of the popula- 
tion was caused not only by the lower number of births, but also by the increase in 
the number of deaths (Figures 2.2, 2.3 and 2.4). In 1993, for the first time in the his- 
tory of Belarus the number of deaths was higher than the number of births by 11.2 
thousand. This new trend has been growing steadily. In 1 994, the difference between 
the number of births and deaths was 19.4 thousand, in 1995 - 33.6 thousand, in 
1996 - 37.6 thousand, in 1997 - 47.1 thousand, and in 1998 - 44.7 thousand. 

The current demographic situation in Belarus is a direct result of the republic’s pop- 
ulation development during previous years. Starting from the 1970s, and the 1960s 
in the cities, the Republic of Belams has been experiencing a continuous gradual de- 
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dine of population growth. The natural increase of the population during these 
years could be attributed to the age structure of the population. In 1998, the popula- 
tion of Belarus was “replacing” itself only by 60.5%, in the urban areas by 54.6%, 
and in the rural areas by 81.7%. This trend has caused depopulation. 



Table 2.1: Population Growth, 1950-1997 



Period 


Total 

population^ 


Total 

increase 


Natural 

increase 


Net 

migration 


Annual 
growth rate 


1,000 


% 


1950-1954 


7,757.2 


48.2 


644.9 


-596.7 


0.1 


1955-1959 


6,147.4 


390.2 


718.7 


-328.5 


1.0 


1960-1964 


8,557.9 


410.5 


634.8 


-224.3 


1.0 


1965-1969 


9,002.3 


444.4 


437.6 


6.8 


1.0 


1970-1974 


9,345.2 


342.9 


378.8 


-35.9 


0.8 


1975-1979 


9,621.8 


276.6 


322.1 


-45.5 


0.6 


1980-1984 


9,968.9 


347.1 


329.3 


17.8 


0.7 


1985-1989 


10,259.3 


290.4 


307.2 


-16.8 


0.6 


1990-1994 


10,346.0 


86.7 


34.0 


53.0 


0.2 


1995-1997 


10,251.7 


-93.5 


-117.3 


23.8 


-0.3 



^De facto population as of 1 January of a given year 
Source: Goskomstat RB, 1998, pp. 58, 69 




Figure 2.1: Population, 1940-1999, selected years 

Sources: based on Goskomstat BSSR, 1990; Goskomstat RB, 1999a 
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Figure 2.2: Population Growth by Components - Total Population, 
1970-1998, selected years 

Sources: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 70; Goskomstat RB, 1999b, p. 44 
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Figure 2.3: Population Growth by Components - Urban Population, 
1970-1998, selected years 

Sources: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 70; Goskomstat RB, 1999b, p. 44 
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The absolute decline of the population growth in Belarus during 1994—1997 had been 
determined by the regime of the population growth, which has been already existing 
over the last 20 years. The socio-economic crisis of the 1980s and 1990s, accompa- 
nied by dramatic deterioration of working and living conditions for families as well 
as the majority of the population, along with the disorganisation of the state health 
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security system, have significantly contributed to the rapid approach of the depopu- 
lation stage and have accelerated the major trends in the population development of 
Belarus. The consequences of the Chernobyl nuclear catastrophe and deformations 
in the age and sex structure have also influenced the previously mentioned trends in 
the population development of Belarus. 




Figure 2.4: Population Growth by Components - Rural Population, 
1970-1998, selected years 

Sources: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 70; Goskomstat RB, 1999b, p. 44 



2.2 Population Composition 



2.2.1 Age Structure 

Population composition, or its age and sex structure, in many ways influences social 
and economic development of a country. The modem stmcture of the population of 
Belams is a result of its development during the last one hundred years. It has been 
very much ‘‘deformed” by the wars and other social upheavals of the XX century 
(see Figure 2.5). The major tendency in the evolution of the age stmcture has been 
an ageing of the population (Table 2.2). For example, the proportion of people over 
the working age has increased from 13.6% in 1960 to 16.9% in 1980 and reached 
21 .3% at the beginning of 1999. The number of people who are retired have become 
nearly equal to the number of people younger than 16, but in 1960 the number of 
children had been 2.3 times higher than the number of people over the working age. 
The major reason for the ageing population is a dramatic decline in the number of 
births and the small size of the younger age group in proportion to the total popula- 
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tion. In 1960, the proportion of those younger than working age was 31.9%, in 
1999 it decreased to 21.4%. 




‘As of 16 February (census) 
Source: Goskomstat RB, 1999a 
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The urban and rural populations in Belarus have dramatically different age struc- 
tures. At the beginning of 1998, 16.0% of the urban population were elderly people, 
in the rural areas the proportion of elderly people was twice as high - 33.5%, or in 
other words every third person in rural Belarus was a pensioner. The proportion of 
people in the working age was 61.5% in the cities and 45.6% in the countryside. 



Table 2.2: Population by Main Age Groups, 1960-1999, selected years, per cent 



Year 


Population at age 


0-15 years 


16-54(59) years ^ 


1 6-29 years 


55(60)+ years^ 


1960 


31.9 


54.5 


24.1 


13.6 


1970 


30.9 


52.9 


19.0 


16.2 


1980 


24.7 


58.4 


23.7 


16.9 


1985 


24.3 


57.6 


23.0 


18.1 


1990 


24.5 


55.9 


20.6 


19.6 


1995 


23.5 


55.6 


19.3 


20.9 


1999 


21.4 


57.3 


10.2 


21.3 



‘Females aged 16-54 years and males aged 16-59 years 
^Females aged 55 years and over and males aged 60 years and over 
Sources: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, pp. 61-63; Goskomstat RB, 1999b, p. 38 



Population ageing creates an old age dependency problem. At the beginning of 1998, 
there were 765 people of non-working age (children and old people) per 1,000 of 
people of the working age (in the cities 627 and in the rural areas 1,193, respec- 
tively). It should be noted, however, that during the last few years the decline in the 
number of children was so significant that even though the number of old people 
was growing, the dependency ratio was decreasing. In 1996, there were 791 people 
of non- working age per 1,000 people of the working age (in the cities 650 and in 
the rural areas 1,21 1, respectively). 

The sharp increase in the number of people of old age demands bigger expenditures 
on pensions, improvement of the health care system, creation of geriatric medical care 
and specialised social services for people who cannot live on their own or take care 
of themselves. 



2.2.2 Sex Structure 

The significant imbalances in the population sex structure that were created by the 
Second World War have almost disappeared and can only be observed in the age 
group of 70 years and older. The imbalances in the sex structure in the other age 
groups can be attributed to the different patterns of births and mortality in female 
and male populations and also to the structure of migration flows. There are signifi- 
cant differences in the sex structures in urban and rural areas (Figure 2.5). 

In cities, the number of males younger than 1 5 is greater than the number of females 
of the same age. In the older age groups, females outnumber males. But in mral areas. 
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there are more men than women in the age group of 49 years and younger; how- 
ever, in the age group of 49 years and older situation is opposite. This situation can 
be explained by the very high out-migration of young women from rural areas to 
cities after graduation from high school. As a result, it could be said that there exist 
a “deficit” of young men in cities and a “deficit” of young women in mral areas. 

As some surveys indicate, young women leave rural areas after graduating in order 
to continue their studies and to search for jobs that accommodate their skills and 
education. The young men tend to stay, since they expect to be drafted into military 
service when they reach age 18. Imbalances in the sex structure also exist in some 
cities. The fluctuations in the sex stmctures of the working age cohorts impair fam- 
ily formations, negatively influence population growth and also affect employment 
stability. In the age group 70 years and older, both in the cities and rural areas, the 
number of men is 2.6 times less than the number of women. This is caused by the 
high death rate of men during the war years of 1941-1945 and by the much higher 
death rate for males during non-war years. 



2.2.3 Ethnic Composition of the Population 

The ethnic composition of the population of Belarus can be analysed only by using 
census data. According to the 1989 census, there were more than 100 ethnic groups in 
the population. But the majority of the population, more than three-quarters, belongs 
to the indigenous ethnic group - Belarus (Table 2.3). 



Table 2.3: Population by Ethnic Groups, 1959-1989, selected years^ 



Ethnic 

group 


Total numbers 


Proportion of the total population 


1,000 


% 


1959 


1970 


1979 


1989 


1959 


1970 


1979 


1989 


Total 


8,065.7 


9,002.3 


9,532.5 


10,151.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Belarus 


6,532.0 


7,289.6 


7,568.0 


7,904.6 


81.1 


81.0 


79.4 


77.9 


Russian 


660.2 


938.2 


1,134.4 


1,342.1 


8.2 


10.4 


11.9 


13.2 


Polish 


538.9 


382.2 


403.2 


417.7 


6.7 


4.3 


4.2 


4.1 


Ukrainian 


133.1 


190.8 


231.0 


291.0 


1.7 


2.1 


2.4 


2.9 


Jewish 


150.1 


148.0 


135.4 


112.0 


1.9 


1.6 


1.4 


1.1 


Tatar 


8.7 


10.0 


10.9 


12.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Roma 


4.7 


6.8 


8.4 


10.4 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Lithuanian 


8.4 


8.1 


7.0 


7.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Latvian 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Estonian 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Others 


16.2 


24.6 


31.2 


49.9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 



'Census data 

Source: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 67 
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According to the 1989 census, there were 10,036.3 thousand ethnic Belarus people 
in the former Soviet Union, including 7,904.4 thousand (78.0%) living within the 
territory of Belarus. The remaining 2,131.7 thousand (21.2%) Belarus people lived 
outside Belarus, mainly in Russia (12.0%), and some in Ukraine (4.4%), Kazakhstan 
(1.8%), Latvia (1.2%), and in all the other republics of the former Soviet Union - 
only 1.8% (Goskomstat BSSR, 1990). 

During the 1990s, migration flows were to a very large extent differentiated by the 
ethnic factor. For example, Jewish people were leaving Belarus, and ethnic Belarus 
people were returning to Belarus from the other republics of the former Soviet Union. 
More significant than before was the inflow of people of different ethnic groups from 
the regions of ethnic conflicts and civil wars. As a result, the ethnic composition of the 
population of Belarus has experienced great changes, which, however, will be fully 
accounted for and understood only when the 1999 census final results are available. 



2.3 Changing Fertility Patterns 



2.3.1 Fertility Trends 

The crude birth rate, after its sharp decline during the 1960s and relative stabilisa- 
tion in the 1970s, increased during the 1980s and started to decrease rapidly during 
the 1990s. It is now widely understood that the short-lived increase in the crude birth 
rate during 1983-1986 happened in response to the set of social policy measures put 
into practice in 1981 and aimed at strengthening government support for families 
with small children. This increase, however, happened due to changes in the timing 
of births planned by the family. Social measures did not influence the families’ deci- 
sion about the number of children in the family. This view can be supported by the 
fact that total fertility rate (Table 2.4) from the end of the 1950s was steadily declin- 
ing (in 1958-1959-2.8; in 1969-1970-2.3; in 1978-1979-2.1; in 1989-1990-2.0 
and in 1998 - 1.3 children). The growth of the birth numbers in the 1980s was also 
positively affected by the age structure of the population. 

The decline in fertility rates that has occurred during this period became steeper 
from the beginning of 1989. Many research publications appeared in response to 
this trend implicating as its cause mostly social and economic instability of the society 
(see, for example, Rybakovsky, 1992). Some researchers linked fertility decline with 
the direct effect of the Chernobyl catastrophe (Zlotnikov, 1991). 

Undoubtedly, the slowing of the economy, skyrocketing inflation, destabilisation of 
the production sphere, increasing unemployment, and impoverishment of the popu- 
lation have influenced the number of births in Belarus. The social and economic 
crisis has caused people to develop a sense of uncertainty about their future. Fur- 
thermore, ecological consequences of the Chernobyl catastrophe, in particular the 
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contamination of the soil with radioactive elements, increased parents’ concerns about 
the health of their children. These concerns were reflected in the number of new 
births. Parents who had planned to have two or even three children in the family, in- 
stead limited the number of children to just one and had postponed having more 
children until “better times”. 



Table 2.4: Fertility Rates, 1958-1998, selected years 



Period/year 


Age-specific fertility rate (per 1 ,000 women) 


TFR 


-20 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 




Total population 


1958-1959 


16.2 


146.8 


177.6 


120.5 


71.1 


22.6 


4.2 


2.764 


1969-1970 


19.6 


161.6 


134.5 


87.0 


43.2 


12.3 


1.3 


2.331 


1978-1979 


30.6 


171.7 


117.9 


61.1 


23.4 


6.4 


0.4 


2.052 


1989-1990 


41.6 


178.6 


103.0 


47.4 


17.1 


3.9 


0.2 


1.959 


1995 


39.0 


122.8 


71.7 


29.5 


10.6 


2.3 


0.1 


1.386 


1996 


35.8 


116.5 


69.0 


28.3 


10.0 


2.2 


0.1 


1.316 


1997 


33.1 


105.5 


66.3 


28.1 


9.5 


2.1 


0.1 


1.223 


1998 


30.4 


106.9 


71.2 


31.2 


10.3 


2.0 


0.1 


1.265 




Urban 


1958-1959 


13.3 


122.1 


148.4 


94.0 


48.9 


12.1 


1.5 


2.154 


1969-1970 


19.4 


145.8 


120.7 


76.0 


32.5 


7.7 


0.7 


2.027 


1978-1979 


27.4 


155.2 


110.8 


56.3 


18.2 


4.3 


0.2 


1.835 


1989-1990 


35.7 


165.4 


100.7 


45.3 


15.3 


3.1 


0.1 


1.828 


1995 


33.2 


108.9 


66.4 


27.6 


9.2 


1.8 


0.1 


1.239 


1996 


30.4 


103.0 


63.3 


26.4 


9.0 


1.8 


0.1 


1.170 


1997 


27.2 


94.2 


59.8 


26.3 


8.4 


1.6 


0.1 


1.088 


1998 


25.7 


96.7 


65.1 


29.4 


9.2 


1.6 


0.1 


1.116 




Rural 


1958-1959 


17.6 


162.8 


194.0 


136.8 


83.7 


27.8 


5.2 


3.100 


1969-1970 


19.8 


192.0 


152.3 


99.6 


51.6 


15.8 


1.7 


2.736 


1978-1979 


36.7 


218.4 


138.9 


73.2 


31.7 


8.8 


0.5 


2.629 


1989-1990 


60.9 


220.4 


111.1 


55.0 


23.8 


6.3 


0.3 


2.389 


1995 


1 56.3 


171.9 


88.6 


36.4 


15.8 


4.3 


0.4 


1.888 


1996 


52.5 


162.2 


87.9 


34.3 


14.0 


3.6 


0.1 


1.770 


1997 


52.1 


143.6 


88.6 


34.3 


13.6 


3.7 


0.2 


1.680 


1998 


46.3 


141.9 


93.5 


37.5 


14.4 


3.5 


0.3 


1.720 



Source: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 73 



It should also be taken into account that since 1989 the age and sex stmcture started 
to change as a result of the accelerated decline in the number of births. During this 
period, small cohorts that were bom in the 1 960s started to enter active childbearing 
age. It is known that almost 70% of all births happen to women in 20-29 years age 
group. In Belams at the beginning of 1997, there were only 705 thousand women 
in this age group, which is 135 thousand (or 16%) less than in 1985. The number of 
births during the same period (1985-1997) has diminished by 55.6 thousand or by 
34%. Therefore, it can be argued that one-third of the decline of the cmde birth rate 
during the 1990s was determined by the stmctural factors originating from the 1960s. 
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Some demographers had made predictions ten and even twenty years ago about the 
increase in the crude birth rate in the middle of the 1980s and the following decline 
in the 1990s. However, it can be reasonably assumed that if one-third of the decline 
in the crude birth rate was determined by the population structure, as it was already 
mentioned, the other two-thirds of the decline was a direct consequence of the social, 
economic and ecological conditions. This explanation can be illustrated by the de- 
crease in the age-specific fertility rates (Table 2.4) and by the lower proportion of the 
second and third births, as a result of larger proportion of the first births. It also 
should be considered that the processes that are described above are specific not 
only to Belarus but are part of the general trend of the decline in fertility associated 
with demographic transition. 

The issue of if and how ecological situation in Belarus has been affecting fertility is 
widely discussed by many researchers who often provide very controversial opinions 
on this matter. Some of them state that the decline in fertility is a direct result of the 
Chernobyl catastrophe, while others believe that it had only a very small influence. 
Our view is that the Chernobyl catastrophe had affected fertility, but was not the 
major significant cause of its decline. This view is justified by the different trajecto- 
ries of fertility decline in the contaminated regions and relatively “clean” regions. 

The results of the sociological survey conducted in a few regions support the hy- 
pothesis that the Chernobyl catastrophe had affected fertility patterns. It also pro- 
vides important information about the differences and changes in opinions about 
fertility among people living in these areas (Shakhotska, 1996). In particular, re- 
spondents in the age group 20-29 years from the regions that are considered rela- 
tively “clean” less often stated their concern about the health condition of their fu- 
ture child as a reason not to have a child. This reason was stated by less than 20% 
of all respondents from “clean” regions compared to 40% of female respondents 
and 50% of male respondents from contaminated regions. 

The majority of all respondents thought that an ideal family should have two or 
three children. None of the respondents said that family without children could be 
ideal and only 15% of all respondents said that an ideal family is a family with one 
child. On the other hand, the majority of respondents indicated that they had fewer 
children in the family than they thought a family should have, and among those 
who had one child in the family only 5% planned to have more children. 



2.3.2 Abortions and Family Planning 

It is important to mention that during the 1990s the number of abortions went down 
in Belarus (Table 2.5). Nevertheless, as the results of the survey conducted by the 
Ministry of Statistics of Belarus in 1995 show, birth control by the use of abortion 
is still a widespread practice. Among female respondents who were married, 50% had 
used abortion as a birth control measure. In particular, 23% of them had one abor- 
tion, 18.6% - two abortions and 8.4% three or more abortions (Shakhotska, op. cit.) 
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Table 2.5: Births and Abortions, 1990-1998, selected years 



Year 


Births 




Induced abortions per 1 ,000 


1,000 




Births 


Women aged 15^9 


1990 


142.2 


254.7 


1.791 


103.1 


1993 


117.4 


212.7 


1.812 


83.4 


1994 


110.6 


207.7 


1.878 


80.6 


1995 


101.1 


188.7 


1,866 


71.2 


1996 


95.8 


169.9 


1.762 


64.3 


1997 


89.6 


149.7 


1.646 


56.0 


1998 


92.6 


141.1 


1.524 


52.5 



Sources: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 203; Goskomstat RB, 1999b, p. 42 



It is widely known that abortions very often have negative effects on women’s health 
and may lead to secondary infertility, which in turn may affect the decline in fertility. 
According to the same survey, only half of all respondents had been using contra- 
ceptives for birth control (57.8% of all respondents in the cities and 22.6% in the 
rural areas). Even in Minsk, the capital of Belarus and the largest city in the repub- 
lic, only 60% of all respondents indicated use of contraceptives (Shakhotska, op. cit.). 

The most commonly used contraceptive was lUD, as indicated by every third woman 
respondent in this survey. 13.1% of female respondents said that they had used “nat- 
ural” methods of birth control, which rely on menstrual cycle. Among the reasons 
of the low level of the use of contraceptives, respondents mentioned a fear of side 
effects and the high price of contraceptives. 



2.3.3 Extramarital Births 

In contrast to the declining crude fertility rate, the number of births given by non- 
married women has been constantly growing and especially rapidly during the 1 990s, 
when the proportion of children bom outside marriage more than doubled, increas- 
ing from 8.5% in 1990 to 16.2% in 1997 (Table 2.6). 



Table 2.6: Live Births Outside Marriage, 1990-1998, selected years 



Year 


Total numbers 


Per 1 00 live births 


Total 


Urban areas 


Rural areas 


Total 


Urban areas 


Rural areas 


1990 




7,656 


4,475 


8.5 


7.5 


11.2 


1993 




8,296 


4,456 


10.9 


10.2 


12.4 


1994 




8,693 


4,649 


12.1 


11.4 


13.6 


1995 




8,962 


4,669 


13.5 


12.8 


14.9 


1996 




9,321 


4,972 


14.9 


14.1 


16.7 


1997 




9,306 


5,197 


16.2 


15.1 


18.5 


1998 




10,111 


5,619 


17.0 


15.6 


20.2 



Source: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 72 
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2.3.4 Future Trends in Fertility 

The age and sex structure of the population during the 1990s, when cohorts bom in 
the 1970s have been entering childbearing age, will not stimulate further decline in 
the number of births and will not influence the dynamics of fertility in the republic. 
Later, when women who were bom in the 1980s will be entering childbearing age, 
structural factors might increase probability of a growth in the number of births. We 
might also expect stabilisation of the social and economic situation in Belams, which 
could facilitate adoption of a more efficient demographic policy that could result in 
a growth of fertility if a family decides to have the children that had been postponed. 

However, taking into consideration “reproductive” views of the families, there is no 
reason to expect a dramatic increase in the number of children per family. The survey 
of women aged 1 8-34, conducted by the Ministry of Statistics of Belams, showed 
that an average ideal number of children in the families was 2.17, a desirable number 
of children was 2.02, and an expected number of children was only 1 .02 (Shakhotska, 
op. cit.). 

The fertility decline is a historic process, already characteristic of the majority of the 
developed European countries. As the experiences of these countries show, there are 
as of yet no measures available that could change the fertility trends in the opposite 
direction. Therefore, it is important to acknowledge that in the nearest future Belar- 
us will continue to have low fertility levels that do not allow for population growth. 
Understanding the possible implications of this situation, it is necessary to look for 
the ways to deal with it. At the same time, it seems desirable to promote ideas that 
favour fertility growth. 

Significant decline in fertility due to stmctural changes might be expected to occur 
in the second decade of the XXI century, when women bom in the 1990s will be 
entering childbearing age. Knowing this fact provides an opportunity to work out 
beforehand the appropriate measures that would counteract fertility decline and elimi- 
nate imbalances in the age stmcture by shifting timing of births and thus terminate 
the demographic “wave”. 



2.4 Family Formation and Dissolution 



2.4.1 Marriages 

Since the end of the 1980s, the number of marriages and the marriage rates in Belams 
have been declining (Table 2.7). This trend has been influenced by the population 
age stmcture. At the same time, Belams has a relatively high marriage rate. The 
majority of men and women in every cohort sooner or later marry. According to the 
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1989 census, in the cohort of people aged 45-49, only 3.6% men and 3.3% women 
had never been married. 



Table 2.7: Marriages and Divorces, 1959-1998, selected years 



Year 


Marriages 


Crude marriage rate 


Divorces 


Crude divorce rate 


Number 


Per 1 ,000 inhabitants 


Number 


Per 1 ,000 inhabitants 


1959 


90,734 


11.2 


5,011 


0.6 


1979 


104,034 


10.9 


29,707 


3.1 


1989 


97,929 


9.6 


34,573 


3.4 


1990 


99,229 


9.7 


34,986 


3.4 


1994 


75,540 


7.3 


44,075 


4.3 


1995 


77,027 


7.5 


42,119 


4.1 


1996 


63,677 


6.2 


43,089 


4.2 


1997 


69,735 


6.8 


47,301 


4.6 


1998 


71,354 


7.0 


47,227 


4.6 



Sources: Goskomstat BR, 1999a, p. 68; Goskomstat BR, 1999b, p. 42 



During a long period of time, in Belarus the portion of people who married at a young 
age was rising steadily. This was equally specific for men and for women. In 1960, 
the proportion of men at the age 20 and younger entering marriage was 2.7%, the 
proportion of women of the same age group was 12.0%; in 1970, these proportions 
changed to 3.6% and 22.2%, respectively; in 1979 to 4.0% and 25.5%; in 1989 to 
4.1% and 26.2 %; and in 1995 to 5.8% and 28.9%. In the middle of the 1990s, this 
trend has changed and the proportion of those married at the age 20 and younger 
started to decrease. In 1997, the proportion of men marrying at the age 20 and 
younger was 4.5% and the proportion of women marrying at the age 20 and youn- 
ger dropped to 23.8%. The proportion of first-married people at the age 20 and 
younger was even higher; however, this proportion also started to decline. In 1991, 
the proportion of first-married men at the age 20 and younger was 6.9%, while in 
1997 it dropped to 6.1%. The proportion of first-married women had changed from 
37.3% in 1991 to 31.6% in 1997 (Goskomstat RB, 1998). 



2.4.2 Consensual Unions 

The growing number of consensual unions has become a prevalent trend in many 
developed countries. This trend is also present in Belarus. One of the indicators of 
the increasing number of non-registered unions might be the growing number of 
births outside marriage that are registered by the mutual application of both parents. 
The survey conducted in Minsk in 1997 showed that 5.4% of all respondents were 
living in a factual not officially registered marital union {Current Statistics 1998, 
1999, p. 176). 
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2.4.3 Widowhood 

Significant changes have occurred in the processes of marital dissolution. Marriages 
can dissolve through either of two events, divorce or death of a spouse. In a long- 
term perspective, increase in longevity and life expectancy that has been taking 
place in Belarus from the beginning of this century has significantly lowered the 
probability of a marital dissolution as a result of a spouse’s death. However, during 
the last 20-30 years, because of the rise in mortality the probability of widowhood 
had increased again. 

In general, the probability of widowhood in Belarus is relatively high. According to 
the 1989 census, in the age group 40-44 years 4.1% of women and 0.7% of men, 
and in the age group 50-54 years 12% and 2.3 %, respectively, were widowed. The 
higher rate of widowhood among women is caused, on the one hand, by their lon- 
gevity and the higher mortality of men and, on the other hand, by the higher rate of 
remarriage among men. In the mean time, the sex difference in the rate of remar- 
riage has been slowly diminishing. 



2.4.4 Divorces 

The overall trend of probability of marital dissolution as a result of divorce is clearly 
increasing in Belarus. In 1959, from every 1,000 married couples 2.7 got divorced. 
In 1970, the number was almost three times higher - 8.5, reaching 13.4 divorces per 
1,000 married couples in 1989. Another measurement of divorce - crude divorce 
rate - also shows the upward tendency: there were 1.9 divorces per 1,000 of the 
total population in 1970; 3.2 in 1980; 3.4 in 1990; 4.1 in 1995; 4.6 in 1997 and 4.6 
in 1998 (see Table 2.7). 

In 1998, there were 71 .3 thousand officially registered marriages and 47.2 thousand 
officially registered divorces. Therefore, the increase in the number of married cou- 
ples during 1998 was only 24.1 thousand, not taking into account marriage dissolu- 
tion as a result of widowhood. 



2.4.5 Family Size and Composition 

The average size of a family in Belarus is declining. During the last 30 years, it has 
decreased from 3.7 people in 1959 to 3.2 in 1989 and has reached 3.1 in 1998. The 
proportion of small families consisting of 2-4 members has been growing and the 
proportion of big families with 5 and more members has been decreasing. The ma- 
jority of two-person families belong to the so-called “empty nest” family category. 
These are the families that consist of a married couple, whose adult children have left 
the family home. Single-parent families also form a big proportion of the two-person 
families. 
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The most prevalent type of family in Belarus in 1998 was a family consisting of one 
married couple with children or without them (simple nuclear family). 73.0% of all 
families fell into this category (Figure 2.6). 




I Family size (persons) j 

Figure 2.6: Family Structure by Size, 1989 

Source: based on the 1989 census data (Goskomstat BSSR, 1990) 

Families, consisting of one parent (more often it is a mother) with a child (non-com- 
plete nuclear family), make 12.1% of all families. At the beginning of 1998, accord- 
ing to our estimations, the proportion of single-parent families reached 12.9% and 
their absolute number was 382.3 thousand. 

In 1989, according to the census data, 42.5% families did not have children younger 
than 18 years, 27.7% families had a one child and 24.7% - two children. From the 
total number of 2,796 thousand families, only 143 thousand families had three or 
more children. These families comprised 5.1% of the total number of families. On 
average, there was less than one child per family in Belarus in 1989. During the 
1990s, the number of children per family has continued to drop and the number of 
families without children or with only one child has been on the rise. 



2.5 Mortality 



The health of the population is one of the most precious commodities of society. 
Judgements about the state of the health of the population may be formed only on 
the basis of information about illnesses, mortality and life expectancy. The state of a 
population’s health depends on the social and economic development of the country. 
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its material well being, living conditions and quality of health care. From the begin- 
ning of the 1960s, the absolute number of deaths as well as the crude mortality rate 
have been increasing. 

The upward trend of these rates resulted first of all from the rapid population age- 
ing. At the beginning of the 1997, there were 2.2 million elderly people in Belarus, 
or every fifth person in the country. In the 1960s, the situation was quite different. 
The number of elderly people was twice lower -1.1 million people or every sev- 
enth person in the country. This sharp increase in the number of old people in the 
population undoubtedly had led to the higher mortality levels. For example, the 
crude mortality rate had more than doubled during the period of 1960-1997, climbing 
from a moderate 6.6%o in 1960 to 13.4%o in 1997. 



2.5.1 Age-specific Mortality Rates 

Age-specific mortality rates are growing among men and women (Table 2.8). One 
reason is the negative changes in the living conditions of many people and the 
poor ecological situation in Belams. The sudden drop in the material well being of the 
majority of population during the 1990s has also negatively affected the public’s 
health. 



Table 2.8: Age-specific Mortality Rates, 1980-1997, selected years, per 1,000 
inhabitants 



Age 

group 


Male 


Female 


1980-1981 


1990 


1995 


1997 


1980-1981 


1990 


1995 


1997 


Total 


10.5 


11.2 


14.3 


14.8 


9.2 


10.3 


11.9 


12.1 


0-t 


4.8 


3.2 


3.4 


6.1 


3.5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


5-9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


10-14 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


15-19 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


20-24 


2.2 


2.3 


2.6 


2.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


25-29 


2.8 


2.6 


3.5 


3.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


30-34 


3.8 


3.2 


4.5 


4.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


35-39 


5.9 


4.6 


6.3 


6.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1.7 


40-44 


7.5 


6.4 


9.2 


8.9 


2.3 


2.1 


2.5 


2.5 


45-49 


10.6 


10.4 


13.6 


13.3 


3.6 


3.8 


4.2 


4.1 


50-54 


13.5 


14.8 


21.4 


19.8 


5.1 


5.1 


6.8 


6.5 


55-59 


18.1 


20.7 


27.6 


28.3 


7.8 


7.9 


9.6 


9.7 


60-64 


26.2 


29.0 


38.0 


39.5 


11.7 


11.9 


14.4 


14.2 


65-69 


38.6 


39.7 


50.3 


54.1 


19.4 


19.7 


21.8 


22.2 


70+ 


92.3 


102.4 


109.2 


106.9 


65.5 


77.8 


80.6 


78.3 



Source: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 74 
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2.5.2 Life Expectancy 

Life expectancy at birth in Belarus after steady growth (it had increased from 38 
years in 1897 to 72.9 years in 1968-1969) had stabilised during the second half of 
the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s and then it had started to decline, reaching 
70.8 years in 1983-1984. After a slight rise in 1986-1987, the life expectancy at 
birth experienced a steady decline (Table 2.9). 



Table 2.9: Life Expectancy at Birth, 1958-1998, selected years, in years 



Period/ 

year 


Both 

sexes 


Male 


Female 


Period/ 

year 


Both 

sexes 


Male 


Female 


1958-1959 


70.3 


66.2 


73.5 


1993 


69.2 


63.8 


74.4 


1970-1971 


72.5 


68.1 


76.0 


1994 


69.0 


63.5 


74.3 


1978-1979 


71.4 


66.3 


75.9 


1995 


68.6 


62.9 


74.3 


1989 


71.8 


66.8 


76.4 


1996 


68.6 


63.0 


74.3 


1990 


71.1 


66.3 


75.6 


1997 


68.5 


62.9 


74.3 


1991 


70.7 


65.5 


75.5 


1998 


68.4 


62.7 


74.4 


1992 


70.3 


64.9 


75.4 











Sources: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 87; Goskomstat, 1999b, p. 48 



As a result, life expectancy dropped lower than the 1958-1959 level and in 1998 was 
only 68.4 years. The worsening public health can be attributed to poor working 
conditions, low economic well being, poor nutrition, polluted environment, stress, 
transport congestion in cities, lack of economic and social stability, lack of fitness 
activities and a low level of medical care. These social developments are also re- 
flected in the rise of the cause-specific death rates (cancer, endocrine abnormalities, 
immune system illnesses, accidents, homicides and suicides). 



2.5.3 Causes of Death 

The structure of the cause-specific mortality rates in Belarus is similar to the struc- 
ture in developed countries; however, the rates are much higher. In 1997 638.5 
people per 100,000 died from the heart and vascular diseases, 189.7 people per 
100,000 died from cancer and 145.9 people per 100,000 died from accidents, poi- 
soning and traumas. 

The health of a population strongly depends on people’s life styles and their self- 
protecting behaviour. In Belarus, neither the dominant life style nor the self-protect- 
ing behaviour is boosting public health. People do not take personal responsibility 
for their own health. For instance, 54.0% of all men aged 16 and older smoke, 4.8% 
of all women smoke. The average number of cigarettes a person smokes per day is 
14 for men and 8 for women {Current Statistics 1998, 1999) 

Consumption of alcohol is growing even among schoolchildren. According to chil- 
dren’s responses, by the year 9 at school, 2.6% of them drink alcohol 3-4 times or 
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more per month (4.2% boys and 1.8% girls) and by the year 1 1 at school, 9.9% do 
the same (13.5% boys and 7.3% girls). Among adult population, the use of alcohol 
is much heavier {Current Statistics 1998, 1999). 

Furthermore, people in Belarus do not usually exercise or participate in sports. Chil- 
dren also are not actively involved in sports. Only 17.7% of them regularly go to 
sport sessions, 32.0% occasionally go to the swimming pool, 43.0% do some exer- 
cises only at school at physical culture lessons, and 7.3% do not practice sports or 
physical exercises at all. Adult population is even less active in sport and fitness. 
Only 20.2% of men and 11.0% of women aged 16 and older practice sports {Cur- 
rent Statistics 1998, 1999). 

The modem regime of mortality and life expectancy in Belams and its dynamics are 
worrisome. The negative trends, as we have already mentioned, are the consequences 
of the current economic development of the republic. But the biggest concern is the 
fluctuation of life expectancy and mortality rates during last 25 years. Life expec- 
tancy has been also lagging behind the economically developed countries. This situ- 
ation is not new, however. The high mortality trends that we described above have 
continued to hold since the beginning of the 1960s. 

The current social and economic crisis and the deteriorating ecological situation 
negatively affect population health and mortality levels. Mortality is likely to stay at 
high levels long into the future. A downward trend might be expected only beyond 
the first decade of the XXI century. To bring about this change, effective preventive 
measures against premature deaths are needed. Not only stagnation but also the 
degradation of the population’s health should be dealt with. A one time centralised 
action will not be enough. There is a need for a long-term government programme 
that would address protection and support of the population’s health. 

The draft of the programme ‘‘Health'' has already been developed. According to this 
programme, the state should provide basic medical services and emergency medical 
help, monitor and deal with infectious and other serious diseases, and support 
health care for mothers and children. The state also should create wide opportuni- 
ties for every citizen to actively engage in the protection of his or her own health 
(free choice and availability of a physician, hospital, method of treatment, quality of 
medical care, etc.). With the understanding that the complex goal of improving the 
population health cannot be achieved solely by reforming the health care system, 
the government programme also plans to promote healthy life styles in which peo- 
ple are responsible for their own health and their children’s health. The programme 
also plans to ameliorate the ecological situation in Belarus. 

In view of the crisis situation that Belarus has lately been experiencing, it is very 
important not to lose previously achieved standards of the medical care. That is why 
the government programme “Health" includes urgent measures to resolve problems 
existing in epidemiological services, first aid and emergency medical care, and aims 
to guarantee supply of the basic medicines to population. Measures geared at resolu- 
tion of the ecological problems are also included into programme. But the biggest 
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issue that puts the implementation of this programme under threat is that the govern- 
ment lacks necessary financial and other resources to support the programme. 



2.6 Migration 



During the 1980s and in the beginning of the 1990s, Belarus had experienced radical 
changes in the volume, intensity and direction of migration flows. The changes were 
caused by the start of the transformation (“perestroika”) of the economic and social 
life in the republic and, in addition, by the Chernobyl catastrophe in 1986. The col- 
lapse of the former Soviet Union in December 1991 had the biggest impact on mi- 
gration trends. Internal inter-republic migration of the population of the former So- 
viet Union after its dissolution has become an international migration phenomenon. 

As a result of the collapse of the former Soviet Union, the amount of migrations 
due to economic, family and study motives has decreased, but migration caused by 
crisis or stress situations has skyrocketed. 

The dissolution of the former USSR, the economic and political crisis, military con- 
flicts in some parts of the former Soviet Union, the Chernobyl catastrophe and other 
events have determined the growth of migration flows of repatriates, refugees and 
illegal immigrants. The net migration has fluctuated significantly during the last years 
in both directions. In 1992, net migration was positive - plus 53.6 thousand people, in 
1993 it was plus 32.4 thousand. After that it had been negative during two years: mi- 
nus 3.3 thousand in 1994 and minus 0.2 thousand in 1995; and then it became again 
positive: plus 9.4 thousand in 1996 and plus 14.7 thousand in 1997 (Council of Eu- 
rope, 1998, p. 445). The net migration had peaked during 1992 and 1993 years. 



2.6.1 Internal Migration 

The most intensive migration in Belarus was internal. In 1997, 190.6 thousand peo- 
ple migrated within the republic. In particular, 1 14. 1 thousand people moved within 
one district, 76.4 thousand people moved from one region to the other, and 100.1 
thousand people migrated within their region: moving from district to district, from 
town to town or from mral area to the city. However, the main direction of the mi- 
gration streams was from rural areas to the cities (Goskomstat RB, 1998). 



2.6.2 International Migration 

During the 1990s, international migration streams in Belarus were not as big as in- 
ternal streams. In 1997, 31.4 thousand people arrived to Belarus and 16.7 left it, 
making the net migration 14.7 thousand (Council of Europe, op. cit., p. 444). There 
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are currently two major flows of international migration in Belarus: the first one is 
directed to and from the countries of the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) and the Baltic states and the second - to and from the countries that are not 
part of the CIS or the Baltic States. The first flow during the 1990s had steady posi- 
tive net migration (Figure 2.7); the second flow had a negative net migration. Dur- 
ing seven years from 1991 to 1997, the biggest number of migrants came to Belarus 
from Russia - 68.8 thousand people and from the Baltic States - 40.8 thousand peo- 
ple. The relatively big number of migrants arrived from Kazakhstan - 20.5 thou- 
sand, from Ukraine - 20.2 thousand, from the republics of Central Asia - 17.9 thou- 
sand, from Caucasian states - 15.1 thousand and from Moldova - 2.6 thousand 
(Goskomstat RB, 1999a). 

In 1997, 29.9 thousand people came to Belarus from the CIS and the Baltic States 
and 9.7 thousand people left Belarus in the opposite direction. Seven thousand peo- 
ple moved out of Belarus and beyond the borders of CIS and the Baltic States to the 
so-called “far abroad”, and 1.5 thousand people arrived in Belarus from the “far 
abroad” (Goskomstat, 1999a). 




1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 | 

Figure 2.7: Migration Between Belarus and the CIS and the Baltic States, 
1990-1998 

Sources: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, pp. 89-95; Goskomstat RB, 1999b, pp. 49-51 



2.6.3 Repatriation of Ethnic Belarus 

The repatriation of Belarus people had started in the 1980s, but during the 1990s it 
has become more intensive. Ethnic Belarus people are returning to Belarus: 40-50% 
of all registered immigrants identified themselves as ethnic Belarus. The largest 
proportion of ethnic Belarus was in the stream of migrants from the Baltic States - 
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more than 50%. During seven years (1990-1997), 236.8 thousand people, identify- 
ing themselves as ethnic Belarus, came to Belams from the CIS and the Baltic 
States. This is more than 10% of all ethnic Belams that lived in the former Soviet 
Union outside of Belams. Repatriation of Belams people was caused by many fac- 
tors, among which the dissolution of the former Soviet Union and interethnic con- 
flicts in many parts of the CIS are the strongest. The immigration to Belams from 
all republics of the former Soviet Union peaked in 1992; after that year the volume of 
this flow decreased. During 1996, 50.2 thousand Belams people returned to Belams 
from the countries of the CIS, and during 1997 - 13.5 thousand people (Council of 
Europe, op. cit., p. 444). 



2.6.4 Emigration Beyond the Borders of the CIS and the Baltic States 

The dramatic economic and social crisis along with critical ecological situation in the 
republic, as well as liberalisation of life and reform of the emigration legislation 
contributed to the growth of the emigration flow at the end of the 1980s and begin- 
ning of the 1990s (Figure 2.8). According to the data of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of Belams, in 1989, 14.7 thousand people were granted permission to travel 
abroad, while in 1990 this number increased more than twice and reached 34.1 
thousand. Later, the volume of this flow has declined and has relatively stabilised: 
in 1991 — 22.0 thousand people; in 1992 - 9.7 thousand people; in 1993 - 6.9 thou- 
sand people; in 1994 - 7.0 thousand people; in 1995 - 8.8 thousand people, in 1996 - 
8.9 thousand people; and in 1997 - 8.9 thousand people. 




Figure 2.8: Emigration from Belarus, 1989-1998 

Sources: Goskomstat RB, 1999a, p. 94; Goskomstat RB, 1999b, p. 51 
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2.6.5 Ecological Migration 

The critical ecological situation in Belarus, a direct result of the Chernobyl catastro- 
phe, strongly affected the volume and destinations of internal migration. People are 
migrating from Gomel and Mogilev regions. During 1996, from the contaminated 
zones of the immediate relocation 1,582 people (720 families) have moved and in 
1997 - 1,261 people (498 families), respectively. 



2.6.6 Illegal Migration 

Illegal migration is a very new phenomenon for Belarus. According to the estima- 
tions of some specialists, there are around 100-300 thousand people who came ille- 
gally to Belarus from the countries of CIS, Asia, Africa and Middle East. Illegal 
immigrants are coming to Belarus as tourists, transit passengers, business or private 
visitors. Very often, illegal immigrants are coming as refugees. The majority of the 
illegal immigrants use Belarus as a transit point for their further illegal migration to 
the countries of Western Europe. 



2.6.7 Refugee Migration 

Massive forced migration and growing number of refugees during the 1990s be- 
came a new and very serious issue for Belarus. During 1992-1997, the Government 
Migration Department registered 31.2 thousand people from CIS and the Baltic 
States, who applied for a status of refugee. More than 35% of them came from the 
Baltic States. In 1997, 158 people from the “far abroad” have applied for the refu- 
gee status in Belarus. 



2.6.8 Labour Migration 

Registered labour migration in Belarus has a small but growing volume. According 
to the data of the Ministry of Statistics in 1995, 225 foreign specialists came to 
work officially and 1,692 people left Belarus officially to work elsewhere. In 1996, 
this figures were 371 and 1,894; and in 1997 - 457 and 3,226, respectively. 



2.7 Conclusion 



The current demographic situation in Belarus creates concerns regarding the future 
development of the country. These concerns are not only about the decreasing abso- 
lute size of the population, but more about the fact that Belarus is losing a previ- 
ously achieved standard of living for its population. The material well being of the 
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population, availability and quality of education and medical care are declining, 
physical and moral health of the population is deteriorating, opportunities to have 
even a small number of children are narrowing. The major complex demographic 
problems of the coming 20-25 years thus will have not only quantitative, but a mostly 
qualitative character. 
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Population Development in Bulgaria 

Dimiter Philipov 



3.1 Introduction 



In 1962, Bulgaria celebrated the birth of its eight millionth inhabitant. I remember 
that it was a boy, bom in the countryside. His parents got presents and their names 
were in the newspapers. But how was it possible to trace that he was exactly the 
eight millionth person? The answer is obvious - with very cmde approximation. 
This baby was selected by chance. A case was created to celebrate a growing popu- 
lation in conditions of victorious socialism. In 1985, the population reached 8.5 
million, but there were no celebrations. They were postponed for the 9 millionth 
person. Some were impatient waiting for the appearance of the 10 millionth Bul- 
garian citizen. After the population reached its maximum of 8,992 thousand in 
1989, one would expect that the 9 million mark would be reached in 1990, but by 
then nobody was thinking of such solemnities. Instead, in the 1990s the demographic 
change has been often described as a “catastrophe”. 

The year 1989 was a turning point in the population changes that will be discussed 
in this paper. The year 1990 marked a decrease in the population, because deaths 
exceeded births for the first time in the history of Bulgaria, except for in wartime 
years. A huge number of emigrants who left the country were accounted for only in 
the 1 992 population census, which was carried out in December of that year. Half a 
million people were lost. During the next several years, deaths increasingly exceeded 
births, thus natural increase decreased steadily below the zero mark. The emigration 
continued, although at a lower speed. Table 3.1 illustrates these changes. 



Table 3.1: Population Change, 1989-1996 





1989 


1990 






1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Cmde rates (per 1,000): 
Births 


12.5 


11.7 


10.7 


10.2 


10.0 


9.4 


8.6 


8.6 


Deaths 


11.9 


12.1 


12.3 


12.4 


12.9 


13.2 


13.6 


14.0 


Natural increase 


0.6 


-0.4 


-1.6 


-2.2 


-2.9 


-3.8 


-5.0 


-5.4 


Emigration (1,000) 


218.0 


87.9 


40.2 


65.2 










Population (1,000)^ 


8,767' 


8,669' 


8,595' 


8,485 


8,460 


8,427 


8,385 


8,340 



'As of 3 1 December of a given year 

^Estimations done on the basis of the 1992 population census results 
Source: based on the data of National Institute of Statistics (NIS) 
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This article discusses the basic constituents of these changes, such as fertility, mor- 
tality, external migration, and family formation and dissolution, as a result of changed 
demographic behaviour. 



3.2 Basic Demographic Processes 



3.2.1 Population Change and its Components 

Changes in the total population were briefly described above. Here I discuss what 
happened with the components of these changes - fertility, mortality, and external 
migration. They are preceded by descriptions of other changes in population struc- 
tures. I first consider the basic demographic structure - the age and sex composi- 
tion. Figure 3.1 below presents the age pyramid of the population observed in 1992, a 
population census year. 




Figure 3.1: Age Pyramid on 31.12.1992 

Source: author’s calculations based on census tabulations 

The pyramid tells a brief story of the Bulgarian population. It reflects the decrease 
in the number of births during the 10-15 years preceding 1992. The decrease in the 
last two years is notable. The population pyramid also reflects a temporary increase in 
natality that began in 1973 and in 1968. This was due to the pronatalist policy, which 
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was adopted in 1967 and improved in 1972. The increase of the number of people 
around ages 40—45 was due to the compensating increase in births after the Second 
World War. It was preceded by a decrease in natality during the war. Finally, the 
effect of the First World War and the preceding wars in the Balkans substantially 
narrowed the pyramid because of a decreased number of births. 

The sex distribution is typical for a population where females live longer. The pyra- 
mid is a little bit “swelled” on the right side beyond around age 60. Beyond this 
age, females outnumber males by about 12%. This difference is primarily due to the 
longer life expectancy of females. 

In order to get a quantitative impression on the age composition and its change, I 
consider three age groups: 0 to 14 years of age, 15 to 64, and 65 and over. The table 
below gives their shares observed in 1985, 1992 and 1996, for the total population 
of the state, as well as for the urban and the rural population. In addition, data for 
males and females is given for 1996. 



Table 3.2: Population by Age Group and Sex, 1985, 1992 and 1996, per cent 



Age 


1985 


1992 


1996 


group 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Male 


Female 




Total 


0-14 


22 


19 


17 


18 


16 


15-64 


67 


67 


67 


68 


67 


65+ 


11 


14 


15 


14 


17 




Urban 


0-14 


23 


20 


18 


19 


17 


15-64 


69 


70 


71 


71 


70 


65+ 


8 


11 


12 


10 


13 




Rural 


0-14 


19 


17 


16 


17 


16 


15-64 


63 


61 


61 


63 


59 


65+ 


18 


22 


23 


20 


26 



Source: NIS, 1996 



Table 3.2 refers to a very short period of time when changes in the population age 
structure were occurring. Still, these 1 1 years vividly mark the process of populati- 
on ageing. It can be seen that the share of aged persons increases rapidly because of 
a decrease in the share of youngsters. The share of adults remains relatively con- 
stant. The same trend would be observed if a longer period of time was considered. 

The Bulgarian population has been ageing for several decades. Population projec- 
tions indicate that this process will continue into the future. International compari- 
sons show that it will be one of the most aged populations in Europe at the begin- 
ning of the next century (Stolnitz, 1992). 
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The ageing of the total population is due to decreased fertility. International migra- 
tion has only a limited impact. The distribution of the ageing population in urban 
and rural settings is completely different. Table 3.2 shows that the share of aged 
persons in the rural areas is significantly higher than in urban settlements. In many 
rural communities the population consists of aged people only. The population pyr- 
amid in such areas is ‘T”-shaped. This territorial difference is due to the domination 
of the rural-urban internal migration flow. It was the strongest during the 1950s and 
the 1960s when the spreading industrialisation needed a labour force. 

The sex structure in these three age groups, given for 1996 in Table 3.2, exhibits a 
larger number of aged women than men. This indicates an important social problem 
- the number of aged women living alone is very large, especially in rural settle- 
ments. By using Tables 3.1 and 3.2, one can estimate approximate changes in the 
labour force, which is the population aged 15 to 64. In 1985, it was 5,997 thousand. 
In 1992, it decreased to 95% of that number, and in 1996 to 92% of that in 1985. 
Hence, the demographic change caused a trend towards a decrease in the labour 
force. This process is rapid, given the decline by 8% in just 1 1 years. 

The demographic burden can be estimated by using the data in Table 3.2. These are 
two types of dependency ratios. Dividing the aged (old) by the adult population forms 
a ratio that is a measure of the demographic burden on the adults with respect to 
aged people. Dividing the sum of aged and young to the adult (measure of full de- 
mographic burden) forms another ratio. Both are given in Table 3.3. 



Table 3.3: Age Dependency Ratios, 1985, 1992 and 1996 





1985 


1992 


1996 


Age dependency ratio, 1 st variant’ 


0.17 




HMi 


Age dependency ratio, 2nd variant^ 


0.49 







'Population aged 65 and over as a percentage of population aged 15-64 
^Population aged 0-14 and 65 and over as a percentage of population aged 15-64 
Source: author’s calculations 



While the full demographic burden hardly changes during the 1 1 years, the ratio of 
aged to adults increases considerably. These observations indicate, in general, that 
transfers in the social system must take place in the direction from young to aged 
people. The future social system will heavily be engaged with problems of the aged 
persons. Economic policy will inevitably have to consider the specific consumption 
patterns of the aged and their need for certain goods, such as pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. The most important problem is whether there will be enough working people 
to make up for the pensions of the aged. Thus, one of the major problems in the re- 
form of the contemporary pension security system is to consider these demographic 
difficulties that will inevitably increase in the next couple of decades. 
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3.2.2 Marital Status 

The marital status structure of the Bulgarian population is analysed by using popu- 
lation censuses. The last census of 1992 will be considered here. It shows the popu- 
lation distribution by sex and four marital categories: single, married, divorced, and 
widowed. The latter three can be combined into the category of ever-married. It is 
exhibited in Figure 3.2. 




I Age 

Figure 3.2: Distribution of Ever-married Males and Females by Age, 
1992 

Source: author’s calculations based on census tabulations 



The Figure 3.2 shows that ultimately all males and females have ever entered into a 
marriage, independently of whether they were married, widowed, or divorced at the 
time of the census. The data shows that 96-98% of people over 50 was ever-married. 
The available data is grouped into 5 -year age groups until age 40 and 10-year age 
groups at higher ages. Still, it can be judged that the top 10 percentile interval is 
reached at about age 40 for males, and at age 30 for females. The singulate mean 
age approximates the mean ages of entry into first marriage (see J. Hajnal, 1953). 
This number is equal to 26.5 for males and 22.2 for females. It refers to a period of 
several decades rather than to a particular year. 

Table 3.4 gives data for the marital composition by four marital categories. It re- 
veals that the divorced population is a small fraction of the total. A major reason is 
that divorcees remarry. Their fraction would remain small if the age distributions 
were considered. This fraction is higher for females because their number at older 
ages is higher. 
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The category of widowed reveals a large number of widows with respect to wid- 
owed men. It is again the longer length of life for females that explains this differ- 
ence. For example, at ages beyond 80, nearly 80% of all females are widows, while 
the number of widowed men equals approximately the number of married men be- 
yond the same age. 



Table 3.4: Population by Sex and Marital Status, 1992 





Total 


Single 


Married 


Divorced 


Widowed 


Total 




1,000 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Male 


4,166 


38 


56 


2 


4 


100 


Female 


4,313 


30 


54 


4 


12 


100 



Source: NIS, 1992 



3.2.3 Ethnic Composition 

The Bulgarian population is a mixture of diverse ethnic groups. The dominant group 
is the Bulgarians. The largest other groups are the Turks and Roma/Gypsies. The 
most recent population census counted altogether 29 ethnic groups, ending with “oth- 
ers”. Table 3.5 gives the numbers and shares of the major ethnic groups as observed 
in the 1992 population census. 

These shares are indicative of the ethnic composition of the Bulgarian population 
for decades before 1992. The moderate changes in these shares hide a rich story of 
diverse demographic trends. Turks and Roma/Gypsies traditionally have a higher 
fertility and mortality than Bulgarians. Large groups of Turks have left the country 
following bilateral agreements with the neighbouring Republic of Turkey. 



Table 3.5: Population by Main Ethnic Groups, 1992 





Total 


Bulgarians 


Turks 


Roma 


Others 


Number (1,000) 


8,487 


7,271 


800 


313 


103 


Proportion (%) 


100.0 


85.7 


9.4 


3.7 


1.2 



Source: NIS, 1992 



Among the “others” of specific interest, are ethnic groups such as the Karakachans (of 
Greek origin), Cherkez, Gagauz (of proto-Bulgarian origin), Wallachians, and Tartars. 
Studies about their origin are often controversial. 



3.3 Fertility 



The abrupt fall in fertility began in 1989. While the total number of live births in 
1985 was 1 18,995 and 1 17,440 in 1988, it fell down to 1 12,272 in 1989, and as low 
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as 72,188 in 1996. In discussing fertility changes, I will focus separately on the lev- 
els of fertility, age differentials and birth order. 



3.3.1 Fertility Level 

The demographic transition in Bulgaria finished around the end of the 1950s and 
the beginning of the 1960s. Then fertility and mortality fell to about zero population 
growth. In 1965, fertility was for the first time below replacement level, although 
the population growth was positive. This trend caused the adoption of the famous 
pronatalist policy in 1967 with a highly effective political instrument being the ban 
of abortions. Fertility rose for a couple of years, but then fell down again. In 1972 
and several times during the next decade, the pronatalistic policy was improved 
and a moderate rise in fertility could be maintained. During the 1980s, the total fer- 
tility rate (TFR) was close to replacement level (approximately equal to 2.1). These 
changes are illustrated in Figure 3.3. 



I 

; 2.4 




Figure 3.3: Total Fertility Rate (TFR) and Cumulated Fertility (CuF) at 
Age 30^ of the Cohort Born Between 1944-1966 

^Cumulated fertility at age 30 represents 90% of completed fertility. It is centred at the 
mean age of childbearing, 24 for each cohort 
Source: author’s calculation 



The figure illustrates the abrupt fall in fertility that began in 1989. The TFR dropped 
down from 1.97 in 1988 to 1.23 in 1996 (Table 3.6). Beside TFR, the figure exhibits 
the values of partially completed fertility (CF) of cohorts bom in 1944-45, through 
1966. A restriction is imposed at the age of 30, when nearly 90% of all fertility has 
already been completed. This restriction makes it possible to comprise a larger num- 
ber of cohorts. In the figure, the CF is placed at the mean age of childbearing, which 
is approximately 24 years. Thus the CF for the first cohort bom in 1944 is placed in 
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1968. It can be seen that the CF changes moderately in comparison with the TFR. 
Its values are close to replacement level. 

Table 3.6: Total Fertility Rate (TFR), 1989-1996 





1989 








1993 








TFR 


1.87 


1.74 


1.71 


1.59 


1.47 


1.37 


1.23 


1.23 



Source: NIS, 1996 



Surveys have been used in order to gain a deeper insight into the reasons for the fertil- 
ity change in the 1970s and 1980s. Researchers point to the following major rea- 
sons: the high level of female employment; the rising educational level of women; 
housing problems; rising consumerism and material aspirations (Atanasov, 1987). 

Carlson (1994) revealed that during the period 1947-1989, the deviation from the 
mean TFR and that of the ratio of young to aged within the labour force (age inter- 
vals 15—39 and 40-59) were closely correlated. This shows that the level of fertility 
was related to the relative size of the young labour force. This conclusion is in fact 
an inverse to the well-known Easterlin hypothesis. This relation was explained by the 
extensive character of the socialist economy, i.e. a growth in the labour force would 
increase the economic growth and, hence, fertility. The increase in the labour force 
practically stopped since the beginning of the 1970s and, consequently, fertility 
decreased. It can be easily computed that this relation does not hold after 1989. 

The fall in fertility after 1989 is attributed to one single reason according to the 
1998 Fertility and Family Survey (FFS) (Philipov, forthcoming). The interviewed 
women mostly pointed to the existing economic difficulties for not wanting another 
child. The survey surprisingly showed that a classical reason, such as the conflict 
between the desire for a career and care for children is unimportant. 



3.3.2 Age Differentials 

Figure 3.4 below illustrates the age-specific fertility rates observed in 1996. This 
age schedule is typical for fertility that begins at an early age, when compared with 
other European populations. It is also typical for an early completing of births. In- 
deed, beyond age 30, there is only a small fraction of the overall area under the curve. 
A third characteristic is that a large portion of the area under the curve is situated 
within a narrow age interval. These observations are quantified by the values for the 
mean age of childbearing and its standard deviation. They are 24.3 years and 5.1, 
respectively. This pattern of age-specific fertility was characteristic for a couple of 
decades preceding 1989. The most important observed change was the fall in the 
births of higher orders, reflected in a shift of the curve to the left. 

Only slight changes were specific to the period after 1989. First, there was a slight 
increase in the mean age at childbearing, corresponding to a small movement of the 
curve to the right (Figure 3.4). Second, the standard deviation increased a little. 
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which shows that the dispersion of births throughout ages has increased, although 
just a little. Third, there was a rise in adolescent fertility. This is, however, not evi- 
dent from the figure. It is due to diverse reasons. For example, low education contrib- 
utes to low sexual education and a lack of knowledge about modem contraceptives. 




Figure 3.4: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1996 

Source: author’s calculations 



3.3.3 Birth Order 

The order-specific TFR denoted by TFR(i) for the i-th child allows for the study of 
both level and distribution of fertility by birth order. It is computed by dividing the 
number of births of i-th order whose mothers are at age x, by all females aged x. 
Hence, the sum by i of TFR(i) is equal to TFR. The computed values are given for 
1985 and 1996 in Table 3.7. 

The TFR(l) for 1985 shows that nearly all women are expected to have at least one 
child. Most of them are expected to have a second child as well. Higher order births 
are much more rare. Their share is 15% of the total, as it can be estimated from the 
last row of the table. Hence, the two-child model was established among the Bul- 
garian families. The slight fall in fertility during the 1970s and the 1980s was mainly 
due to a fall in the births of order higher than the second. 

In 1996, the situation was completely different. Two-thirds of all women had a first 
child, and two-thirds of those had a second child. The two-child model does not 
hold any more. The decrease in fertility was due to a decrease in births of second 
and first order. The number of women who will remain childless or with only one 
child increased substantially. 
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Table 3.7: Fertility Indicators by Birth Order, 1985 and 1996 





1985 


1996 














1st 

child 


2nd 

child 


3rd 

child 


TFR(i) 


1.97 


0.91 


0.77 


0.18 


1.23 


0.66 


0.42 


0.09 


Proportion (%) 


100 


46 


39 


9 


100 


54 


34 


7 


Mean age of 
women at birth 


23.9 


21.8 


25.1 


26.7 


24.3 


22.5 


25.7 


27.2 



Sources: NIS, 1985 and 1996 



3.3.4 Extramarital Births 

Extramarital births before 1989 were, for decades, at the level of around 10 per 100 
births. In the year 1989, a new trend began here as well. The share of extramarital 
births began increasing, and by 1996, it had gradually reached 28.2%. There is no 
doubt that its rise marked the end of traditional behaviour and the start of new 
norms in nuptiality and fertility. 



3.4 Family Planning and Abortion 



The low level of fertility was mostly achieved by the use of traditional methods of 
birth control such as the calendar method, coitus interruptus, and abstinence. The 
use of modem contraceptives has been limited. It has partially spread among women 
living in urban areas. Knowledge about modem devices was purposefully restricted 
during the totalitarian regime in order to assure the success of the pronatalist policy. 
Now, family planning is spreading. It is expected to improve knowledge, distribu- 
tion and use of modem contraceptives among the entire population. 

Bulgaria is known as a country with a large number of abortions, along with Russia 
and Romania. For decades, it has been known that more than one abortion corre- 
sponds to one birth. This ratio was about 1.15 before 1989. Since then it began in- 
creasing: first to 1.3 in 1992 and then to the level of about 1.3 in 1995 and 1996. 
The number of abortions in 1996, for example, was 93,540 while the number of live 
births was 72,188. Regretfully, this method of birth control prevails among the popu- 
lation primarily because of the low sexual culture and lack of knowledge about mod- 
em contraceptives. An important reason is also the high price of the latter. 
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3.5 Mortality 



Mortality is described here by the average life expectancy at birth. It is given for the 
two sexes in Table 3.8. 



Table 3.8: Life Expectancy at Birth by Sex, 1980-1996, selected years, in years 





1980 


1985 














1995 


1996 


Male 


68.4 


68.1 


68.3 


68.3 


68.4 


68.1 


67.6 


67.3 


67.4 


67.4 


Female 


73.9 


74.2 


74.9 


75.0 


74.8 


75.1 


75.2 


74.9 


74.9 


74.6 



Sources: NIS, 1985 and 1996 



Since the end of the 1960s and until the end of the 1980s, the life expectancies for 
both sexes did not change substantially. However, causes of death did change dur- 
ing this period of time. Some causes, such as contagious diseases, decreased their 
impact on the overall mortality level. The primary causes of death were cardiovas- 
cular and cerebrovascular diseases, as well as respiratory and circulatory illnesses. 
The impact of malignant neoplasms also rose significantly. 

Infant mortality decreased during this period, but remained high, when compared to 
other European countries. In 1990, its level was 14.8 per 1,000 births, the lowest 
level ever achieved in Bulgaria. During the following years, it increased, but an 
important reason for this trend was a change in the registration of these events. It 
was adjusted according to the international recommendations of the World Health 
Organization. In 1996, its level was 15.6 per 1,000 births. After 1989, life expectancy 
at birth did not change as abruptly as it did in some ex-socialist countries. During 
the period 1989-1996, males lost about a year of their life. Life expectancy at older 
ages demonstrates how this happened. The estimated life expectancies at certain 
ages are given in Table 3.9. 



Table 3.9: Life Expectancy at Certain Ages by Sex, 1990 and 1996, in years 



Age 


1990 


1996 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


0 


68.3 


75.0 


67.4 


74.6 


1 


68.4 


75.0 


67.7 


74.6 


15 


55.0 


61.4 


54.2 


61.0 


45 


27.5 


32.6 


26.6 


32.2 


65 


12.9 


15.4 


12.6 


15.1 



Source: author’s calculations 



The life expectancy at age 1 shows that if the impact of infant mortality was elim- 
inated, males would live longer, especially in 1996. It can be seen that the loss of a 
year of life expectancy among the males in 1996 occurred in adult ages. Indeed, at 
age 65, both life expectancies in 1990 and in 1996 are close, but this is not the case 
at age 45. Mortality among adult males has increased during the last few years be- 
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cause of stress and an unhealthy way of life, especially smoking and inadequate con- 
sumption of food. Bulgaria ranks first in Europe, with respect to smoking. 

The age-specific mortality curves for males and females, as observed (without smooth- 
ing) in 1996, are presented in Figure 3.5. Both mortality schedules have shapes that 
do not differ from those observed in many other populations. 




Figure 3.5: Age-specific Death Rates, 1996 

Source: author’s calculations 



The most important difference between the two schedules is an excess mortality of 
males with respect to females at adult ages. It is vividly depicted in the figure. In 
1989, the adult mortality ratio for males to females was 2 to 1, while in 1994 it rose 
to 3 to 1 . The reasons for this were mentioned above. 

Standardised mortality rates by cause of death from the World Health Organization 
show that in 1991 Bulgaria’s males ranked first in the world according to deaths 
due to blood circulation diseases. Females ranked second. The total population ranked 
first in regard to mortality due to brain- vessel diseases. Malignant neoplasm ranked 
after these causes of death (NIS, 1995). During the most recent years, mortality in- 
creased primarily due to a rise in cardiovascular and digestive diseases. 

It should be noted that mortality differentials by ethnic groups are substantial. Ex- 
perts are of the opinion that life expectancy of Roma/Gypsies is not higher than about 
60 years (no data is available). Author’s personal (unpublished) estimations show 
that in 1993 life expectancy for Turks was about 64 for males and 71 for females. The 
Bulgarian ethnic group would have then a life expectancy that is about one year 
higher than that of the total population. 
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3,6 International Migration 



Until 1989, the only significant emigration flow was that of people from the Turk- 
ish ethnic group who moved to Turkey, in accordance with bilateral agreements. 
Ethnic migration was particularly strong in 1989 and 1990, when more than 300,000 
Turks left Bulgaria. This flow began spontaneously, following the repression by the 
totalitarian regime of the Turkish minority group. About 100,000 came back about 
one year later. 

The statistics of emigration are still being developed and, for the time being, there is 
no official statistical data about the size of annual emigration available. Estimates 
show that it is about 35 thousand per year (NIS, 1995). 

Immigration is considerably smaller and insignificant if demographic change is con- 
sidered. Illegal emigration and immigration is wide-spread. The most preferred coun- 
tries for emigration are the USA, Germany, and Canada. Turks have a definite pref- 
erence for Turkey. 

Bulgarians living abroad are not united into ethnic communities, unlike emigrants 
of some other countries. Hence, the emigration network has not been developed. It is 
expected that future emigration flows will remain at the magnitudes estimated to- 
day, i.e. during the next 10 years, a quarter of a million to half a million people will 
leave the country. 



3.7 Family Formation and Dissolution 



This section gives a statistical description of nuptiality and divorces followed by a 
description of the prevailing pattern of family formation. 



3.7.1 Marriage and Divorce 

Table 3.10 shows that the total number of marriages per year has been decreasing 
since 1975. An abrupt decline was observed after 1989. It cannot be explained by 
demographic statistical change such as a decrease in the number of persons eligible 
to marry. New behaviour patterns likely began to develop. 

The study of the marital status in the first section revealed that nearly all men and 
women have ever entered into a marriage. This inference is proven also by period 
data for first marriages. The sum of the age-specific first marriage rates is the total 
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first marriage rate, denoted here by TFMR. Table 3.10 shows the values for the 
TFMR in selected years. 



Table 3.10: Main Indicators of Nuptiality, 1965-1996, selected years 



Year 


Marriages 


Divorces 


Number 


TFMR' 


Mean age 
at first 
marriage 


Number 


TDR^ 
(under 50) 


Mean age 
at divorce 
(under 50) 


1965 


65,893 


0.92 


21.4 


8,679 


0.13 


30.3 


1975 


74,947 


1.00 


21.4 


11,030 


0.16 


30.2 


1985 


66,682 


0.93 


21.4 


14,361 


0.22 


31.1 


1989 


63,263 


0.93 


21.5 


12,636 


0.20 


32.2 


1990 


59,874 


0.87 


21.4 


11,368 


0.18 


32.1 


1991 


48,820 


0.70 


21.5 


11,044 


0.18 


32.0 


1992 


44,806 


0.66 


21.6 


9,465 


0.15 


34.6 


1993 


40,022 


0.58 


21.9 


7,324 


0.12 


34.5 


1994 


37,910 


0.58 


22.3 


7,990 


0.13 


32.3 


1995 


36,795 


0.56 


22.1 


10,661 


0.18 


32.5 


1996 


35,723 


0.54 


22.4 


10,014 







'Total first marriage rate (TFMR) is the probability of first marriage for a person if s/he to pass through 
her/his lifetime conforming to the age-specific first marriage rates of a given year; it is computed by the 
summation of age-specific first marriage rates, generally up to age 49, observed in a given year 
^Total divorce rate (TDR) is the probability of divorce for a married person if s/he to pass through 
her/his marriage years confirming to the duration-specific divorce rates of a given year; it is computed 
by the summation of divorce rates by duration of marriage, generally up to 30 years, observed in a given 
year 

Sources: based on NIS data and author’s calculations 



Until 1989, its value was close to 1. That is the case for years not included in the 
table. Hence, nearly all women will eventually marry. After 1989, this inference did 
not hold. The percentage of women who will ever marry decreased drastically in 
1996. Therefore, many women will remain never-married if the patterns of marriage 
revealed by the age-specific first marriage rates prevail for long time. In short, 
nuptiality has decreased significantly during the 1990s. 

Table 3.10 gives additional information on nuptiality through the mean age at first 
marriage. Its rise by nearly one year is evident. This can be observed since 1990. 
The reasons for the postponement of marriages are not well known. In a few years, 
with the accumulation of statistical information answer could be found, but now we 
remain only with speculations. 

The changes in the TFMR through time are illustrated by the age-specific first mar- 
riage rates for 1975 and 1996, given in Figure 3.6. 

The TFMR is the area under the curve. This area is considerably smaller in 1996, 
and the difference is due to the decrease in first marriages through age 25. After this 
age, there is virtually no change in the age-specific rates. Does this mean that youn- 
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ger people do not marry? Once again, this question cannot be answered till later. 
One possibility is that there is a complex cohort change that is masked by the period 
data studied here. Another possibility for the answer is that young people have de- 
cided not to marry. Then extramarital unions should have increased. 



; ^00 ^ 




Figure 3.6: Age-specific First Marriage Rates, 1975 and 1996 

Source: author’s calculations 



There are no vital statistics on extra-marital unions (cohabitation). The FFS data 
shows that only a small fraction (around 2.5%) of the interviewed women are living 
in such a union, including traditional forms of such a union. The modem form of 
cohabitation is still not widely spread in Bulgaria. The survey showed, however, 
that women accept this type of living arrangement (Philipov, op. cit.). Possibly, dur- 
ing the next few years it will spread quickly through a large part of the population. 

The change in the number of divorces per year is diverse. Divorces are heavily de- 
pendent on the legislative system. The changes in the latter in Bulgaria are usually 
in the direction of increasing divorce taxes. The last increase in the end of 1991 
made this tax many times higher than the previous one. Hence, divorces decreased 
for just three years. During these years, inflation made the tax small, so divorces in- 
creased again. 

The total divorce rate is a better index than absolute numbers. It is defined analo- 
gously to the TFMR. Its values for selected years are given in Table 3.10 above, 
computed for divorces of females under age 50. The TDR had been decreasing dur- 
ing the 1990s until 1995, when, most probably, a compensation increase began. 
Thus, through the years, the decrease has been smaller than that observed for mar- 
riages. The mean age at divorce for females under age 50 is also given in Table 
3.10. Its rise is evident. The temporary rise observed in 1992 and 1993 was proba- 
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bly due to the imposition of the higher tax, which in turn possibly caused postpone- 
ment of divorce by younger couples. 



3.7.2 The Pattern of Family Formation 

Family formation from the demographic point of view refers to entry into marriage, or 
the marriage pattern, and the birth of the first and successive children. These events 
were statistically described above, referring to females. 

The marriage pattern in Bulgaria has been characterised by a nearly universal entry 
into marriage and a low mean age at marriage for females, compared to many Euro- 
pean populations. International comparisons were made in the study of Hajnal (1965) 
on marriage patterns in Europe. Hajnal found that two major marriage patterns have 
been prevailing in two areas of Europe. The abstract line that links the cities St. 
Petersburg and Trieste is the divider between the patterns. To the west of this line 
dominated a pattern where marriages are not universal, about 70% of all women 
ever marry, and mean ages of first marriage are around 24-26 years. To the east of 
the line, a traditional pattern of nearly universal marriage dominated, where nearly 
all women ever enter into a marriage, and the mean age of first marriage is around 
20-22 years. 

The eastern pattern has been observed in Bulgaria for many decades. It has been 
only during the 1990s that marriages ceased to be universal and that women have 
been entering into first marriage at higher ages. It is expected by demographers that 
this tradition may gradually give way to a growth of extramarital cohabitation anal- 
ogously to what had happened in many European countries during the last couple of 
decades. 

The demographic patterns of childbearing are very similar to those of marriage. It is 
common in most populations, where traditions prevail, that the first child is bom 
around a year after the marriage. This should also have been expected to be the case 
with the Bulgarian population. However, vital statistics data indicates a different in- 
ference. Table 3.7 and Table 3.10 show that the difference between the mean age at 
first marriage and mean age at birth of a first child was 0.4 of a year in 1985 (i.e. 
about 5 months), and only 0.1 of a year in 1996. The difference is less than 9 months. 
The FES data exhibits a completely different relationship. The mean age at first mar- 
riage is 19.9 years, and the first child was bom 2.4 years later (Philipov, op. cit.). 

While vital statistics show a too small difference between mean age at first marriage 
and mean age at birth of a first child, according to the survey, it is quite large. Other 
surveys indicate the same inference. This contradiction makes difficult the generali- 
sation of these observations without further detailed work that is beyond the scope 
of this study. We may only conclude the following. The survey data refers to many 
cohorts, hence its mean ages refer to a long period of time, not just a particular year. 
They should describe traditional behaviour. The period data shows a decrease in the 
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difference between the two mean ages. Most probably that during the 1990s, there 
has been an increase in the number of first marriages that followed the first preg- 
nancy in which the woman decided to deliver. The lack of data allows for diverse 
speculations based on this observation. It may be concluded though, that there is a 
shift away from the traditional behaviour. 



3.8 Current Changes in Demographic Behaviour 



The previous sections presented quantitative aspects of recent population change. 
Here, the discussion focuses on behaviour. Why did fertility fall? Why did the num- 
ber of marriages fall? Why did the mean ages at marriage and childbearing rise? Such 
questions need behavioural answers once statistical indicators have outlined the 
major trends. 

The political and economic changes since 1989 brought about numerous changes in 
the way of life. With respect to changes in demographic behaviour, they form two 
major groups. The first one refers to the diffusion of behaviour that exists in other 
populations. The second refers to the adaptation of people to their changing condi- 
tions of life. 



3.8.1 Diffusion of New Forms of Demographic Behaviour 

The decline of nuptiality and fertility, a rise in their mean ages, and increase in di- 
vorces were observed in nearly all populations in Europe at different time periods. 
Significant changes of this kind began in the middle of the 1960s. They spread quick- 
ly through most of Western, Northern and Southern Europe during the 1970s and 
the 1980s. These changes were defined by some demographers as the “Second demo- 
graphic transition” (Cliquet, 1991; Lesthaeghe, 1992; van de Kaa, 1987). An impor- 
tant trend that characterised the second demographic transition was the spread of 
non-marital cohabitation. As it was already mentioned, extramarital cohabitation has 
been rare as of yet in Bulgaria, but is expected to grow. Hence, the major demo- 
graphic changes in Bulgaria today look, at least statistically, like those that devel- 
oped in Europe one or two decades ago. Is this diffusion? In order to answer this 
question, one needs to compare the causes of demographic changes in Bulgaria to 
those of the second demographic transition. The latter are identified as ideational 
shifts and breaks in traditional behaviour, and economic autonomy of women, among 
others. 

Such a study was carried out by the author (Philipov, 1997; Philipov et al, 1997). It 
stated that demographic changes until 1989 in Bulgaria, as well as in the other ex- 
socialist countries, could be closely connected to the domination of the totalitarian 
regime, where new forms of behaviour had little chance of diffusion. Hence, ideational 
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shifts could hardly break through. Economic autonomy of women was indeed achiev- 
ed during those years, when labour force participation rates for women rose signifi- 
cantly. It was also found to be doubtful that significant changes in behaviour such 
as ideational shifts could have developed within just a few years after the fall of the 
totalitarian regime. The study is inconclusive, finding insufficient evidence as to 
whether there was a diffusion of new forms of demographic behaviour. 



3.8.2 Adaptation to Changing Conditions of Life 

Since 1989, life in Bulgaria changed drastically in all its spheres: notably political, 
cultural, economic, and social. A concise description follows. 

The well-known political change includes the fall of the totalitarian regime. What 
followed, though, is difficult to define. Democracy came to predominate through 
freedom of speech and the press, the free market and new forms of property. Two 
political powers dominate, making the political system undesirably bipolar. During 
nine years, none of several governments were able to carry out a full term. The Na- 
tional Assembly needs to adopt hundreds of new laws necessary for the functioning 
of the new political order. However, the most difficult change to occur is a change 
within the minds of the people. Many still preserve old habits and understandings 
that are inconsistent with a democratic society. Aged people dominate among the 
latter. 

The economic changes in Bulgaria were especially difficult. The gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) in 1997 was 10.2 billion US dollars, which makes US$1,227 per capita. 
Given an index of 100 at 1990, industrial production in 1997 was 58.8 (UN ECE, 
1999, p. 11, 121). 

Privatisation began late. The first wave of mass privatisation was carried out in 
1995-1996. Paid privatisation is slow because of a lack of buyers. Most of the en- 
terprises continue to be state property. Very few large companies were privatised. 
Most of the privatised units are small enterprises and shops. Foreign payment for 
the privatised objects during the period 1992-1997 was only about 1%. Restitution 
of land is also slow. 

Restructuring is the major economic shift at the level of both sectors and property. 
Its effect on labour is particularly negative. Unemployment has risen substantially 
ever since 1990. In November 1997, 534 thousand persons were unemployed, which 
is 15% of the total labour force. A negative feature of unemployment is its long 
duration. In November 1997, 308 thousand persons had been unemployed for more 
than one year. Unemployment is larger among people with low qualifications, among 
women and the younger population (ILO, 1998). Especially high is the unemploy- 
ment level among Roma/Gypsies, as well as among the Turkish minority. 
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Inflation was strong during this period. Its peak was in January 1997, when hyper- 
inflation was reached. It was stopped by a change of the government. During the 
period 1990-1997, the consumer price index increased nearly 1,000 times. Being 
100 in 1990, it was 2,296 in 1994; 3,722 in 1995; 8,300 in 1996; and 98,132 in 
1997 (as of 3 1 December of each year). The largest increase was from 1996 to 1997 
— by more than eleven times (UN ECE, 1998). 

Liberalisation of prices was perhaps one of the few successful large-scale economic 
changes. It began in 1990, leaving practically no controlled prices today. Ceiling 
prices are used for basic primary products. Foreign investment is scarce in compari- 
son to other ex-socialist countries of Central Europe. Its volume during the period 
1991-1995 was only 530 million US dollars. Perspectives for its increase are unclear. 

The improvement of the economic environment was underway during 1997, after 
the adoption of a steady exchange course of 1 DM per 1 ,000 Leva (known as “ex- 
change board”). Inflation as a result has decreased; even deflation was reached for a 
short period of time. 

This difficult economic situation had a negative impact on incomes and social secu- 
rity. For example, the purchasing power of the household decreased nearly twice 
during the period 1994-1997. It was estimated that at the end of 1996 an inhabitant 
of Sofia needed 40,235 Leva monthly just for food, while his/her average income 
was only 15,831 Leva. The difference can be explained by the necessity for people 
to use up their savings. Unofficially, because of a lack of data, there is the explana- 
tion that many people have undeclared income. The black economy is supposed to 
be very large. 

Social policy is lagging behind the needs that it should meet. Social security has 
been only about 11.1% of the GDP during recent years, and health care - only 
3.4%. There still exists a wide social net that covers many people, but the coverage 
is often below the minimum subsistence level. So are pensions, which size was hardly 
adjusted until recently. 

This brief picture of the Bulgarian political and economic life reveals difficulties 
that people have to face. Under the need to assure their own personal existence, it 
may well be supposed that they should postpone marriage and births for later times, 
hoping for an improvement in their welfare. Postponement of births often leads to 
their denial. This is a short explanation of the adaptation to changing conditions of 
life. It may explain why fertility falls, and why mean age of childbearing rises. To 
the question in the FFS study “Why do you not want to have any more children?” 
the majority of the respondents (52%) in Bulgaria replied that “care for children is 
expensive” (Philipov, op. cit.). 

However, people who do not experience economic difficulties also postpone mar- 
riage and births. All people face a substantially increased set of choice alternatives 
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for study or work. In conditions of increased uncertainty, they decide to postpone 
such time-consuming and life-changing events as marriage and births. 

Diffusion or adaptation? This short discussion reveals that either one can be the 
basis of changed demographic behaviour if only quantitative changes are consid- 
ered. Where causes of change are considered, adaptation seems to be dominant. The 
impact of diffusion may be stronger in the future. Hence, it may be expected that 
fertility will remain at low levels for at least a decade ahead. This is the basis for 
hypotheses of low fertility levels in population projections (see Appendix). 



3.9 Population-related Policy 



The first pronatalist population policy (called demographic in Bulgaria) was intro- 
duced in 1966. It was dominated by such restrictive policy instruments as a ban on 
induced abortions, the introduction of a bachelor’ tax, etc. It proved to be ineffec- 
tive: people found ways to go around the restrictions. In 1973, the enlarged set of 
policy instruments was introduced, adding to the previous ones child allowances, 
mothers’ leaves, and other encouraging measures. This demographic policy was legal- 
ised through an Act of the State Council. Such an Act in the legal system of Bul- 
garia is at a level below laws and has only temporary significance - until a law re- 
places it. This has not happened yet as of today. This Act remains a legal basis of 
the demographic policy, even though the State Council has not existed for 8 years. 
The Act (“for the encouragement of natality”) has been reconstructed many times 
since its first announcement. 

After 1989, the rapid inflation made child allowances an ineffective policy instru- 
ment. Several times the National Assembly raised their level, but inflation made such 
adjustments ineffective very quickly. The last corrections were introduced in No- 
vember 1999. A monthly child allowance now equals 90% of the wage earned by the 
woman, but cannot be lower than the minimum wage. The same amount is paid to 
women during 135 days of mother’s leave. A longer leave with a decreased payment 
is also available. These policy instruments do not depend on the order of the birth. 

The long-lasting instruments of the demographic policy have become a social ne- 
cessity. They are accepted by society and no government would dare make unpopu- 
lar changes. Some changes are indeed discussed, but they are expected by society. 
For example, it is suggested that people with high incomes would not be eligible to 
get allowances. 

The legal basis of the demographic policy is also under discussion. There exist at the 
moment two basic opinions. One is that all law texts referring to children and the 
family, which affect the demographic policy, should be gathered into a single spe- 
cialised act. The other is that texts should stay where they are (in laws such as the 
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Code of the Family, the Law for persons and the family, and many others), but be 
improved according to the requirements of the transition to a democratic society. 

Women’s organisations and trade unions are most active with respect to the improve- 
ment of the legal system. These organisations are pushing the National Assembly to 
take up discussions on several projects of laws. Such projects refer to a Code of the 
Child and others that should legalise a system of family planning as well as provide 
incentives for higher fertility. 



3.10 Conclusion 



Where demographic statistics are considered, there is extensive information that 
reveals substantial changes in demographic behaviour in Bulgaria. Where causes 
for change are considered, our knowledge is modest. We are left to let time elapse 
to help us in understanding what is going on. There is little doubt that the worsened 
economic conditions of life as well as the diffusion of new behaviour have a major 
impact on peoples’ decisions to form families. Scientific research has to identify the 
population groups where each one of these, and possibly other, causes of change, 
have their dominant effect. 
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Appendix 



Forecast of the Population of Bulgaria According to Three Fertility Scenarios 

This forecast is based on a cohort projection. The key assumption is that cohorts 
bom after 1984 will have a completed fertility at the level of 1996 in Scenario 1; 
equal to 1.67 in Scenario 2; equal to 2.10 in Scenario 3. The initial year is 1996. 
The forecast was done by the author. 



Table 3.A1: Scenario 1: Completed Fertility Remaining Constant at the Level 
Observed in 1996 





1996 


2000 


2005 


2010 


2015 


2020 




Total 


Young’ (%) 


17.45 


15.66 


13.64 


12.71 


12.54 


12.09 


Working" (%) 


64.00 


64.96 


66.61 


66.73 


65.70 


65.05 


Old" (%) 


18.55 


19.38 


19.75 


20.56 


21.76 


22.85 


Number (1,000) 


8,362 


8,179 


7,906 


7,606 


7,282 


6,927 


CBR'* 


8.63 


7.97 


7.91 


7.85 


7.22 


6.45 


CDR" 


14.00 


14.84 


16.28 


17.06 


17.64 


18.16 


Natural growth 


-5.37 


-6.86 


-8.37 


-9.21 


-10.43 


-11.71 


TFR<5 


1.23 


1.11 


1.13 


1.18 


1.21 


1.23 




Male 


0-14 (%) 


18.30 


16.53 


14.55 


13.69 


13.57 


13.12 


15-64 (%) 


68.15 


69.07 


71.09 


72.09 


71.30 


70.95 


65+ (%) 


13.55 


14.39 


14.35 


14.22 


15.13 


15.93 


Number (1,000) 


4,090 


3,982 


3,833 


3,677 


3,513 


3,335 




Female 


0-14 (%) 


16.64 


14.84 


12.78 


11.80 


11.59 


11.14 


15-59 (%) 


60.02 


61.05 


62.38 


61.71 


60.47 


59.58 


60+ (%) 


23.34 


24.11 


24.84 


26.50 


27.94 


29.28 


Number ( 1 ,000) 


4,272 


4,197 


4,073 


3,929 


3,769 


3,592 
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Table 3.A2: Scenario 2: Completed Fertility^ Equal to 1.67 





1996 


2000 






2015 


2020 




Total 


Young ^ (%) 


17.45 


15.71 


14.09 


14.07 


15.05 


15.37 


Working" (%) 


64.00 


64.92 


66.26 


65.68 


63.83 


62.77 


Old" (%) 


18.55 


19.37 


19.65 


20.24 


21.12 


21.85 


Number (1,000) 


8,362 


8,184 


7,948 


7,726 


7,502 


7,244 


CBR“ 


8.63 


8.26 


9.24 


10.07 


9.67 


8.74 


CDR" 


14.00 


14.83 


16.22 


16.84 


17.19 


17.43 


Natural growth 


-5.37 


-6.57 


-6.98 


-6.77 


-7.52 


-8.68 


TFR<^ 


1.23 


1.15 


1.32 


1.51 


1.61 


1.65 




Male 


0-14 (%) 


18.30 


16.58 


15.04 


15.14 


16.24 


16.61 


15-64 (%) 


68.15 


69.03 


70.69 


70.88 


69.11 


68.21 


65+ (%) 


13.55 


14.39 


14.27 


13.98 


14.65 


15.18 


Number (1,000) 


4,090 


3,985 


3,855 


3,734 


3,628 


3,501 




Female 


0-14 (%) 


16.64 


14.88 


13.20 


13.07 


13.94 


14.22 


15-59 (%) 


60.02 


61.02 


62.08 


60.81 


58.88 


57.69 


60+ (%) 


23.34 


24.10 


24.71 


26.12 


27.18 


28.10 


Number (1,000) 


4,272 


4,199 


4,093 


3,986 


3,874 


3,744 



Table 3. A3: Scenario 3: Completed Fertility Equal to 2.10 





1996 


2000 


2005 


2010 


2015 


2020 




Total 


Young ‘ (%) 


17.45 


15.74 


14.50 


15.33 


17.37 


18.38 


Working^ (%) 


64.00 


64.89 


65.94 


64.72 


62.10 


60.67 


Old" (%) 


18.55 


19.36 


19.56 


19.95 


20.53 


20.95 


Number (1,000) 


8,362 


8,187 


7,986 


7,841 


7,717 


7,558 


CBR“ 


8.63 


8.51 


10.48 


12.21 


12.03 


10.84 


CDR" 


14.00 


14.83 


16.16 


16.64 


16.77 


16.77 


Natural growth 


-5.37 


-6.32 


-5.68 


-4.43 


-4.74 


-5.93 


TFR^ 


1.23 


1.18 


1.49 


1.83 


2.02 


2.08 




Male 


0-14 (%) 


18.30 


16.62 


15.47 


16.48 


18.71 


19.79 


15-64 (%) 


68.15 


69.00 


70.33 


69.76 


67.08 


65.71 


65+ (%) 


13.55 


14.38 


14.20 


13.76 


14.21 


14.50 


Number (1,000) 


4,090 


3,987 


3,875 


3,800 


3,740 


3,664 




Female 


0-14 (%) 


16.64 


14.91 


13.58 


14.25 


16.12 


17.06 


15-59 (%) 


60.02 


60.99 


61.81 


59.99 


57.40 


55.93 


60+ (%) 


23.34 


24.09 


24.61 


25.76 


26.48 


27.01 


Number (1,000) 


4,272 


4,200 


4,111 


4,041 


3,977 


3,894 
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Glossary (based on Recent Demographic Developments in Europe 1998, Strasbourg: 
Council of Europe, pp. 463-464): 

^The total population at working age; it is computed by the summation of males and 
females at working age (these are the ages 15 to 64 for males, and 15 to 59 for fe- 
males). 

^The population aged 0 to 14 completed years of age. 

^The total population beyond working age; it is computed by the summation of males 
and females beyond working age. 

^Crude birth rate (CBR) measures the relative frequency of births within the popula- 
tion as a whole in a given year; the ratios are expressed per 1,000 inhabitants. 

^Crude mortality rate (CMR) measures the relative frequency of deaths within the 
population as a whole in a given year; the ratios are expressed per 1 ,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

^Total fertility rate (TFR) measures the average number of children that would be 
bom alive to a woman during her lifetime if she to pass through her childbearing 
years conforming to the age-specific fertility rates of a given year. 

^Completed fertility (CF) measures the average number of children bom to a cohort 
of women up to the end of their childbearing age. 
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Population Development in the Czech Republic 
in the 1990s 

Miroslava Maskova and Leona Stasova 



4.1 Introduction 



In January 1993, the Czech Republic has started its independent existence after the 
dissolution of the Czechoslovakia. Since the beginning of the 1990s, the population 
of the Czech Republic has been experiencing a new phase of development: a com- 
pletely new tendencies in demographic behaviour of the Czech population have ap- 
peared. 

The levels of nuptiality and fertility have rapidly dropped during the past several 
years and the intensity of induced abortions has markedly decreased as well. The 
number of divorces has increased to an unprecedented level. Mortality rates, that 
were stagnating or only slightly improving during the last thirty years, have posi- 
tively changed in a relatively short time. Consequently, the relation between num- 
bers of births and deaths has also changed. The natural increase has reached nega- 
tive values for the first time in the post-war period. 

The most important implication of the current situation, however, is not a tendency 
towards a population decrease but, instead, a shrinking of the base of the age pyra- 
mid. This will cause irregularities in the age structure and affect relations between 
children and adults as well as between economically active and non-active popula- 
tion in the future. The progressive population ageing can be expected. 

The changes in demographic behaviour in the 1990s have undoubtedly been the 
result of the new political, economic and social conditions of the population devel- 
opment that have arisen as a part of the economic and social transformation after 
the November 1989 “Velvet Revolution”. The liberalisation of economic conditions 
and changes in the labour market, especially the emergence of private entrepreneurs 
and the pressure to have higher qualifications, have played an important role in the 
economic sphere. Young people, particularly those who are not under the pressure 
of the past historical experience and for whom it is less difficult to adapt life plans 
to a new situation, have reacted to these changed conditions. 

The transition to a market economy has brought not only positive implications by 
broadening the spectrum of individual possibilities and decisions. It has been also 
accompanied by a rise of various social risks, for example, unemployment. A richer 
variety of opportunities for personal development, on the one hand, and increasing 
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unemployment among young people or threat of it, on the other, have led a majority 
of young people to change their patterns of marriage and parenthood, to delay mar- 
riage and childbearing plans. 

While total unemployment rate in 1997 was about 5.5%, among those aged 15-19 it 
reached 20.2%. In the age groups 20-24 and 25-29, the figures were 7.3% and 6.1%. 
The unemployment rate was slightly higher for women than for men. One-third of 
unemployed persons in the age group under 25 years were looking for a job for 
more than 6 months. In April 1999, the total unemployment rate rose further to 
8.2% and its continual increase is expected (Kuchafova and Tucek, 1999; Hajny, 
1999). 

The changes in the demographic behaviour of young people have also been condi- 
tioned by an insufficient housing construction together with a rise in the prices of 
existing dwellings and the difficulties in finding rental accommodation, especially 
in large cities. A slow increase in real incomes of employees that only returned to 
their 1989 level in 1996 has been another important factor, although the higher quality 
of goods and services available should also be taken into account. Since 1995, the 
average annual rate of inflation remained just under 10% (UN ECE, 1999, p. 120), 
and the official minimum income and the social welfare benefits linked with it, in- 
cluding pensions, were adjusted accordingly. The degree of poverty, as judged by 
objective standards, remained low, although the relative poverty rose as income 
differences increased (Vecemik, 1998). 

The necessary transformation processes turned out to be more complicated than had 
originally been thought, placing a greater burden on the general population. The 
results of the 1998 parliamentary elections confirmed the changing preferences for 
existing political parties in response to the increasing criticism of political, economic 
and, especially, social development. The deregulation of energy and housing rental 
prices in 1998 has contributed to the stagnation of real incomes, to the increase of 
inflation and to the rise of anxiety about economic well being. The anxiety has been 
especially high among young families who are only beginning to decide about the 
number of children they will have and the timing of births (Kuchafova and Tucek, 
op. cit.). 

Thus, the population climate has substantially worsened under the current social 
circumstances and young people, except young businessmen, cannot expect any 
greater improvement of their situation in the meantime. The changes in the repro- 
duction of the population represent an example of pragmatic behaviour that reflects 
clearly the risks young people face under current situation if they decide to marry 
and bear children. This situation has not been changed by the valorisation of social 
and family benefits. On the other hand, the relatively stable social security of el- 
derly people in combination with improved health care was probably one of the 
reasons for the improved level of mortality among the elderly. 
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4.2 Total Population and Its Structures 



During the 1990s, the population of the Czech Republic on its territory of 78,864 
square kilometres has remained stable - slightly above 10.3 million (i.e. 131 inhab- 
itants per square kilometre). In 1994, the first decline in the number of inhabitants 
in modem times was recorded (Table 4.1). Since then, the number of births has not 
been compensating for the number of deaths. Net migration, even though positive, has 
not been sufficient to eliminate the losses due to negative natural increase. The fall- 
ing birth rate means that this trend can be expected to continue over the coming years. 



Table 4.1: Population Change, 1991-1998 





1991 






1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 




Total numbers 


Live births 


129,354 


121,705 


121,025 


106,579 


96,097 


90,446 


90,657 


90,535 


Deaths 


124,290 


120,337 


118,185 


117,373 


117,913 


112,782 


112,744 


109,527 


Natural increase 


5,064 


1,368 


2,840 


-10,794 


-21,816 


-22,336 


-22,087 


-18,992 


Immigrants 


14,096 


19,072 


12,900 


10,207 


10,540 


10,857 


12,880 


10,729 


Emigrants 


11,220 


7,291 


7,424 


265 


541 


728 


805 


1,241 


Net migration 


2,876 


11,781 


5,476 


9,942 


9,999 


10,129 


12,075 


9,488 


Total increase 


7,940 


13,149 


8,316 


-852 


-11,817 


-12,207 


-10,012 


-9,504 




Cmde rates (per 1 ,000 inhabitants) 


Natural increase 


0.5 


0.1 


0.3 


-1.0 


-2.1 


-2.2 


-2.1 


-1.8 


Net migration 


0.3 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


Total increase 


0.8 


1.3 


0.8 


-0.1 


-1.1 


-1.2 


-1.0 


-0.9 



Sources: CSU, 1999; KDGD, 1999b, Appendix, Table 1; authors’ calculations based on CSU, op. cit. 



In spite of stagnation in the total population in the 1990s, there have been changes 
in the proportions of the main age groups. Due to a low birth rate in the 1980s and its 
further fall in the first half of the 1990s, the number of children diminished both in 
absolute and relative terms. Between 1991 and 1999, the proportion of persons aged 
0-14 fell from 21.1% to 17.0% and thus reached a historical minimum (Table 4.2). 

As the large number of those bom during 1969-1974, a period of a temporary in- 
crease in the birth rate, entered productive ages, the proportion of people aged 15-64 
increased. Between 1991 and 1999, it grew from 66.3% to 69.3%. During the same 
period, the number of persons over the age of 65 remained almost unchanged at 
about 13% of the total population, since the numbers of those bom in the 1930s 
during depression were relatively low. The process of population ageing at the top 
of the age pyramid thus temporarily slowed. Despite the fact that limited changes in 
the proportion of the elderly in the population had occurred, the ageing process con- 
tinued. 
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Table 4.2: Population by Age, 1991-1999* 





1991 


1992 


1993 
















Number of persons ( 1 ,000) 


0-14 


2,176 


2,121 


2,065 


2,010 


1,948 


1,893 


1,843 


1,795 


1,752 


15-64 


6,827 


6,876 


6,933 


6,981 


7,029 


7,056 


7,078 


7,103 


7,127 


65+ 


1,302 


1,316 


1,328 


1,343 


1,372 


1,372 


1,388 


1,401 


1,411 


Total 


10,305 


10,313 


10,326 


10,334 


10,333 


10,321 


10,309 


10,299 


10,290 




Proportion of total population (%) 


0-14 


21.1 


20.6 


20.0 


19.5 


18.8 


18.3 


17.9 


17.7 


17.0 


15-64 


66.3 


66.7 


67.1 


67.6 


68.0 


68.4 


68.7 


69.0 


69.3 


65+ 


12.6 


12.7 


12.9 


13.0 


13.1 


13.3 


13.4 


13.6 


13.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Indicators of the age structure 


Mean age 


36.3 


36.5 


36.6 


36.8 


37.0 


37.3 


37.6 


37.9 


38.3 


Median age 


35.4 


35.6 


35.9 


36.0 


36.2 


36.4 


36.6 


36.8 


37.0 


Ageing index^ 


59.8 


62.0 


64.3 


66.8 


69.6 


72.3 


75.3 


78.1 


80.5 




Dependency ratios (%) 


Young^ 


31.9 


30.8 


29.8 


28.8 


27.7 


26.8 


26.0 


25.3 


24.6 


Old" 


19.1 


19.1 


19.2 


19.2 


19.3 


19.4 


19.6 


19.7 


19.8 


Total’ 


50.9 


50.0 


49.0 


48.0 


47.0 


46.3 


45.6 


45.0 


44.4 



'As of 1 January of a given year 

^Ageing index is a number of persons aged 65+ per 100 children aged 0-14 
^Population aged 0-14 as a percentage of population aged 15-64 
"'Population aged 65 and over as a percentage of population aged 1 5-64 
^Population aged 0-14 and 65 and over as a percentage of population aged 15-64 
Source: KDGD, 1999b, p. 10 



During 1991-1999, the index of ageing was steadily rising from 59.8 to 80.5 (Table 
4.2). The average age of the total population rose by two years during the period 
1991-1999 to 38.3 years - the highest level in the Czech history. The median age 
changed in a similar way, too. At present, the Czech population ages from the base 
of the age pyramid because of low birth rates. Ageing will speed up again very rap- 
idly at the beginning of the next century when numerous post-war generations reach 
retirement age. 

The above-mentioned trends in the age structure influenced also the economic bur- 
den placed on economically active population. The values of the young, the old and 
the total dependency ratios reflected the declining proportion of children, the stabil- 
ity in the number of the elderly and the slight rise in the proportion of persons in the 
productive age group. While in 1991 there were 50.9 dependent persons per 100 
people aged 15-64, in 1999 it was only 44.4 (Table 4.2) as primarily caused by the 
decline in the proportion of children in the population. This trend will remain 
unchanged until the end of the century but will be reversed shortly after the year 
2000, when the economic burden of the working age population is expected to rise 
sharply mainly due to the shifts in the age structure. The development of fertility 
and further mortality gains are the other factors that will speed up ageing after the 
turn of the century (KGDG, 1999b, pp. 59-60). 
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Table 4.3: Feminity Index\ 1991 and 1999^ 



Year 



1991 

1999 



Age group 



0-14 1 


1 15-29 1 


1 30^4 


1 45-59 1 


1 60-69 


70-79 


1 80+ 


95.3 


95.7 


98.4 




129.8 


165.4 




95.1 


95.7 


97.2 


103.8 


123.1 


164.4 





'Number of women per 1 00 men 
^As of 1 January of a given year 

Sources: KDGD, 1999a, p. 17; CSU, op. cit.; authors’ calculations based on CSU, op. cit. 



Total 



106.0 

105.6 



Another important characteristic of the population is its sex structure. It is affected 
both by biological factors of human reproduction and by the social environment. 
The slightly larger number of boys at birth is gradually balanced out by the higher 
level of male mortality, thus from the age of about 45 women outnumber men in the 
population. This predomination of women quickly rises with age. In the highest age 
groups it reaches extreme values (Table 4.3). While in 1999 there were about 123 
women per 100 men among those aged 60-69, in the age group 70-79 the ratio was 
164:100 and above the age of 80 the number of women was more than twice as 
high as the number of men (240:100). 

This imbalance can be explained by a relatively significant difference between the 
level of male and female mortality in the period before 1990, and partly by the 
losses of men through war, and by higher intensity of emigration of men during 
1948-1989. The less pronounced differences between male and female mortality in 
the 1990s have meant that the imbalance between the sexes is no longer worsening. 
In the higher age groups, the disproportion has become even smaller. 

The changes in demographic behaviour and the shifts in age structure are reflected 
in the composition of the population according to marital status. During the last 
several years, the biggest changes have been seen in the numbers of young people 
aged 20-34, the age group with the highest intensity of nuptiality and fertility. Be- 
tween 1991 and 1999, their number rose by 12%. However, this generation shift 
was accompanied by a decreasing level of nuptiality, as well as by an increase in the 
average age at first marriage. Consequently, the proportion of single people in the 
age group 20-34 rose dramatically: their number increased by 484,000 or by 77%; 
thus a great reserve of potential bridegrooms and brides appeared in the population. 
The changes in numbers and proportions according to marital status in the age 
group 35-59 were of lesser importance (KGDG, 1999b.) 

The declining mortality influenced the situation among the elderly - the proportion 
of married people increased while that of widowed persons dropped. Because of the 
stable high level of divorces, the proportion of divorced persons in the population in 
the age group above 25 rose continuously. These changes in the population structure 
according to marital status and age are likely to continue in the coming years unless 
marriages, which are being postponed, finally take place. Only then the relative pro- 
portions of young single and married persons would change. The proportion of di- 
vorced persons can be expected to rise further, while the percentages of widowed 
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persons could fall due to the decline of old age mortality, especially male mortality 
(KGDG, 1999a). 



4.3 Family Formation and Dissolution 



Until the end of the 1980s, the patterns of marriage were relatively stable. The high 
level of nuptiality (90% among men and 95% among women) and the prevailing 
low average age at first marriage (21-22 for men, 18-20 for women) were common 
(Rychtankova, 1995). Since the beginning of the 1990s, a real upheaval has started 
both in the total level of nuptiality and in the structure of this process. One-third 
fewer marriages were registered in 1998 than in 1989, with the greatest drop be- 
tween 1993 and 1994 (Table 4.4). A similar decrease occurred in the crude mar- 
riage rate. According to nuptiality tables for 1998, only 72% of single men and 78% 
of single women would enter marriage before the age of 50 (KGDG, 1999b). It means 
that, if the situation that existed in 1998 continued unchanged over the long term, 
more than one-fourth of men and one-fifth of women would remain single at the 
age of 50. 



Table 4.4: Marriages, 1989-1998, selected years 





1989 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 






Marriages 


81,262 


66,033 


58,440 


54,956 


53,896 


57,804 


55,027 


Crude marriage rate 


7.8 


6.4 


5.7 


5.3 


5.2 


5.6 


5.3 


First marriages 


55,958 


46,107 


39,538 


36,756 


35,900 


36,866 


35,896 


Net nuptiality rate - male' 


89.2 


81.8 


76.4 


73.2 


71.4 


73.1 


72.0 


Net nuptiality rate - female' 


95.3 


87.9 


82.5 


80.0 


77.1 


78.7 


78.0 



'Calculated from nuptiality tables (the percentage of persons who have ever been married by the age of 50) 
Sources: KGDG, 1999b, pp. 15, 17; CSU, op. cit., p. 74; Kucera and Simek, 1999, p. 175 



The decisive majority of people entering first marriage are below the age of 30. In 
the first half of the 1990s, a dramatic drop in first marriage rates took place in all age 
groups between 16 and 29 years, the lower the age the greater the drop. In 1997, the 
probabilities of first marriage for women aged 20 and under, for example, fell by 
more than 67% and for men aged 22 and under, by 57%. In the age group 24-30, 
the decrease was not as great - only by one-third (KGDG, 1999a, p. 25). The simi- 
lar tendency can be found among men despite the shortening of military service to 
one year and the introduction of civil service as an alternative. The highest level of 
first marriage rate among men has shifted to 24 years and to 23 years among women. 
The decline of first marriage rates was accompanied by a lesser concentration of mar- 
riages into a narrow age interval. Currently, the highest rates among women have 
been diffused to 5-7 units of age, while in the 1980s it was only 3-4 units (KGDG, 
1999b; Rychtankova, 1995). 
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Single people are postponing the first marriage until higher ages. This tendency is 
very strong and represents an important factor in the transformation of nuptial be- 
haviour. It can be demonstrated by the mean age at first marriage (Table 4.5). In the 
period 1989-1998, the mean age of men increased from 24.6 to 28.2 years and that 
of women from 21.8 to 25.8 years. The sharper increase of the mean age of brides 
decreased the age difference at first marriage between partners from 2.8 to 2.4 years. 

The reduction of the total level of nuptiality after 1989 was also influenced by the 
drop in remarriage rates. The marriage rates of divorced men and women decreased in 
all age groups, particularly in the age group below 30 (KGDG, 1999a, p. 28). Due 
to an overall fall in nuptiality in all categories within the population - among single 
persons as well as among divorced and widowed persons - the structure of mar- 
riages according to the marital status of partners has not much changed. 



Table 4.5: Mean Age at First Marriage, 1989-1998 





1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 










1998 


Male 


24.6 


24.0 


24.7 


24.8 


25.4 


26.2 


26.7 


27.1 


27.6 


28.2 


Female 


21.8 


21.4 


22.2 


22.5 


23.2 


23.9 


24.6 


24.9 


25.4 


25.8 


Index — male 


100 


97 


100 


101 


103 


106 


109 


110 


112 


115 


Index - female 


100 


98 


102 


103 


106 


110 


113 


114 


116 


118 



Sources: KDGD, 1999b, p. 17; Kucera and Simek, op. cit., p. 174 



The future developments in nuptiality in the Czech Republic decisively will be in- 
fluenced by the speed with which the new model of marriage patterns will stabilise 
and when and whether young people who are not entering into marriage now will 
eventually marry. The question of special interest is a dynamics and demographic 
consequences of cohabitation. The absence of reliable data does not enable to esti- 
mate to what extent consensual unions in the Czech Republic are an alternative or a 
substitution for legal marriages. At present, it appears that no favourable conditions 
exist for the broader expansion of cohabitation neither culturally (marriage is still 
considered an important part of traditional values), nor technically (a massive in- 
crease is not possible due to shortages in available affordable housing). Most likely, 
cohabitation serves as a form of a trial for marriage in the future. 

The Czech Republic has long had one of the highest divorce rates in Europe. It re- 
flects acceptance of the phenomena of divorces and divorced people both in the 
legislative norms and in society’s attitudes. The high divorce rates were also a con- 
sequence of very high levels of nuptiality before the beginning of the 1990s. Many 
of these marriages were formed under conditions that later became reasons for crisis 
in the marriage (e.g. pregnancy of the bride, low age at marriage and living together 
with the parents of one of the partners etc.) During 1990-1998, there were no sub- 
stantial changes in the numbers of divorces (Table 4.6). They oscillated around 
30,000 yearly, reaching their highest level in 1996 - over 33,000. In 1998, the total 
divorce rate reached its historical maximum - 42%. 
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Table 4.6: Divorces, 1990-1998 











IHAll 




1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Divorces 


32,055 


29,366 28,572 


30,227 30,939 31,135 


33,113 


32,465 


32,363 


Cmde divorce rate 


3.09 


2.85 


2.77 


2.93 


2.99 


3.01 


3.21 


3.15 


3.14 


Index of divorce 


35.2 


40.8 


38.6 


45.8 


52.9 


56.7 


61.4 


56.2 


58.8 


Divorces per 1 ,000 
married women ^ 


12.4 


11.5 


11.2 


11.9 


12.2 


12.4 


13.3 


13.1 


13.1 


Total divorce rate 


38.0 


34.8 


33.9 


36.2 


37.5 


38.4 


41.7 


41.9 


42.0 



^ As of 1 July of a given year 

Sources: KDGD, 1999b, p. 21; Kucera and Simek, op. cit., p. 175 



The highest divorce rates can be found in the age group 20-29. On average, 30 out 
of 1,000 married men or women are divorced. The rates decrease with age. In 1997, 
in the age group 30-39, approximately 20 out of 1,000 married men and women 
were divorced, while in the age group 40^9, about 10 out of 1,000 married men 
and women were divorced, and in the age group over 60 the rates drop to levels 
close to zero (KGDG, 1999b, p. 22). Besides the age pattern, the other important 
criterion for evaluating the structure of divorces is the length of the marriage. The 
highest rates of divorce, about 3%, were in the third and fourth years of marriage at 
the beginning of the 1990s; in the second half of the 1990s it also included the fifth 
year. On the other hand, the divorce rates in the first and second years of marriage 
slightly fell, reflecting probably new marriage patterns - the postponement of mar- 
riages until higher ages. At present, almost 12% of marriages are dissolved within 
the first 5 years of marriage duration and over 20% within the first 10 years after 
marriage. This proportion rises to 30% within the duration of 15 years. During last 
three years, the divorce rate for marriages lasting less than 5 years has decreased 
while the proportion of dissolved marriages after 5 years of duration has increased 
(KGDG, 1999b, p. 23). This indicates that marriages formed during the period of a 
relatively high level of nuptiality are less stable. It also indicates that society is be- 
coming more tolerant towards divorces. 



4.4 Natality and Abortions 



Until the end of the 1980s, natality and fertility rates in the Czech Republic were 
still reaching relatively high levels. The majority of the first children were bom 
soon after marriage; the preferred fertility model was a two-child family with only a 
small age difference between the children. Over 90% of children were bom in wed- 
lock, albeit many were conceived beforehand (about 55% of all conceptions). A 
usual reaction to such situation was to marry. That is why the proportions of extra- 
marital births reached very low level - around 8-9% (KDGD, 1999b, p. 28). This 
fertility regime corresponded to the most favourable time for childbearing (birth 
timing) in the view of the given social and pronatalist population policy measures 
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of the government, and to the almost full employment of women, including those 
with young children. 

Only after the political changes at the beginning of the 1990s, did substantial changes 
in reproductive behaviour occur. An unprecedented deep drop in fertility levels has 
been a part of this transformation. It has been very intensive and quick compared to 
other European countries, where a similar drop occurred 20-25 years earlier. Fertil- 
ity rates have decreased very deeply below the replacement level, to where marriage 
and family have lost their former function. Births are being postponed to when the 
age of the mother is higher, to a later time; and now more and more children are 
being bom outside of marriage. 



Table 4.7: Main Indicators of Fertility, 1990-1998, selected years 





1990 


1993 


1994 








1998 


Live births 


130,564 


121,025 


106,579 


96,097 


90,446 


90,657 


90,535 


Stillbirths 


530 


445 


336 


300 


317 


273 


294 


Total births 


131,094 


121,470 


106,915 


96,397 


90,763 


90,930 


90,829 


Live births per 1 ,000 
inhabitants 


12.7 


11.8 


10.3 


9.3 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


Stillbirths per 1 ,000 
live births 


4.0 


3.7 


3.1 


3.1 


3.5 


3.0 


3.2 


Live births outside 
marriage 


11,167 


15,323 


15,507 


14,947 


15,288 


16,125 


17,209 


Proportion of live births 
outside marriage (%) 


8.6 


12.7 


14.6 


15.6 


16.9 


17.8 


19.0 


Total fertility rate 


1.89 


1.67 


1.44 


1.28 


1.18 


1.17 


1.16 


Total rate of pregnancies 
Proportion of first 


3.62 


2.82 


2.34 


2.10 


1.96 


1.91 


1.88 


children bom within 8 
months of marriage 


54.4 


54.5 


54.0 


50.8 


49.0 


48.1 


47.6 


Mean age of women at 
childbearing 


24.8 


25.0 


25.4 


25.8 


26.1 


26.4 


26.7 


Mean age of women at 
first birth 


22.5 


22.6 


22.9 


23.3 


23.7 


24.0 


24.3 


Net reproduction rate 


0.91 


0.80 


0.69 


0.61 


0.57 


0.56 


0.56 



Sources: KDGD, 1999b, p. 28; CSU op. cit.; Kucera and Simek, op. cit., p. 177 



The period of economic and social transformation in the Czech Republic has been 
accompanied by a continuous decrease in the number of births, although the popu- 
lation age composition was favourable. Numerous generations bom in the first half 
of the 1970s have entered the reproductive age. In 1998, there were only 90,535 
live births in comparison with 1990 when the number was 30% higher (Table 4.7). 
It is an unprecedented low number in the history of the Czech Republic. At present, 
the Czech Republic - along with Latvia and Spain - has reached its lowest total 
fertility rate. Between 1990 and 1998, the total fertility rate dropped from 1.89 to 
1 . 16. In no other post-communist state, except Bulgaria, has the fall of the total fer- 
tility rate been so fast and so deep. 
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Until the end of the 1980s, fertility was concentrated within the age group 20-24 
years because of a low first marriage age. The mean age of women at first birth was 
consequently low - around 22 years (Rabusic, 1996). Since the beginning of the 
1990s, the intensive fall of fertility rates has been occurring, especially among women 
aged under 24. During the 1990s, fertility rates fell by more than 60% in the age 
group 15-19 and by more than 50% in the age group 20-24 (Table 4.8). A 20% 
decline took place in the age group of 25-29 years. The mean age of women at first 
birth increased to more than 24 years (Tables 4.7 and 4.9). This trend may be ex- 
plained by the decline of nuptiality at younger ages. 



Table 4.8: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1990-1998 (per 1,000 women) 



Age group 








1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


15-19 


44.6 


46.7 


44.7 


42.8 


32.6 


24.9 


20.0 


17.9 


16.4 


20-24 


174.3 


171.3 


154.0 


145.6 


121.8 


102.3 


91.0 


85.5 


80.0 


25-29 


105.2 


101.1 


94.8 


94.3 


85.6 


81.4 


79.2 


82.7 


84.8 


30-34 


37.4 


36.5 


35.1 


37.1 


35.8 


35.2 


35.1 


36.2 


37.5 


35-39 


11.2 


11.1 


10.3 


11.2 


10.7 


10.6 


11.0 


12.0 


12.7 


40-44 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 



Source: KDGD, 1999b, p. 30 



A more important reason is, however, the postponement of childbearing to older 
ages (Figure 4.1). The Czech population is gradually passing to the model of repro- 
ductive behaviour common among the countries of Western Europe. The level of 
fertility in the age groups above 30 years of age has not changed much because it 
concerns births of higher orders. The total fertility rate can be expected to be mainly 
influenced by the level of fertility reached by women in the age interval 25-34 
years. The gradual transition of the main childbearing period to higher ages has mani- 
fested itself in an increase of the mean age of women at childbirth. Between 1990 
and 1998, it rose from 24.8 to 26.7 years (Tables 4.7 and 4.9). 



Table 4.9: Mean Age of Women at Childbearing by Birth Order, 1990-1998 



Birth order 


1990 


1 1991 1 


1 1992 


1993 


1994 








1998 


1 St child 


22.5 


22.4 


22.5 


22.6 


22.9 


23.3 


23.7 


24.0 


24.3 


2nd child 


25.6 


25.7 


25.8 


25.9 


26.1 


26.4 


26.8 


27.1 


27.4 


3rd or later child 


29.7 


30.0 


29.9 


30.1 


30.3 


30.5 


30.8 


31.0 


31.3 


Total 


24.8 


24.7 


24.8 


25.0 


25.4 


25.8 


26.1 


26.4 


26.7 



Sources: KDGD, 1998, p. 42; KDGD, 1999a, p. 41; authors’ calculations based on CSU, op. cit. 



The fall of total fertility rate was caused by the decline in marital fertility (Table 
4.10). On the other hand, extramarital fertility rates have been rising. Since 1990, 
the level of marital fertility in the 20-29 age group has been falling, while in the 
youngest age group 15-19 the level of marital fertility has started to drop signifi- 
cantly only since 1994. The marital fertility rates in the age groups over 30 have 
remained almost stable. This trend is partly caused by the postponement of birth of 
a first child and increasingly frequently by the postponement of birth of the second 
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children. The first years after marriage are starting to become a period of childless- 
ness for the gradually growing proportion of young married couples (Rabusic, 1996). 




Figure 4.1: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1989, 1993 and 1998 

Sources: KDGD, 1999b, p. 29; CSU, op. cit., p. 280 



At the same time, in about 50% of all first marriages the bride is pregnant at the 
time of marriage. In the view of the fall in fertility rate among very young women 
due to the increased use of contraception, it can be assumed that these premarital 
conceptions are supposedly planned rather than unwanted. Upon analysis of the de- 
velopment of the age-specific marital fertility rates, it may be concluded that the 
main cause of the fall of the total fertility rate has been the postponement of marriages 
and childbearing to higher ages with the two-child family model being maintained. 
A departure from this model, however, could happen in cases when the postpone- 
ment of childbearing transforms into a decision not to have a second child at all. 

While the number of marital births dropped by 38% in the period 1990-1998, the 
number of extramarital births increased by 54% and represented almost 19% of to- 
tal live births in 1998. The highest extramarital fertility rate could be found in the 
25-29 age group. Up to 1993, the level of extramarital fertility was rising, but since 
1994, the rate of extramarital fertility has been more or less the same, showing an in- 
crease again in 1997, primarily among women aged 25-29 (KDGD, 1999b, p. 32). 
Due to absence of the necessary data, it is not possible to estimate what percentage 
of mothers, who are having children out of wedlock, cohabitates or lives alone. The 
number of wanted extramarital births is likely to rise because of easy access to vari- 
ous forms of contraception, as well as to induced abortions that help prevent un- 
wanted births. But the low intensity of extramarital fertility, as compared with its level 
in some countries of Western Europe, shows that marriage is still considered as an 
important condition for bearing children by the majority of the population. Another 
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factor affecting the low level of extra-marital fertility is probably the difficulty in 
finding independent affordable housing for young cohabiting couples. 



Table 4.10: Age-specific Fertility Rates by Marital Status of the Mother, 1990-1998, 
per 1,000 women 



Age 

group 


1990 


1991 














1998 




Married women 


15-19 


507.1 


514.1 


518.1 


515.8 


454.5 


443.7 


443.0 


454.8 


464.2 


20-24 


263.5 


260.1 


241.4 


236.8 


210.9 


194.5 


189.7 


197.9 


203.5 


25-29 


120.6 


115.1 


108.6 


108.1 


98.7 


95.3 


95.4 


102.3 


108.5 


30-34 


39.8 


38.6 


37.1 


38.8 


37.3 


37.0 


37.0 


38.7 


40.2 


35-39 


11.3 


11.2 


10.1 


10.9 


10.4 


10.5 


10.7 


11.6 


12.3 


40^4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 




Unmarried women 


15-19 


8.6 


10.1 


10.0 


11.5 


10.6 


9.4 


8.7 


8.9 


8.9 


20-24 


27.6 


30.3 


29.4 


31.4 


29.1 


24.5 


23.3 


22.0 


22.3 


25-29 


34.1 


38.9 


36.6 


40.0 


38.7 


37.0 


33.7 


34.2 


33.5 


30-34 


25.0 


25.4 


25.0 


29.0 


28.7 


27.6 


27.8 


26.7 


27.9 


35-39 


11.0 


10.9 


11.2 


12.9 


12.3 


11.1 


12.3 


13.5 


14.2 


40^4 


2.0 


2.0 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


2.5 


2.3 



Source: KDGD, 1999b, p. 30 




Figure 4.2: Total Fertility Rate (TFR) by Birth Order, 1989-1998 

Sources: KDGD, 1999b, p. 30; authors’ calculations based on CSU, op. cit. 



The decline in the abortion rate has been also an important part of gradual transfor- 
mation of reproductive behaviour after 1989. It has been caused predominantly by 
the drop of the number of induced abortions. While in 1990 the total induced abor- 
tion rate reached 1.51 abortions per 1,000 women, in 1998 the rate dropped to only 
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0.57. The reduction of abortion rates occurred in all age groups, the greatest reduc- 
tion being 60% in the age group 20-29 (KDGD, 1999b, pp. 36-37). The drop in the 
level of induced abortions is witness to the fall in unwanted pregnancies. This trend 
was influenced by several factors including the introduction of payments for abor- 
tions performed for other than health threat reason, the increased availability of 
quality contraception and overall changes in the attitudes of the population towards 
the forms of risk demographic behaviour. 



4.5 Mortality 



Until about 1960, Czechoslovakia, and so the today’s Czech Republic as a part of it, 
belonged to the countries with a steady decline in the level of mortality and an in- 
crease in life expectancy. This trend was primarily helped by well-organised system 
of free national health insurance, and particularly by childcare system, which suc- 
cessfully reduced infant and child mortality. 

At the turn of the 1950s and 1960s, the life expectancy in the Czech Republic was at 
the tenth place among the countries of Europe and on the same level as, for example, 
in France. During the 1960s, this positive development had come to an end, and over 
the next thirty years life expectancy stagnated at the level of 66-67 years for males 
and at 73-74 for females (KDGD, 1999b, p. 41). Thus, the Czech Republic started to 
lag behind the developed countries of Western Europe, where levels of life expec- 
tancy were 4-5 years higher and where male mortality rates were more favourable. 
Only in the second half of the 1980s did the situation start to improve slightly. 



Table 4.11: Indicators of Mortality, 1990, 1993-1998 





1990 


1993 








1997 




Deaths 


129,166 


118,185 


117,373 


117,913 


112,782 


112,744 


109,527 


Crude death 
rate (%o) 


12.5 


11.4 


11.4 


11.4 


10.9 


10.9 


10.6 




Life expectancy at birth (in years) 


Male 


67.5 


69.3 


69.5 


70.0 


70.4 


70.5 


71.1 


Female 


75.4 


76.4 


76.6 


76.9 


77.3 


77.5 


78.1 


Difference 


7.9 


7.1 


7.1 


6.9 


6.9 


7.0 


7.0 



Sources: KDGD, 1999a, p. 51, 1999b, p. 42 



The causes of this long-term stagnation are well-known: the unhealthy life style of 
the majority of the population (poor nutrition structure, widespread smoking, insuf- 
ficient attention to personal health), unsatisfactory working conditions (especially in 
industry), deterioration of the natural environment, stagnation of the state health care 
system, ineffective health education, as well as the stress produced by feelings of 
dissatisfaction and disbelief in better personal and country’s future prevalent among a 
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great part of the population. At the end of the 1980s, life expectancy was approxi- 
mately 68 years for males and 75 years for females (KDGD, 1999b, p. 41). 

After 1990, an apparent long-lasting process of improvement in the health status of 
the population began and a decline in mortality rates and a rise in life expectancy 
have been one of its consequences (Table 4.11). The number of deaths fell from 
129,166 in 1990 to 109,527 in 1998. During the first half of the 1990s, a drop in the 
number of infant deaths occurred mostly due to the significant fall in the fertility 
level. The decline in mortality levels at higher ages, as well as the overall shrinking of 
differences between male and female mortality levels, however, had the decisive 
influence. In 1998, the male life expectancy was 3.6 years and the female life ex- 
pectancy was 2.7 years longer than in 1990. 

The Czech Republic stands out from the majority of the other post-communist states 
because mortality levels of its population are falling. This trend may be explained 
by the fact that social and economic changes in the Czech Republic have been hap- 
pening in a relatively peaceful manner and without complete disintegration of the 
health care system. Although the reorganisation of this system has not been fully 
successful, the quality of medical care has not been compromised. Moreover, the 
major changes in health care system, such as the introduction of a right to choose a 
doctor, upgraded equipment in surgeries and hospitals, a wider availability of more 
effective drugs and, most of all, a more responsible approach by the majority of 
doctors towards their patients and increasing responsibility to care for one’s own 
health on the part of the population, represent considerable advancement, which can 
not be undermined by the shortcomings in the organisation of health care. 

The steady fall in the level of mortality has been linked with the continuing reduc- 
tion of infant mortality. It declined from 10.8 in 1990 to 5.2 infant deaths per 1,000 
live births in 1998 (Table 4.12). At the same time, more than one-third of infant 
deaths occur between the age 4 weeks and 1 year, thus indicating there are reserves 
for improvement of the care for infants in the family. The decline of infant mortal- 
ity, particularly when accompanied by the drop of the birth rate, has had an almost 
negligible effect on the overall level of mortality. In 1998, the number of infants 
dying before reaching first year of age represented only 4.3 %o of the total number 
of deaths. Between 1989 and 1997, the decline of infant mortality rather significantly 
contributed to the rise of life expectancy of both sexes - by more than 0.2 years 
(KDGD, 1999a, p. 54). 

As far as the age-specific aspect of mortality development in the 1990s is concerned, 
the decline of male mortality between the ages 45-69 and female mortality between 
the ages 65-84 were the most important. The probabilities of dying in these age cate- 
gories declined by 10-20%. The falling level of mortality of people aged 45 and over 
was the main cause of the rise of life expectancy at birth. The stability of inter-year 
decline in the intensity of mortality in given age groups indicates that there has been 
a stable decrease in the level of mortality rather than a temporary improvement. 
This decline could be foreseen because it had been the level of mortality in later 
middle and early elderly age which was the main reason of the backwardness of the 
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Czech Republic in the context of the developed world. According to the level of 
mortality at younger ages, the differences between the Czech Republic and devel- 
oped countries are relatively small albeit the level reached in the Czech Republic 
still does not correspond to that found in western countries. Moreover, the death 
rates at certain years can be influenced by random variations, particularly in the 
case of children under 15 years of age. 



Table 4.12: Infant Mortality, 1990-1998 





















1998 


Deaths under 1 year 


1,410 


1,343 


1,204 


1,028 


847 


740 


547 


531 


472 


Deaths under 28 days 


1,003 


902 


749 


692 


505 


475 


347 


326 


289 


Deaths between 28 and 364 
days 


407 


441 


455 


336 


342 


265 


200 


205 


183 


Infant mortality rate 
(per 1 ,000 live births) 


10.8 


10.4 


9.9 


8.5 


7.9 


7.7 


6.0 


5.9 


5.2 


Neonatal mortality rate 
(per 1 ,000 live births) 


7.7 


7.0 


6.2 


5.7 


4.7 


4.9 


3.8 


3.6 


3.2 


Post-neonatal mortality rate 
(per 1 ,000 live births) 


3.1 


3.4 


3.7 


2.8 


3.2 


2.8 


2.2 


2.3 


2.0 


Deaths under 28 days 
(per 1 00 infant deaths) 


71.1 


67.2 


62.2 


67.3 


59.6 


64.2 


63.4 


61.4 


61.2 


Infant deaths 

(per 1 00 total deaths) 


1.09 


1.08 


1.00 


0.87 


0.72 


0.63 


0.49 


0.47 


0.43 



Sources: KDGD, 1999a, p. 53; authors’ calculations based on CSU, op. cit. 



The decline of mortality rates has been relatively more pronounced among males 
than among females. Thus, the former great differences in the level of mortality ac- 
cording to sex have reduced. Nevertheless, they still are not negligible. For exam- 
ple, between the ages of 1 5 and 69, the level of male mortality is more than twice that 
of women, and in the 20-29 age group it is three times higher. The level of mortal- 
ity in these ages is, however, very low and thus, it does not contribute substantially 
to the total difference between male and female life expectancy. In 1997, age groups 
between 50 and 80 years were the main contributors to this difference reaching 7 
years (Figure 4.5). As far as causes of deaths are concerned, the male higher mortal- 
ity level due to circulatory diseases contributed almost 3 years to this difference and 
further 2 years of it are connected with higher intensity of male mortality due to 
cancer. External causes of death, being the third most important contributor, were 
responsible for 1 .3 years of the difference. Especially in these causes of deaths there 
is a considerable room for improvement. 
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Figure 4.3: Contribution of Age Groups to the Rise of Life Expectancy at 
Birth Between 1987 and 1997 

Source: based on calculations done by B. Burcin (unpublished) 




Figure 4.4: Probability of Dying by Sex and Age, 1987 and 1997 

Source: based on calculations done by B. Burcin (unpublished) 
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I Age group 

Figure 4.5: Male Mortality Excess, 1997 

Source: based on calculations done by B. Burcin (unpublished) 



4.6 Migration 



One of the demographic processes that also has experienced a significant change after 
1 989 is migration. The opening of the borders has made migration possible both in 
and out of the Czech Republic. The split of the former Czechoslovakia has changed 
also the pattern of migration between the Czech and Slovak Republics: the formerly 
considered internal migration has become international. 

The establishment of the Czech Republic in 1993 was accompanied by an increased 
intensity of migration across the newly founded border. During 1992-1993, when 
the migration wave reached its peak, there were 33,000 registered migrations across 
the shared border. At the same time, migration (especially, immigration streams) 
has been reflecting geopolitical changes and the socio-economic situation in Europe 
and some other parts of the world. According to official statistics, during the period 
1993-1997, there were over 57 thousand immigrants and almost 10 thousand emi- 
grants in the migration balance (KDGD, 1999b, p. 49). The official data on emi- 
grants, however, is not complete. Only a very limited number of emigrants were 
registered: those who returned their identity cards before emigration. By comparing 
of the Czech emigration statistics with those of the countries of destination, it can 
be estimated that 4—5 thousand emigrants yearly are not registered. The numbers of 
immigrants also include people who gained permission for permanent (not long- 
term, however) residence in the Czech Republic. Those people, particularly in the 
case of later emigration, are not officially registered as emigrants. Thus, any further 
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analyses of migration have to be limited only to immigrants (KDGD, 1999b, pp. 
49-50). 



Since 1994, there have been about 10,000 immigrants into the Czech Republic per 
year (Table 4.13). The prevailing majority of them have been coming from Europe. 
Their proportion, however, decreased from 88% in 1993 to 72% in 1997. On the 
other hand, a stream of immigrants coming from Asia has been steadily growing in 
relative importance. The changes in the structure of immigration according to the 
country of origin are mainly a consequence of decreasing migration relations be- 
tween the Czech Republic and Slovakia. The number of immigrants from Slovakia 
dropped by more than one half between 1 993 and 1 997 and their percentage in the 
total immigration stream gradually decreased from 56% to 24% (Table 4.14). How- 
ever, the share of Slovak immigrants was quickly filled by other post-communist 
countries, the proportion of which more than tripled in the period 1993-1997. 



Table 4.13: International Migration, 1993-1997 





Number of migrants 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Immigration from Slovakia 


7,276 


4,076 


3,845 


3,450 


3,088 


Immigration from other countries 


5,624 


6,131 


6,695 


7,407 


9,792 


Total immigration 


12,900 


10,207 


10,540 


10,857 


12,880 


Emigration to Slovakia^ 


7,232 


56' 


140^ 


213^ 


260" 


Emigration to other countries' 


192 


209 


401 


515 


545 


Total emigration' 


7,424 


265 


541 


728 


805 


Net migration with Slovakia' 


44 


4,020 


3,705 


3,237 


2,828 


Net migration with other countries' 


5,432 


5,922 


6,294 


6,892 


9,247 


Total net migration' 


5,476 


9,942 


9,999 


10,129 


12,075 



‘Incomplete numbers 

^According to the data of the Slovak Statistical Office - 3,144; 1,497; 993 and 867 Czech immigrants, 
respectively 

Source: KDGD, 1999b, p. 49 

In 1997, the strongest stream came from the countries of the former Soviet Union, 
representing 22% of all immigrants to the republic. Out of these countries, the Ukrai- 
ne holds the leading position and it can be expected that it will remain a very impor- 
tant source of migrants to the country in the future because of the high level of com- 
muting to the Czech Republic. Another strong stream comes from Vietnam, reaching 
13% of all immigrants. Similar growth trend can be seen in arrivals of immigrants 
from Southeast Europe, including the former Yugoslavia (KDGD, 1999b, p. 51). 
During the first half of the 1990s, besides Slovakia, the gradual decline in the pro- 
portion of immigrants coming to the Czech Republic from Germany, Switzerland 
and Canada took place as the wave of return migration of Czech nationals, who 
emigrated during the 1948-1989 period, began to slow down. 

Along with the shifts in the structure of source countries of immigrants, the other 
structural characteristics of the migrant flows have changed too. Because of a grad- 
ual increase in economic migration, the proportion of men among immigrants, as well 
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as persons in the working age, began to rise. Moreover, their educational structure is 
very favourable, better than that of the Czech population at the beginning of the 
1990s. In 1997, more than 80% of immigrants were in the productive age group and 
more than one-quarter of them were university graduates. Relatively lower educa- 
tional qualifications are present among immigrants from Vietnam and Romania: 
only 6% and 2% of them are university graduates (KDGD, 1999b, p. 51). 



Table 4.14: Immigrants into the Czech Republic by Country/Region of Origin, 1990, 
1993 and 1997 



Region 


1990 


1993 


1997 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Total 


12,411 


100.0 


12,900 


100.0 


12,880 


100.0 


Europe 


11,653 


93.9 


11,283 


87.5 


9,255 


71.9 


Asia 


238 


1.9 


407 


3.2 


2,331 


18.1 


America 


383 


3.1 


794 


6.2 


677 


5.3 


Africa 


52 


0.4 


210 


1.6 


142 


1.1 


Australia and Oceania 


82 


0.7 


191 


1.5 


119 


0.9 


Not specified 


3 


0.0 


15 


0.1 


356 


2.8 


Slovakia 


10,073 


81.2 


7,276 


56.4 


3,088 


24.0 


Former Soviet Union 


175 


1.4 


781 


6.1 


2,863 


22.2 


Former Yugoslavia 


87 


0.7 


277 


2.1 


1,230 


9.5 


Other European 
post-communist countries 


385 


3.1 


240 


1.9 


688 


5.3 


Other non-European 
post-communist countries 


169 


1.4 


227 


1.8 


1,814 


14.1 


Post-communist countries, total 


10,889 


87.7 


8,801 


68.2 


9,683 


75.2 


Post-communist countries 
excluding Slovakia 


816 


6.6 


1,525 


11.8 


6,595 


51.2 



Source: KDGD, 1999b, p. 50 



In the 1990s, the role of international migration in the population reproduction be- 
gan to rise. It was not, however, a result of increasing numbers of migrants, net mi- 
gration or intensity of migration. Migration plays a significant role in the total bal- 
ance of the population. In spite of the under-registration of the emigrants, it can be 
assumed that the net migration is positive and thus significantly moderates negative 
population growth resulting from natural change, as well as slows the process of pop- 
ulation ageing. 



4.7 Population-related Policy 



Although the Government formed by the Social democrats in 1998 has put into ef- 
fect some new measures in the sphere of social policy, the basic concept of this pol- 
icy has not been substantially changed: the low level of fertility and negative natu- 
ral increase has only a marginal position in it. In addition, the leading political par- 
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ties have yet to achieve consensus whether and how to influence the downward 
nuptiality and natality trends. On the one hand, social democrats acknowledge the 
need for the state pronatalist population policy, on the other, conservatives (Civil 
Democratic Party) consider the number of children in a family to be a private issue 
of individual. The position of other parliamentary parties, Christian Democratic Union 
and Union of Liberty, are somewhere in between. 

Pronatalist population policy therefore still remains a set of political proclamations 
by certain politicians rather than a present-day reality. At the same time, more and 
more families with children are experiencing the decline of the living standards, 
particularly due to continuously increasing unemployment and inflation. In April 
1999, the level of unemployment was 8.2%, while the estimation for 31 December 
1999 was set at about 11% (Hajny, op. cit.). More vulnerable to the risk of unem- 
ployment are foremost women with young children, people with low qualifications, 
handicapped people and young people without professional experience. Unemploy- 
ment of spouse or partner in the family might not only lower its living standard but 
could also alter the decision-making regarding the timing and number of births. In 
some cases, motherhood may, however, become a “solution” to a woman being under 
a threat of possible unemployment. 

Since 1 October 1 999, the maximum level of unemployment allowance has been in- 
creased by 56% in case of requalification, and by 67% in other cases (although the 
mechanism that ties the increase of the allowance according to the level of the pre- 
vious earnings has not been yet approved). It appears that the state policy in relation 
to unemployment continues to be oriented towards solving an emerging unemploy- 
ment and its implications rather than at prevention of its rise and acceleration. At 
present, the state social policy in the sphere of employment is based on The National 
Plan of Employment in the Czech Republic. This plan emphasises the necessity of 
elimination of discrimination in the professional sphere, including discrimination by 
family status or gender. 

Generally, in recent years the efforts to eliminate discrimination in the professional 
sphere have become more apparent. In 1998, the Government adopted a resolution 
about the status of women in society, while the Ministry of Labour and Social Af- 
fairs established a special department dealing with the issues of gender equality. 

During 1 999, the minimal salary was raised twice - in January and in July. It is ex- 
pected that the minimal salary will continue to slightly exceed the minimum living 
standard income, which was recalculated before the elections of 1998. It is used to 
define the living standards of families that are in need of social support by the state 
and the family income level at which family can qualify for such social support as 
housing or transport allowance, social allowance, or children allowances. Since the 
beginning of 1999, due to changes in legislation, more families with children have 
had legal possibilities to apply for children allowances and use them for longer pe- 
riod of time (Kuchafova and Tucek, op. cit.). 
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Although there is a variety of social allowances provided currently by the state, they 
do not constitute an important item in family budget. Their levels are not significant 
enough to influence the living standard of families as well as decision-making about 
number of children in the family. This theoretical observation is supported by the 
results of the survey conducted in the second half of 1998 by Sofres-Factum, a well- 
recognised public opinion agency. According to the survey results, 63% of respon- 
dents did not agree that the family or children allowances might influence the deci- 
sions about childbearing. More than 50% of respondents even suggested that such 
allowances might be used as a form of the state control over families (Stepanova, 
1999). 

An important development in the sphere of family policy was the reform of family 
legislation and introduction of a new Family Law in August 1998, which replaced 
the 1963 Family Law. Some new regulations have been adopted, particularly in rela- 
tion to family formation and dissolution. For example, the divorce rules for families 
with children became tougher, while possibilities for joint custody wider. A notion 
and definition of “parent responsibility” was introduced, the procedure of marriage 
was reconsidered, and the conditions for adoption and guardianship were substan- 
tially changed. There was active both professional and public discussion about the 
reform of the Family Law, especially in relation to parents’ and children’s rights, indi- 
cating a remarkable extension of public concern from children’s rights and interests to 
parents’ rights and responsibilities. It is expected that emerging problems could be 
resolved through the new Law on Children, which was adopted in November 1999 
and deals specifically with the issues of social and legal protection of children. In 
accordance with the new Family Law, the Civil Law has been also revised. 

Like in many other countries, rapid population ageing and its potential implications 
for the sphere of social security have provoked live policy debates about the sol- 
vency of the current pension system, the need to reform it and about the level of 
retirement age. In 1993, the parliament accepted the law defining the gradual increase 
of retirement age during the period up to 2007 for men by two years (from 60 to 62 
years) and for women by four years (from 53-57 to 57-61 depending on number of 
children). These changes reflect both the longer life expectancy at higher ages and 
the attempt of the Government to anticipate the worsening relation between the num- 
ber of pensioners and economically active population. 

Policy makers from the right side of political spectrum suggest reforming the whole 
pension system. The new system is proposed to be based on three principles: pri- 
marily on compulsory individual capital savings for old age, on fixed pensions guar- 
anteed by the state and on voluntary extra savings. Special pension funds for volun- 
tary savings with state per capita contributions have already come to existence. Left- 
oriented parties suggest the pay-as-you-go system to be continued in spite of the 
fact that it would lead to higher taxes or deficit of the state budget. However, only a 
very limited attention is given by politicians to health care expenditures, which can be 
expected to rise as a result of faster population ageing and increasing number of the 
aged after the turn of century. 
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To summarise above-mentioned, despite the fact that some family-related measures 
in the sphere of social policy have been adopted, all together they do not represent a 
systematic family policy, not saying about pronatalist policy. Under present social 
system, families have to resolve emerging problems by relying mostly on their own 
resources and possibilities, and this undoubtedly has an impact on current demo- 
graphic behaviour too. 



4.8 Conclusion 



The current transformation of the demographic behaviour in the Czech Republic is 
not without precedent. It resembles the so-called second demographic transition that 
has started in the second half of the 1960s in Western Europe and in other countries 
with prevalence of inhabitants of European origin. In Western democracies, the sec- 
ond demographic transition was a result of long-term gradual development in the 
sphere of policy, economics, employment, social security, the standard of living, tech- 
nologies as well as of cultural norms and behavioural patterns (van de Kaa, 1987). 
The rapid changes in reproductive behaviour in the Czech Republic appear also to 
be a reaction of population to political and economic pressures (Rychtafikova, 1998). 

According to the level of demographic rates, the Czech Republic’s position is approx- 
imately in the middle of the process of the second demographic transition. Until 
recently, the declining numbers of marriages and births have been explained as be- 
ing the result of the postponement of marriage and childbearing until later years due 
to contemporary unfavourable conditions for population reproduction. Demogra- 
phers cannot yet give any definite conclusions about the current situation and the 
future development (see, for example, Demografie 40(4), pp. 247-280). Without a 
detailed survey it is difficult to say whether the downward trend in nuptiality and fer- 
tility rates would turn around after the conditions change, or whether current post- 
ponement of childbearing is going to lead to further decisions not to have children. 

Due to the low numbers of births, the base of the age pyramid has radically narrowed 
and a deep incorrigible distortion of the age structure has started to form. It will 
affect the level of natality in the future, as well as the speed of population ageing 
and the age structure. After the turn of the century, rapid population ageing can be 
expected. It is an unavoidable trend influenced by both generation (numerous post- 
war generations will retire) and period effects - increasing life expectancy at higher 
ages and very low level of fertility in the 1990s (Burcin and Kucera, 1995). 

Fast upward growth of the retired population accompanied by even faster upsurge 
of the number of people aged over 80 will put a severe strain on health care system 
and retirement insurance. In the near future expenditures on health care and particu- 
larly on old-age pensions are likely to rise at such unprecedented rate that the social 
security system could collapse unless it is radically changed. The state fiscal demands 
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will inevitably soar. Consequently, the economic burden of the economically active 
population could expand beyond only direct taxation to include also indirect taxes 
to cover individual expenditure on health care, everyday health and social care for 
elderly or ill people in the family and, most importantly, the costs of personal pen- 
sions. The changes in relationships between the generations and in the organization 
and functioning of society as a whole will acquire an extreme importance in this 
situation. 

The character of the anticipated developments of the demographic structures is deeply 
rooted in the past, but it is being shaped by the changes in reproductive behaviour 
occurring at present, during the period of economic and social transition, as well. 
The features of the future population development that are inherently linked with 
the existing age structure cannot be changed, but others, particular future fertility level 
and pattern, could to some degree be altered by social policy. It is important there- 
fore that both the present and forecasted population developments are seriously con- 
sidered at all levels and stages of economic and social reform. 
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A Review of Some Current Danish Population Trends 

Hans Oluf Hansen 



5.1 Introduction 



Before reviewing the Danish population trends and prospects, we consider briefly 
some issues of the institutional, political and economic background of the current 
population development. 



5.1.1 Some Highlights of the Institutional and Political Background 

Denmark is a constitutional monarchy reigned by Queen Margrethe II. As a political 
entity and a national state, the present Danish society dates one thousand years back 
in time. Since 1380, Greenland and the Faroe Islands have been part of the King- 
dom. Important events in the evolution towards the modem welfare state are the 
land reforms of 1788; the abolishment of absolute monarchy in 1848; introduction 
of parliamentarianism in 1905; and the conversion of entailed estate into fee simple 
in 1919. The latest revision of the constitution (Da. Grundloven) took place in 1953. 
By the constitutional amendment Denmark passed from a two-chamber system to a 
one-chamber system (Da. Folketinget). Moreover, parliamentarianism became es- 
tablished in the revised constitution of 1953. 

Denmark has been a member of NATO since 1949. By the referendum of 2 October 
1972, Denmark joined the European Economic Community (EEC). Up to now, Den- 
mark has been a reticent and somewhat sceptical member of the EEC. Referenda 
regarding extended political integration with the EEC were taken in 1986, 1992, 1993 
and 1998. At the referendum of 2 June 1992 the voters turned down the Maastricht 
Treaty. Supplemented with four reservations embodied in the so-called Edinburgh 
Decision, the Maastricht Treaty was subsequently accepted by the referendum of 
18 May 1993. Denmark has not yet joined the European Monetary Union with the 
EURO introduced on 1 January 1999. 

The country is divided into 14 counties (Da. amter) plus the communes of Copen- 
hagen and Frederiksberg; this administrative division being split up in 276 primary 
communes. To strengthen public participation in the political process, a wide range 
of social tasks have been delegated from Folketinget to local government based on 
this administrative framework. 
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5.1.2 Features of the Economic Background 

Excluding Greenland and the Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, the territory of Den- 
mark is 43,094 square kilometres with 5.26 million inhabitants as of 1996. Up to 
1960, the population traditionally has been ethnically homogeneous. This issue will 
be discussed in more detail later. 

The basic economic resources include a rich farmland with an Atlantic climate, oil 
resources in the North Sea, and fishery. Manufacturing and trade are extremely im- 
portant activities. As a small open economy, Denmark remains excessively vulnera- 
ble to fluctuating economic conditions abroad. The GDP per capita amounted to 
DKR 212,500 or US$32,600 in 1997 (0konomiministeriet, 1998) placing Denmark 
among the richest countries in the world. In 1999, the tax burden was expected to be 
at the level of 49.9% of the GDP. The rate of unemployment amounted to 6.4% in 
1998. In the same year, the transfer payments amounted to 17.8% of the GDP. In 
other terms, a very high proportion of the GDP is currently redistributed via the 
public sector to the benefit of persons with social needs and health problems. Medical 
care and education are fully subsidised by the state. Heavy taxation, combined with 
rapid income progression in the taxation, secures a considerable degree of equalisa- 
tion in the economic distribution within families and across households. A Scandi- 
navian “welfare system” of this type obviously may have some drawbacks on the eco- 
nomic efficiency of the society. On the other hand, this does not necessarily have to 
be so: the Danish welfare system undeniably confers economic self-determination 
and personal responsibility to the individual from an early age. Such qualities, com- 
bined with systematic build-up of competitive human capital, are obvious assets in a 
changing international environment. 

The reality tends to be less ideal, however: the moral and social responsibility of 
some members of the resident citizen groups sometimes give way to selfish interests 
directed against the public good. To accommodate public transfers to cover justified 
social needs and to cope with social malpractice and pilfering, a public system of 
administration and control has been developed, which, on the other hand, at times 
may impose rather tight bureaucratic restrictions on individual initiative and behav- 
iour. 

Recurrent economic and political issues facing Denmark include maintaining a real- 
istic educational and professional standard, efficiency and a competitive cost level 
in the international markets. 



5.2 Current Population Trends in Denmark 



A process is a sequence of events. We see demographic events as outcomes of com- 
plex, commonly interactive stochastic processes in continuous time. Demographic 
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processes are normally defined on finite state spaces. A pioneering contribution over 
the past 30 years in identifying the modem statistical framework of conventional de- 
mographic concepts and measures has been provided by the Norwegian statistician 
and actuary, Jan M. Hoem (see, for example, Hoem and Funck Jensen, 1982). 

Measurement of recorded demographic behaviour in the framework of relevant sto- 
chastic modelling has been gaining increasing importance in modem demographic 
research. Micro-economic theory, and the so-called New Home Economics in par- 
ticular, provide a sophisticated and relevant body of consistent thinking regarding 
the motivation and determinants of social behaviour resulting in demographic events. 
Over the past more than 25 years, a large body of demographic research based on 
these ideas has been produced at the Institutes of Statistics and Economics of the 
University of Copenhagen. 



5.2.1 Population Growth and Its Principal Demographic Components 

The development of the size of the population since the early 1930s is shown in 
Figure 5.1. The population has gone up from 3.6 million in the early 1930s to 5.26 
million in 1996. However, the population growth slowed down markedly from 1975 
to the late 1980s. 




Figure 5.1: Annual Mean Population, 1932-1996, selected years 

Source: Danmarks Statistik, 1998, Table 4 



In terms of conventional definitional macro-level approach, the background of these 
developments becomes evident from Figure 5.2. The cohorts bom in the years 1944 
through 1946 were extraordinarily large. Except the temporary upsurge during 
1960-1966, the annual birth cohorts had been diminishing since the post-war years 
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up to 1983. From then on, up to around 1995, the birth numbers were increasing 
again. With a few setbacks, the crude death rate has been slowly increasing since 
1948. Consequently, the natural population growth had been falling from 13.2%o in 
1946 to zero growth in about 1980. It hovered around zero up through the 1980s 
and it has been slightly greater than zero ever since. 




1932 1944 1949 1954 1959 1964 1969 1974 1979 1984 1969 1994 



Figure 5.2: Annual Crude Rates of Birth, Death, Natural Growth, Net 
Migration and Population Growth, 1932-1996, selected years 

Source: Danmarks Statistik, op. cit., Table 4 



The external net migration had been nearly zero from the early 1930s up to the end 
of the Second World War and during the 1960s. From around 1946 to 1959, emi- 
gration was larger than the immigration. Since 1970, the net migration has tended to 
be positive, most pronounced since the early 1980s. The immigration has gained in- 
creasing importance in securing a positive population growth since 1989. We now 
turn to the individual growth components. 



5.2.2 Fertility 

To convey an idea of fertility development since the 1930s, we present indices in 
terms of estimates of the total fertility rates and the net reproduction rates (Figure 
5.3). For the period from 1930 through 1944, the graphs are based on five-year 
averages. 

The population of Denmark was below the level of reproduction in the beginning of 
the 1930s and has been so since 1969, although for very different reasons than in 
the early 1930s. Interestingly, on a cross-sectional basis, fertility has been subject to 
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a substantial and steady increase from 1983 to 1995. This development has many 
parallels to contemporary Swedish fertility trends (Hansen, 1995). 

The European Family and Fertility Survey (FFS) was not implemented in Denmark. 
The latest modem fertility survey in Denmark dates back to 1975. In the absence of 
such data, we have very little direct up-to-date knowledge regarding important micro- 
demographic behaviour of the Danish population. Modem fertility surveys were 
conducted in Sweden in 1981 and in 1992-1993. The comparison of the Swedish 
and Danish experience in this situation becomes all the more important from a Danish 
point of view. 




Figure 5.3: Cross-sectional Estimates of the Total Fertility Rate (TFR) 
and the Net Reproduction Rate (NRR), 1932-1996, selected years 

Source; Danmarks Statistik, op. cit., Table 6 



The recent Scandinavian fertility increase may be seen as a delayed implementation of 
latent personal and familial preferences moulded by the process of complex social and 
societal change since the 1960s (Hansen, 1995; Hansen and Rohrmann, 1985). 

Being based on reproductive experience from cross-sections of maternal birth cohorts 
(synthetic cohorts), the natural cohort interpretation of indices - like those presented 
in Figure 5.3 — will be subject to restrictive and unrealistic ceteris paribus assump- 
tions of stationarity. To overcome this problem we have compiled graphed estimates 
of the age-cumulated cohort fertility of Danish women bom after the year 1900 
(Hansen, 1993). 

The maternal cohorts bom before 1 940 tend to have more or less the same completed 
fertility at a level of 2.2 to 2.4 live births per woman; however, the timing of live birt- 
hs has been subject to considerable variation over the maternal life cycles. In the early 
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1930s, during the deep economic recession, women clearly postponed childbirth. The 
younger women caught up with this loss after 1943. The trend-effect resulting in the 
big birth cohorts from 1944 to 1947 is also clearly discernible (Hansen, 1993). 

The most dramatic change occurred after 1967. From then on, women in the ages 
below 25 experienced a fertility decline, which has been going on up to now. It is 
quite evident that women bom after the early 1 940s and entering their reproductive 
age after 1 960 will never reach the completed fertility of the preceding maternal birth 
cohorts. We see, also, that women in the mature reproductive ages (after age 26) in 
the latter half of the 1980s tended to have slight increases in their fertility. This 
trend has continued into the 1990s. 

The Danish fertility decline since the late 1 960s has been associated with a percep- 
tible fall in the inclination to enter first marriage, in particular in the ages below 25. 
It appears that the decline of entering first marriage came to a halt among the women 
bom after 1960 and entering the marriageable ages in the 1980s. The fact that many 
more women now tend to stay out of marriage does not mean that they live in celi- 
bacy or do not have children. Fertility among non-married women has been subject to 
an enormous increase (Hansen, 1993). This development started in the older repro- 
ductive ages among the cohorts bom since the late 1930s; it has spread downward 
to age 20 in the subsequent birth cohorts. In 1996, 46.3% of all live births took place 
outside marriage (Danmarks Statistik, op. cit.). 

According to the Swedish FFS, the prevalence of non-marital cohabitation in 1992-1993 
was 43% against 28% in Norway. The fact that non-marital cohabitation has gained 
such popularity in Scandinavia does not mean that a status of being formally married 
has become unimportant. Nonetheless, marital status was excluded from the latest 
Danish fertility survey of 1975. Fertility appears to be much higher among married 
women than among women living out of marriage and possibly in non-marital (con- 
sensual) unions (Hansen, 1993). 

The contraceptive pill was released for public use in the mid-1960s, and induced 
abortion was legalised in 1973. These innovations coincided with substantial decrease 
of marital fertility in the ages below 20. Like with the first-marriage rates, the de- 
crease of marital fertility appears to have levelled off among the female cohorts bom 
after 1961. 

As a crude indication of the divorce trends in the 1980s, cross-sectional estimates 
of the age-specific divorce rates for 1981 and 1989 are presented in Figure 5.4. 
There has been little change in ages below 30, but a considerable increase in the ages 
above 35. Increasing divorce numbers since the 1960s clearly became an important 
factor behind the profound changes in the family formation and reproductive behav- 
iour. 
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Figure 5.4: Proportion of Divorced Among Danish Women, 1981 and 
1989 

Source: Ponzi et al, 1999, p. 43 



5.2.3 Mortality 

As in the case of fertility and family formation, evaluating mortality and survivor- 
ship on a cross-sectional basis is a dubious undertaking; the reason being, of course, 
heterogeneity in the risk sets. In many situations the heterogeneity will be poorly 
observed - if observable at all. This is tantamount to saying that contemporary de- 
mographic phenomena may be poorly understood if detached from their historical 
prerequisites. Nonetheless, calculating life table statistics under ceteris paribus as- 
sumptions of stationarity, using cross-sectional intensities in terms of central demo- 
graphic rates, is firmly established in traditional descriptive demography. 

The current development of Danish survivorship has caused some concern in the 
public and in political circles. In terms of cross-sectional life expectancies evaluated at 
age 0, it is frequently asserted that mortality has been stagnating or even increasing 
during recent years. This assertion is not supported by available official statistics 
which are normally too crude to allow for unbiased measurement of survivorship in 
the extreme ages. In order to overcome this problem, we have truncated the under- 
lying synthetic life tables by age 85. The results are exhibited in Figure 5.5. 

Women have much lower mortality than men do. However, in terms of life expec- 
tancies at age 0, during the period from 1981 through 1996, female mortality de- 
creased rather slowly in the ages (0,85), while men have gained around 1.6 years in 
expected life. What are the main factors behind this development? First, since 1987, 
there has been a substantial decline in infant mortality; this decline being associated 
with an almost linear increase of 50 grams in expected birth weight in the weight 
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range of 1 ,000-4,499 grams (Hansen, 1996a). Second, over the five-year cohorts bom 
between 1840 and 1875, there was a very substantial mortality decline from age 20 to 
age 60, while the mortality in the ages above 60 was subject to very little decline. This 
was shown by Mortensen (1994) in a multiplicative reanalysis of occurrence/exposure 
data recovered with cohort life tables published by Matthiessen (1970), and the histor- 
ical population census data underlying his exposure times. 




1&ei 1982 1983 1934 1985 1986 1937 1983 19S9 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 



Figure 5.5: Annual Cross-sectional Estimates of Life Expectancy at Birth, 
Truncated by Age 85, 1981-1996 

Source: Author’s calculations with DEMOP ACK based on the EXTRACT System (see 
Hansen, 1998) 



The relatively small changes in contemporary old-age mortality may plausibly be 
explained by changing heterogeneity in the corresponding risk sets: declining co- 
hort mortality in the ages 20 to 60 may entail postponement of transition to death, 
meaning that the risk sets of birth cohorts having reached old age by the end of the 
20th century, come to include relatively higher and increasing proportions of weak 
or frail lives than cohorts bom further back in time. Using fairly simple statistical 
modelling, it is easy to see that the processes of health and morbidity work this 
way. To conclude, any informed discussion of the current changes in Danish lon- 
gevity must be based on much more careful cohort studies than have been published 
up to now. 

Third, while awaiting more informative national cohort-based survivorship studies, 
it may be useful to conduct some preliminary comparisons of cause-specific, cross- 
sectional death risks across national populations. Comparing Sweden and Denmark, 
we see that the annual cross-sectional life expectancies over age period of (0,85) 
years were somewhat higher in Sweden than in Denmark from 1981 through 1993 
(Table 5.1). Danish infant mortality is now approaching the Swedish level of very 
low infant mortality (Table 5.2). Cancer mortality is much higher in Denmark than 
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in Sweden (Table 5.3). This is also true for mortality associated with motor vehicle 
accidents and suicide. However, mortality caused by suicide decreased considerably 
during the period from 1981 to 1993 in both populations, probably due to improved 
medical treatment. Danish mortality caused by suicide has a simple multiplicative 
structure (Dorum, 1995). 



Table 5.1: Estimated Annual Life Expectancies at Birth for the Age Segment (0, 85) 
Years, Denmark and Sweden, 1981-1994 



Year 


Denmark 


Sweden 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1981 




75.36 


71.39 


76.40 


1982 




75.53 


71.72 


76.61 


1983 


70.56 


75.49 


71.98 


76.69 


1984 


70.73 


75.51 


72.20 


76.83 


1985 


70.62 


75.42 


72.32 


77.12 


1986 


70.81 


75.37 


72.28 


76.88 


1987 


70.76 


75.58 


72.43 


77.15 


1988 


71.08 


75.44 


72.57 


77.15 


1989 


70.99 


75.54 


72.54 


77.09 


1990 


71.06 


75.57 


73.01 


77.47 


1991 


71.45 


75.74 


73.04 


77.33 


1992 


71.57 


75.78 


73.18 


77.34 


1993 


71.66 


75.69 


73.61 


77.70 


1994 


71.76 


75.88 







Source: Author’s calculations with DEMOPACK based on the CD-ROM “Statistics across Borders” 
published by the Nordic Central Bureaus of Statistics 



Table 5.2: Estimated Death Intensity at Age (0,1) Years, Based on Cross-sectional 
Experience, Denmark and Sweden, 1981-1994 



Year 


Denmark 


Sweden 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




Deaths per 1 ,000 person-years 


1981 


8.47 


6.71 


8.21 


5.78 


1982 


9.53 


6.85 


7.42 


6.55 


1983 


8.70 


6.44 


7.15 


6.57 


1984 


9.27 


6.21 


6.96 


6.96 


1985 


9.08 


7.04 


7.09 


5.39 


1986 


8.91 


7.65 


7.09 


6.18 


1987 


10.09 


6.54 


6.52 


5.11 


1988 


8.36 


7.22 


6.45 


5.37 


1989 


9.34 


6.99 


6.49 


4.92 


1990 


8.70 


6.42 


6.36 


4.76 


1991 


8.18 


6.52 


6.63 


5.28 


1992 


7.71 


5.70 


6.61 


5.61 


1993 


6.06 


4.78 


6.00 


4.60 


1994 


6.24 


4.81 







Source: Author’s calculations based on official statistics (see Table 5.1) 
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Table 5.3: Estimated Expected Loss of Lifetime^ of a Live-born Child in the Age 
Segment (0, 85) Years, Caused by a Given Death Risk in Absence of All Other Death 
Risks, Denmark and Sweden, 1981 and 1993, in years 



Causes of 


Denmark 


Sweden 


deaths by 










groups 


















1 


4.68 


4.69 


3.76 


3.83 


3.62 


3.35 


2.96 


2.76 


2 


5.66 


4.00 


2.35 


1.88 


5.59 


4.00 


2.28 


1.73 


3 


1.69 


1.58 


1.16 


1.13 


1.62 


1.40 


1.15 


0.88 


4 


0.63 


0.47 


0.23 


0.17 


0.47 


0.34 


0.19 


0.14 


5 


0.62 


0.58 


0.27 


0.30 


0.71 


0.48 


0.23 


0.15 


6 


1.09 


0.74 


0.56 


0.35 


0.78 


0.56 


0.32 


0.25 


7 


4.70 


5.17 


3.01 


3.34 


4.36 


3.83 


2.80 


2.33 


8 


14.59 


13.34 


9.64 


9.31 


13.61 


11.39 


8.60 


7.30 



'est. sse„ 

"Code / = 

1 Cancer, all types 5 Other accidents 

2 Heart diseases 6 Suicide 

3 Circular and vascular diseases 7 All other causes of death 

4 Motor vehicle accidents 8 All deaths 

Source: Author’s calculations with DEMOPACK based on CD-ROM “Statistics across Borders” 
published by the Nordic Central Bureau of Statistics 



5.2.4 External Migration 

As the fourth and last component of population growth, we now consider external 
migration and some of its impacts on the ethnic heterogeneity of the resident popu- 
lation. A suitable multistate model featuring the essentials of this process has been 
proposed by Hansen and Maxim (1996) and Hansen (1996b). The state space of the 
model is shown in Figure 5.6. 

Treating resident citizen group as a background variable, we see that fertility may 
be expressed as a function of age x and a wide range of a person’s characteristics in- 
cluded in a covariate vector Z. A resident foreign national may become naturalised 
after a sojourn in Denmark of at least seven years. External migration and mortality 
may likewise depend on age and citizenship and other personal characteristics. In pub- 
lished Danish official statistics the covariate vector has been unobserved up to now. 

As we have seen, up to 1960, the resident population was ethnically rather homoge- 
neous. The subsequent net influx of foreign citizens, sometimes with a very different 
cultural and ethnic background, has caused a growing concern in the public and in 
the political debate: what are the expected impacts of differential reproduction and 
differential external migration? First, as indicated by Figure 5.7, fertility is highly 
differential with regard to ethnicity. Fertility tends to be much higher among immi- 
grants from the former Yugoslavia, Turkey, Eastern Europe, Africa, Pakistan, and all 
other Asian countries, as compared to the fertility of Danish nationals and resident 
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citizens from the other Nordic countries. Second, emigration tends to be lower among 
the citizen groups with high fertility and high among citizen groups with low to mod- 
erate fertility. Resident Danish citizens not surprisingly have relatively low emigra- 
tion (Figure 5.8). 




Outside 

Denmark 



Figure 5.6: State Space of Survival, Reproduction, Naturalisation and 
External Migration Among Resident Citizen Groups G(i), i = 1...12 

Source; Hansen, 1996b 



Immigrants from high-fertility countries are likely to have a negative relation be- 
tween the level of their fertility and their sojourn in Denmark. The cross-sectional 
fertility of resident citizens groups for which this hypothesis is true, consequently, 
may be quite sensitive to variation in the distribution with regard to sojourn in Den- 
mark, i.e. to external migration. Up to now, convincing empirical studies regarding 
the relationship between fertility and sojourn in Denmark, however, do not exist. This 
obviously should be taken into account while considering the results presented in 
Figures 5.7 and 5.8. 

To elucidate the importance of external migration in the presence of below-replace- 
ment reproduction among resident Danish citizens we may proceed as follows. We 
may project the population under the general ceteris paribus assumptions of differ- 
ential fertility and differential external migration, altogether as of the beginning of the 
1990s. Mortality is taken to be the same for all citizen groups. We consider the fol- 
lowing three scenarios: A) Presence of external migration; B) Absence of external 
migration; C) Presence of emigration but absence of immigration. The likelihood of 
scenario C is, of course, close to nil, its main function being to convey an impression 
of the importance of immigration as a factor in future Danish population develop- 
ment, through comparison with scenarios A and B. 
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Figure 5.7: Estimated Age-cumulated Total Fertility Rate (TFR) by 
Citizenship Groups, 1992 

'Citizenship groups: 

1 Denmark and Faroe Islands and Greenland 

2 All other Nordic countries except group 1 

3 All other EU-countries except group 1 

4 Yugoslavia 

5 Turkey 

6 European countries (except groups 1-4) 

7 USA and Canada 

8 Latin and South American countries 

9 Africa 

10 Pakistan 

1 1 Asian countries except group 5 and 1 0 

12 Australia, New Zealand and Oceania (Pacific region) and all other countries 
Source: Author’s calculations based on official statistics 



In the presence of below-replacement reproduction since the late 1960s (Figure 5.3), 
external migration (Figure 5.2), differential fertility and differential external migration 
(Figures 5.7 and 5.8) are likely to have a dramatic impact on Danish population growth 
over the coming decades (Table 5.4). Under scenario A, the total population is antici- 
pated to increase by 281,000 residents over the period 1994-2044; this increase will 
be due to foreign nationals. 

Conversely, if the borders were to remain closed, the total population would decrease 
by 643,000 residents, mainly because of naturalisation. It is assumed in the projec- 
tions that, upon naturalisation, foreign citizens acquire the same fertility as Danish- 
born nationals. By picturing the combined effects of naturalisation and absence of 
immigration, scenario C, ceteris paribus, provides a crude illustration of the enor- 
mous potential impact of immigration on current and future Danish population de- 
velopment, comparatively to scenario A. 
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Figure 5.8: Estimated Age-cumulated Total Emigration Rate (TER), by 
Citizenship Groups, 1992 

^Citizenship groups: see Figure 5.7 

Source: Author’s calculations based on official statistics 



Table 5.4: Observed and Expected Number of Resident Danish and Foreign Citizens, 
According to Scenario A, B, and C*, 1994, 2024 and 2044 



Year 


Resident Danish citizens, 
by scenario 


Resident foreign citizens, 
by scenario 


Proportion of 
foreign citizens 
(%), by scenario 


A 


B 


C 


A 


B 


C 


A 


B 


C 


1994 

2024 

2044 


5,016,441 5,016,441 5,016,441 

5,077,588 4,846,857 4,081,200 
4,986,895 4,451,407 3,208,806 


189,014 189,014 189,014 
441,781 140,274 77,981 

500,040 110,522 55,528 


3.6 3.6 3.6 

8.0 2.8 1.9 

9.1 2.4 1.7 



'General assumptions: non-differential mortality; differential fertility and external migration as of the 
early 1990s. Special assumptions: (A) Presence of external migration; (B) Absence of external 
migration; (C) Presence of emigration, but absence of immigration. 

Source: Author’s calculations based on official statistics 



In 1994, about 3.6% of the total resident population were foreign citizens. By Euro- 
pean standard, such a percentage is rather low. Under scenario A, the proportion of 
resident foreign citizens is expected to reach 9.4% in 2044. Under the same sce- 
nario, the percentage of live births of resident foreign nationals is anticipated to 
increase from around 10 % in the late 1990s to more than 17% around 2020 (Figure 
5.9). It is quite evident that the ethnic heterogeneity of population, in terms of resi- 
dent foreign citizens, naturalised citizens and their descendants, is bound to increase 
very considerably in a foreseeable future. 

The structural age differentials of external migration are also anticipated to be con- 
siderable. This is demonstrated by the proportional age distributions in Figures 5.10 
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and 5.1 1. Considering the fact that fertility is strongly differentiated by citizenship, 
the percentages in the younger ages, not surprisingly, are much higher among for- 
eign nationals compared with Danish citizens. A significant ageing is to be expected 
in both groups. This is due to the severe below-replacement reproduction among 
Danish citizens. Up to now, foreign citizens have been relatively sparsely represented 
in the older age groups. With extended individual sojourn in the Danish society, 
maybe until death, this is certainly not going to remain so. 




Figure 5.9: Expected Proportion of Live Births Delivered by Resident 
Foreign Citizens, According to Scenario A, B, and C*, 1994-2044 

'General assumptions: see Table 5.4 
Source: Hansen, 1996b 



As a further illustration of the increasing ethnic heterogeneity of the resident popu- 
lation, age-specific prevalence rates of the resident foreign population, as of 1994 
and as foreseen by 2044 under scenarios A, B, and C, are shown in Figure 5.12. The 
effects of this course of events are beginning to be seen, for example, in habitation, 
in the schooling system, in the social system, and in the labour market. As the groups 
of resident foreigners become more numerous, they are likely to seek political influ- 
ence in these and other areas (Rasmussen, 1998). 
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Figure 5.10: Proportion of Resident Danish Citizens by Age, According to 
Scenario A, B, and C‘, 1994 and 2044 

'General assumptions: see Table 5.4 
Source: Hansen, 1996b 




Age 



Figure 5.11: Proportion of Resident Foreign Citizens by Age, According 
to Scenario A, B, and C\ 1994 and 2044 

'General assumptions: see Table 5.4 
Source: Hansen, 1996b 
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Figure 5.12: Prevalence of Resident Foreign Citizens in a Given Age 
Group, According to Scenario A, B, and 1994 and 2044 

‘General assumptions: see Table 5.4 
Source: Hansen, 1996b 



5.3 Some Current and Anticipated Trends in Danish Labour 
Supply 



In economic theory, labour supply is closely connected with time allocation between a 
variety of market and non-market activities. As labour supply is an important element 
of wellbeing of individuals and, thus, of the general welfare in society, time allocation 
decisions are of great importance to individual agents and to the society at large. In 
conventional macro-theory, labour is considered one of the basic factors of eco- 
nomic production while common economic micro-theory, such as New Home Eco- 
nomics, is focussed on family formation, labour division and transfer of income, with 
implications for time use in and outside the household, and thereby for labour sup- 
ply and labour market mobility (Becker, 1991). 
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Figure 5.13: Economically Active Population by Age and Sex, 1993 

Source: Author’s calculations based on official statistics 



Like in the other Scandinavian welfare countries, Danish labour force participation 
is high. The labour force participation of women has increased considerably over 
the past four decades, and it is now approaching the labour force participation of 
men (Figure 5.13). It is, however, difficult to document the motivations behind this 
recorded behaviour: Danmarks Statistik has not published detailed panel data on na- 
tional labour force movements since 1988. The latest available data set (gross flow 
basis) relates to the period from November 1983 to November 1984. For obscure 
reasons, Danmarks Statistik up to now has refused to provide labour market infor- 
mation to the Luxembourg Employment Study (LES). 

Can the Danish labour force growth, and the observable labour force participation 
from 1985 through 1996, in the context of the above-mentioned background, be 
adequately described in terms of the estimable labour force mobility using the pub- 
lished gross flow data for 1983-1984? Or do the observable changes indicate substan- 
tial time dependency in the (latent) intensities of labour force transitions since 1985? 
Are the differentials in the labour force participation, for example, related to foreign 
nationals with residence in Denmark? These questions were considered by Hansen 
and Gustafsson (1997). Their project entailed recovering intensities embedded in 
estimated probabilities in the framework of a generalised life model. 

The main results are as follows. After a massive increase in the female labour force 
participation across the cohorts bom since the beginning of the 1950s, it has lev- 
elled off and virtually come to a halt since the beginning of the 1980s. The popula- 
tion development and the Danish labour force participation were converging towards 
stationarity by the mid-1990s. Danish labour force participation is strongly differen- 
tial with regard to ethnicity, with foreign citizens having much lower participation 
rates than Danish citizens. This result has implication for multistate projection of a 
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wide range of current social issues related to labour force participation, employment, 
external migration and ethnicity. 

The increased female labour force participation in Denmark is associated with im- 
proved education. Since the 1960s, the ever-increasing proportions of female cohorts 
have been entering education of intermediate or longer duration. Over the same 
period, there has been a massive growth in the number of kindergartens and childcare 
institutions. Being heavily tax-subsidised, such institutions are normally run by the 
local communities. The old-age pensions, as well as care institutions for elderly and 
disabled persons unable to look after themselves, are also publicly organised and 
financed. 



5.4 Summary and Concluding Remarks 



As in many other European nations, Danish population reproduction has been be- 
low replacement for several decades. This development has perceptible implica- 
tions, not least in the form of severe demographic ageing. Some major political and 
public concerns, caused by the current and expected ageing, are the following: will 
the future labour force be large enough to accommodate the increasing dependency 
burden? Will the old-age pensions keep up their values? And what will happen to 
the national economy when the future larger numbers of pensioners start spending 
their savings? 

Given that the dependency burden is commonly calculated as the ratio of the num- 
ber of persons in the ages below 20 and above age 65 to the number of persons in 
the so-called occupationally active age span in between, the question regarding the 
size of the labour force seems to be ill posed. First, people do neither enter the labour 
market at some fixed age, nor withdraw from the labour market at one and the same 
age. Second, not all people in the working ages are in the labour force. Third, not all 
persons in the labour force are gainfully employed. With a rate of unemployment of 
6.4% of the Danish labour force in 1998, how can anyone speak of insufficient la- 
bour supply in quantitative terms? True enough, moderate to massive unemployment 
may not rule out the existence of shortage of manpower with specialised skills and 
particular occupational know-how. 

The “bottleneck” problem, however, is primarily a question of inadequate supply of 
a flexible manpower with sufficient education and realistic build-up of human capi- 
tal. In a society subject to rapid technological change and increasing internationali- 
sation, the issues of the quality of the labour force are likely to matter much more 
for sustained economic and social development than sheer quantity of the labour 
force. In many contemporary societies, including Denmark, the negative correlation 
between economic efficiency and educational incapability is becoming evermore 
manifest and critical. If the education and distribution issues can be mediated, there 
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should be little reason for fearing the immediate and upcoming economic impacts 
of the current below-replacement reproduction in a foreseeable future. 

Denmark does not have any explicit population policy aiming at influencing the 
growth of the population. However, most of the economic and social policies in a 
modem welfare society have numerous implicit behavioural impacts, resulting in 
demographic events on the level of individuals, families and households. 

Is external migration an asset to the Danish society, given below-replacement repro- 
duction? Obviously, there are no simple answers to such a question. Again, this is an 
issue not only of quantity but rather more of quality. Can the payment transfer prob- 
lem, commonly associated with population ageing, be solved or alleviated through 
immigration? And how do issues of human capital relate to this problem? Empirical 
experiences of traditional immigration countries like USA, Canada, and Australia sug- 
gest that persons admitted through immigration tend to work harder than natives; to 
be more educated than native people; to have a higher level of self-employment 
than the natives in the country of immigration; and to use fewer transfer payments 
than do native families (Simon, 1989). It seems questionable, however, whether the 
experiences of immigration to overseas countries would be relevant and applicable to 
the current European welfare societies. Competitive social research based on data of 
better quality could throw new light on such questions in Denmark. 

To find political ways to deal with the issues of human capital and other social im- 
pacts of external migration and below-replacement reproduction in a responsible 
and balanced, yet realistic manner, presents some of the most important challenges 
to the Danish society at the beginning of the third millennium. 
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Demographic Development of Estonian Population: 
Recent Changes in the Context of the Long-term Trends 

Kalev Katus, Luule Sakkeus, Allan Puur and Asia Poldma 



6.1 Introduction 



Estonia, the northernmost of the three Baltic countries, has an area of 45,215 square 
kilometres and a population of 1,565.7 thousand (census 1989) (EKDK, 1996-1999). 
Estonian people have lived on the present territory for more than 5,000 years, so 
Estonia may be considered one of the oldest nations in Europe in that respect. At the 
beginning of the 13th century, the country lost its independence after twenty years 
of fighting against combined attacks by Germans, Danes, Swedes, and Russians. 
Since then, Estonia began to serve as a dividing line between the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox worlds, a division, which has maintained its importance until today. 
Although the geopolitical dividing line was moved westwards due to the victory of 
Russia in the Northern War (1700-1721), the Baltic provinces secured substantial 
autonomy under the Russian Empire. 

After being ruled by various powers for nearly 700 years, Estonia declared its inde- 
pendence on 24 February 1918. In the Independence War (1918-1920) the young 
Republic defended itself against the Russian Federation as well as German military 
forces, which had been established in the region after the capitulation to Entente. 
During the course of the Second World War, Estonia fell to Soviet occupation for 
the first time in 1940. The occupation by the Germans (1941-1944) was followed 
by the second Soviet occupation, which lasted for almost fifty years. In 1944, the 
Soviet Union unilaterally established new borders, transferring parts of Estonia to 
the Russian Federation. The new regime introduced a forceful rearrangement of the 
entire societal organisation, which was implemented by means of terror and mass 
deportations. In contrast to Central Europe, the loss of statehood in Estonia involved 
not only the absence of independent policies but also the dismantling of national 
institutions. Estonia regained its independence in 1991 and since then has been 
working to re-establish civil society, rebuild the institutional framework, and restore 
its position in the international community. 
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6.2 The Timing of the Demographic Transition 



The demographic transition is a universal process, however, its timing has varied to 
a large extent among nations. This different timing has had tremendous impact on 
the human and political development of European nations and is still influential in 
the modem world. Even before the transition era, the European marriage pattern was 
widely acknowledged as a major demarcation line in human development (Hajnal, 
1965). Since at least the 18th century, Estonia formed the easternmost area of the 
European marriage pattern, characterised by relatively late marriages and a high pro- 
portion of people who never marry (Palli, 1988). 

In Estonia, the beginning of the demographic transition could be traced back to the 
mid- 19th century. Judging by the spread of the parity-specific family limitation and 
other characteristics, the emergence of the modem type of population reproduction in 
Estonia has been synchronous with that in Northern and Western European countries 
(Katus, 1994). For example, in the 1880s, the countries with the lowest overall fertil- 
ity such as Sweden, Switzerland, and Norway demonstrated up to a twenty per cent 
higher marital fertility compared to Estonia. During the same period, France - the 
leading nation in the fertility transition - was the only other European country having 
both an overall and marital fertility lower than Estonia. Belonging to the pioneering 
nations in the fertility transition, Estonia had already reached under-replacement 
fertility and a slow turnover of generations by the 1920s (Katus, 1989). 

Mortality transition progressed alongside with fertility decline: the male life expec- 
tancy increased from 41.9 years in 1897 (the earliest census based life table) to 53.1 
in 1934, the corresponding female figures being 45.5 and 59.6 years, respectively. 
The endogenous causes of death had already taken the lead by the 1930s (Katus and 
Puur, 1992). Although Estonia did not belong to the foremnners of the mortality 
transition as it had in fertility development, in the mid-20th century the country was 
characterised by one of the most advanced levels of life expectancy in Central Eu- 
rope (Krumins, 1990). When compared to Northern and Western Europe, Estonia 
lagged behind primarily in the decrease of infant mortality. 

In terms of population reproduction, the demographic transition in Estonia followed 
the so-called French model. Mortality and fertility declined practically simultaneously 
and, as a result, population increase appeared markedly small compared to neigh- 
bouring countries. Following this decline in population fertility and mortality, Esto- 
nia entered a stage of mobility transition in the last quarter of the 19th century. Dur- 
ing that stage, the acceleration of population growth brought about a build-up of 
migration potential which, in the case of Estonia, resulted in intensive emigration 
(mostly to frontiers of the Russian Empire) and to a lesser extent, internal urbanisa- 
tion. The First World War marked the cessation of emigration and after the war the 
already-decreasing migration potential was channelled to the development of the coun- 
try’s urban settlement system. By the eve of the Second World War, the migration 
processes in Estonia had begun to stabilise. 
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6.3 Population Growth and Structure 



The present demographic development of Estonia has been to a great extent influ- 
enced by the changes in the population composition that occurred during and after 
the Second World War. On one hand, in the course of the war and the ensuing suc- 
cessive occupations, Estonia lost four out of five national minorities (Germans were 
repatriated in 1939-1941, Jews were exterminated by 1942, Swedes escaped in 1944, 
Russians and Latvians living in mixed-populated areas were annexed by the Soviet 
Union in 1945) (Katus et al., 1997a). Altogether, the combined losses from the war 
and post-war sovetisation accounted for at least 17.5% of total population, and even 
currently, the number of native-born population is about 10 % lower than its pre- 
war level. 

On the other hand, these losses were exceeded in numbers by mass immigration from 
different parts of the Soviet Union, mainly from Russia. As a result, Estonia has 
developed from a socially and nationally homogeneous country (in 1 945 Estonians 
formed 97.3 % of population), into a country with residents of more than a hundred 
different ethnic backgrounds. According to the 1989 census, the foreign-bom popu- 
lation including the second generation comprised 36% of the total population 
(Katus and Sakkeus, 1993). The post-war immigrants to Estonia originated from the 
regions located East of the Hajnal line, and compared to native-born population, fea- 
tured about a fifty-year lag in the timing of demographic transition (Vishnevsky and 
Volkov, 1983). Sometimes, these dissimilarities between sub-populations have been 
misinterpreted as ethnic inequalities and used as a political argument. Studies on 
various dimensions of population development have revealed that regardless of the 
decades passed since the completion of transition and the half-century of unifying 
Soviet mle, native- and foreign-bom background is still the most important charac- 
teristic for explaining the heterogeneity of demographic and social behaviours in 
Estonia (EKDK 1995; UN ECE 1999a; UN ECE, 1999b). 

Similarly, as in other dimensions of demographic development, the discontinuity in- 
troduced by the emergence of an immigrant population is essential for understand- 
ing the trends in age composition and population growth. Belonging to the pioneer- 
ing nations in demographic transition, Estonia’s continuous progress of population 
ageing had resulted in one of the most advanced degrees of the process by the 
Second World War. For example, even at the time of the 1941 census, the percent- 
age of elderly (population aged 60 and over) had reached 16% (Katus, 1995). After 
the war, the expansion of immigrant population with a remarkably high prevalence of 
young individuals halted the general ageing trend for almost fifty years: the ageing 
of native-born population which peaked in the 1970s was counterbalanced by a 
continuously increasing number of immigrants. In the long mn, understandably, this 
effect did not prove to be sustainable, and the ageing process resumed in the 1980s. 
In the 1990s, a rapid fertility decline and a decrease in migration flows (mortality 
stagnation has limited the process from the bottom of age pyramid) have consider- 
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ably accelerated the ageing process and this trend is expected to progress further in 
the coming decades (Figure 6.1). 




Figure 6.1: Change in the Proportion of Main Age Groups, 1970-1998 

(1970 = 100%) 

Source: Estonian Population Databank 

As regards to the size of the population, a continuously positive migration balance 
assured population growth throughout the post-war period, both directly and indi- 
rectly through maintenance of a younger age stmcture. Due to rapid fertility decline 
starting in 1991, however, a natural decrease of population has been observed in 
Estonia. It should be noted that without the contribution of immigration, this natural 
decrease would have occurred by the 1970s (as is the case for the native-born popu- 
lation). Currently, the drop in fertility combined with advanced population ageing 
and a relatively low life expectancy translates into one of the world’s most rapid 
population declines. Still, considering the demographic statistics for Estonia in the 
1990s, one should be aware of significant deterioration of data quality which has re- 
sulted from unaccomplished reform of the statistical system, discussed in detail else- 
where (Anderson et al, 1994; Katus et al, 1997b). Responding to the situation, the 
Statistical Office has recently issued alternative estimates for population size and 
age structure, which yield a difference from official figures of 5% in total popula- 
tion, and in specific age groups the difference between the two estimates is over 10% 
(ESA, 1998). Understandably, the uncertainty related to the denominator leaves no 
population-based indicator untouched. 
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6.4 Fertility and Reproductive Health 



Belonging to the nations advanced in fertility decline, the Estonian population reached 
below-replacement fertility in the 1920s. As an exception to the general European 
trend (Festy, 1984; Gillis et al., 1992), no baby boom occurred and fertility also 
remained below replacement level during the post-war decades, with a total fertility 
rate (TER) of 1.9 to 2.0 in the 1940s-1950s. In this period, Estonia most likely fea- 
tured the lowest fertility level in Europe. At the end of the 1960s, however, this fer- 
tility trend changed. The period fertility of the native-born population increased 
more than 17% in four years (1971 compared to 1967). This increase proved to be 
of a long-term nature, affecting the cohort indicators and lasting for nearly a gener- 
ation (Figure 6.2). Taken together, the relatively early demographic transition, the 
absence of a baby boom, and the fertility increase resulted in remarkable stability of 
post-transitional fertility trends in Estonia (Katus, 1997). 




Figure 6.2: Total Fertility Rate (TFR), 1970-1998 

Source: Estonian Population Databank 



The fertility level reached a peak in 1988, when the population of an immigrant 
origin caught up with the level of the native-born population. For a couple of years, 
the TFR even exceeded 2.2. This level, the highest recorded in Estonia during the 
past 80 years, was followed by a sharp decline in the 1990s: by 1997, the TFR had 
dropped to below 1.3 with clear signs of slowing in recent years. The decline oc- 
curred virtually in all subgroups of the population. In terms of parity, the biggest 
reduction occurred with the second and third child. Still, despite several years of 
very low fertility, it is not yet clear to what extent the recent decline reflects a new 
pattern of lower and/or delayed reproductive behaviour, and to what extent it should 
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be regarded as a period effect. Regardless of its origin, the fertility decline has al- 
ready caused a serious discontinuity in the age structure of the population. 



Extramarital fertility in Estonia has closely followed the Scandinavian pattern, and 
as in Iceland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, the proportion of extramarital births 
in Estonia is currently close to 50% (Figure 6.3). In contrast to these countries, the 
level of extramarital fertility was already very high during the sovetisation period 
1945-1955 (0.5 of total rate), declined through the mid-1960s, and then grew again 
(Katus, 1992). Notably, the sharp fertility decline of the 1990s has been influenced 
solely by marital fertility. The nearly stable extramarital fertility only slightly de- 
creased in recent years. Additionally, among first births, more than four-fifths are 
conceived before the official registration of a union. At the same time, very high ex- 
tramarital fertility does not necessarily mean a growth of birth to single (non-cohab- 
iting) mothers. The latter has remained at the level of 7-10% across the whole period 
of post-transitional fertility (EKDK, 1995). 




Figure 6.3: Proportion of Extramarital Births, 1970-1998 

Sources: European Population Databank; Council of Europe, 1998 



The fertility transition and the under-replacement fertility level were achieved in 
Estonia through traditional methods of family planning. During the Soviet period, 
the unavailability of contraceptives and a lack of relevant education resulted in an 
increasing reliance on abortion as a method of fertility control. As a result, the number 
of abortions exceeded the number of live births and the extremely high number of 
abortions became the major reproductive health issue in Estonia (Anderson et al, 
1993). From another perspective, for example, among women bom in the 1940s, 
the total abortion rate (average number of abortions over lifetime) exceeded 1.8. In 
recent years, easier access to modem contraceptives has led to a rapid change in the 
patterns of family planning. Younger cohorts, particularly the native-born popula- 
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tion, are becoming less exposed to the risk of abortion. Nevertheless, the decline in 
fertility has proven to be yet more rapid, and the abortion ratio had even increased 
in the first half of the 1990s. 



6.5 Mortality 



The transitional mortality decline in Estonia proceeded until the end of the 1950s. 
At that time, the country ranked quite favourably by mortality indicators, featuring 
one of the highest levels of life expectancy in Central Europe. The following decades, 
however, did not show the continuation of earlier trends and can be briefly charac- 
terised as mortality stagnation. In the 1960s, when the stagnation of general mortality 
had begun, there had been only a negligible improvement of life expectancy at birth, 
caused mainly by the improvement of infant mortality, which continued to decline 
for about a decade (EKDK, 1994). The pattern of mortality combining a relatively 
advanced infant mortality with a relatively high adult mortality, which became es- 
tablished three decades ago, appears atypical in respect to both the Coale-Demeny 
and UN model life tables (Katus and Puur, 1992). Actually, the mortality stagnation 
during 1959—1989 was not characterised by an absence of progress in mortality 
levels, but rather by deterioration in the age-specific pattern, particularly for males 
aged 20—55. Although this phenomenon has been well documented and addressed 
by extensive scientific discussion, its ultimate cause still remains unidentified (Bour- 
geois-Pichat, 1984; Mesle and Vallin, 1993). Compared to Central European coun- 
tries with similar experiences, in Estonia the early demographic transition has con- 
tributed to the particular length of mortality stagnation. 

The structure of causes of death in Estonia broadly reflects the patterns generally 
found in developed countries: non-infectious diseases along with accidental and vio- 
lent deaths account for 90% of all deaths (Leinsalu, 1993). For all main causes, 
however, these deaths occur at significantly younger ages compared to Western 
countries. Cardiovascular mortality has increasingly become a problem of middle- 
aged men and has not begun to show any decline. The trends in cancer mortality 
also have not revealed any substantial progress over the past 25 years (Thomson et 
ah, 1996). In comparative perspective, the most distinctive feature of causal mortal- 
ity in Estonia is the persistently high proportion of accidental and violent deaths. 
For example, the suicide rate for males has been one of the highest in Europe since 
the 1960s (Vamik, 1997). Yet another notable feature of the pattern is the extensive 
gender gap in life expectancy. Ranging between 10 and 12 years, it has strongly 
unbalanced the proportion of males and females among the elderly, putting an addi- 
tional strain on social policies (Sakkeus, 1995). 

Turning to the most recent developments in Estonia, the population’s health situa- 
tion has worsened and life expectancy has decreased in the 1990s (Figure 6.4). Be- 
tween 1989 and 1994, life expectancy for males dropped from 66.1 to 61.6 years 
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and from 75.0 to 74.2 for females (the extent of the decline partly reflects the dete- 
rioration of data accuracy). Contrary to some expectations, the biggest increase in 
mortality appeared not among the groups traditionally most vulnerable (children and 
the elderly), but rather was concentrated in the active age-span, particularly among 
middle-aged men. The sharpest increase was related to the already high number of 
violent deaths, with rates more than doubling in six years. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the general mortality pattern remained unchanged, and therefore, the observed 
decline in life expectancy can be regarded simply as an aggravation of old tenden- 
cies, rooted in the 30-year mortality stagnation. This similarity also suggests that 
the same causal mechanisms, which led to stagnation, are most likely responsible 
for the recent increase rather than some principally new processes emerging from 
societal transitions (Katus and Zakharov, 1997; Leon et al, 1997). 




Figure 6.4: Life Expectancy at Birth, 1959-1998, selected years 

Source: Estonian Population Databank 



In 1995, without any noteworthy intervention by governmental institutions, mortal- 
ity began to decrease at a relatively high rate (Katus and Puur, 1997). It is most 
likely that the present advancement has been bringing the life expectancy back to 
the ‘‘stagnation level” rather than introducing a rapid improvement and entry into 
the fourth stage of epidemiological transition (see Olshansky and Ault, 1986). This 
suggestion is consistent with the basic features of post-transitional mortality, ac- 
cording to which deaths due to endogenous causes result from a gradual accumula- 
tion of adverse impacts of the social environment. These accumulation mechanisms 
are particularly relevant for cardiovascular diseases and cancer, accounting for more 
than three-fourths of all deaths under the modem mortality regime. From another 
perspective, these mechanisms draw attention to the particular importance of cohort 
effects, related to a varying duration and intensity of environmental impacts. If this 
hypothesis holds tme, it is realistic to expect it will take several decades to over- 
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come completely the legacy of mortality stagnation, regardless of the speed of societal 
normalisation and advancement of economic opportunities. The principal improve- 
ment is likely to start in the younger age groups, as is suggested by the recent de- 
cline in infant mortality to a level of around 10%o. 



6.6 Marriage and Divorce 



In the 1930s, the mean age at first marriage was around 29 years for males and 26 
for females. The proportion of single persons at ages 40-49 had increased, confirming 
that the late marriage/low prevalence marriage pattern was present in Estonia before 
the Second World War. During the post-war period, this pattern was replaced by a 
tendency towards higher marriage rates and earlier family formation. In the 1960s, 
the total first marriage rate approached 1.0, and suggesting a sharp drop in the age 
of marriage, exceeded that level in the second half of the decade. In the 1980s, the 
total first marriage rate stabilised at the level of 0.9, and the decline of mean age at 
first marriage stopped around 24-25 years for males and 22-23 years for females 
(Vikat, 1994). 

The 1990s have witnessed a sharp decline in annually registered marriages (Figure 
6.5). The total first marriage rate has fallen to 0.35 for Estonia in 1996, and is, along 
with Iceland, Latvia, Norway and Sweden, among the lowest in Europe (Council of 
Europe, op. cit.). A sharp drop to very low levels of total first marriage rate has oc- 
curred due to the postponement of marriage as well as the increase in non-marital 
cohabitation. Although consensual unions have increasingly gained popularity, it is 
unlikely that more than half a generation would remain unmarried, which would 
occur if the very low current marriage rate continues for a generation. It is more likely 
that the marriage rate will recover when the level of later marriages has reached equi- 
librium, though it would probably never reach the high level observed in the 1970s. 

Considering family formation in a broader context, the decline in marriage rates has, 
however, not implied a decrease in partnerships. Among the native-born population, 
the matrimonial behaviour has traditionally paralleled the Scandinavian pattern. Co- 
habitation has shown a steady increase since the 1960s and, among women bom in 
the early 1970s, it accounts for approximately 95% of first unions (EKDK, 1995). 
Younger cohorts of the native-born population have entered consensual unions at a 
rate comparable with Sweden, a country well-known as the foremnner of new fam- 
ily behaviour. Marriage follows later, usually after the birth of a child. By removing 
the former mechanisms of housing distribution and providing young couples the 
access to modem contraceptives, these recent societal changes have contributed to 
further establishment of cohabitation as a distinct life cycle stage. Among immigrant 
population, marital behaviour appears to be more traditional and non-marital cohab- 
itation is much less common. 
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Figure 6.5: Total First Marriage (TFMR) and Total Divorce Rates 

(TDR), 1970-1998 

Source: Estonian Population Databank 

The frequency of divorces steadily increased until the 1980s to a relatively high rate 
(Figure 6.5). The level of the total divorce rate indicates that about half of marriages 
end in divorce. In Europe, comparably high divorce rates can be found only in Den- 
mark, Latvia, and Sweden. In the 1 990s, the sharp decline in the marriage rate, to- 
gether with some changes in divorce regulations, resulted in unique situation in which 
divorces outnumbered registered marriages in 1995-1996. One should be aware, 
however, that statistics on legal divorce do not account for the complete picture of 
family dissolution because an increasing number of partnerships occurs as consen- 
sual unions. Based on the evidence from the Estonian Family and Fertility Survey 
(FES), about one-third of all first unions are broken up after ten years (Vikat, 1997). 
From a life course perspective, this implies a growing diversity of living arrange- 
ments and household patterns. 



6.7 International Migration 



In the post-war period, Estonia, similar to other nations of post-transitional demo- 
graphic development, transformed from an emigration to an immigration country. 
However, due to geopolitical changes stemming from the incorporation of Estonia 
into the Soviet Union, immigration to Estonia began earlier and in extremely high 
volumes. Immigration originated mostly from the European part of Russia, which 
had entered mobility transition. The realisation of a high migration potential was 
strengthened by societal rearrangements. 
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Estonia’s external migration experienced two major migration waves (Sakkeus, 1991). 
The first occurred in the immediate post-war period, and consisted mostly of forced 
migration (administrative and military immigration from the Soviet Union, deporta- 
tions of local population etc.). After some decrease, the second wave of immigra- 
tion had emerged in the late 1 960s, followed by a gradual decline in migration in- 
tensity. The main characteristic of migrations between Estonia and the USSR had 
been that an overwhelming majority of immigrants used Estonia as a temporary 
residence. According to available data, approximately only one out of seven immi- 
grants remained in Estonia. Such a high turnover is related to the extensive military 
component of migration as well as to a small family component. Since a large part 
of military moves went unrecorded in statistics, the turnover could have been even 
higher. 

The societal transition of the 1990s was accompanied by a rapid reduction in the 
migration volume between Estonia and the former Soviet Union. According to offi- 
cial records, immigration flows began to decrease sharply in 1989, at first due to 
cessation of drafting the conscripts from Estonia. Since 1990, the data on interna- 
tional migration has shown a negative balance, which reached a peak shortly after 
the dissolution of the USSR. However, statistics on migration should be used with 
great caution, as the picture may have been strongly affected by the outflow from 
formerly closed military territories whose inhabitants had not been counted in offi- 
cial statistics upon their arrival into Estonia. In other words, the observed reversal 
in net migration could prove to be, to a considerable extent, a statistical artefact 
(Sakkeus, 1996). 

Post-war immigration has left Estonia with a disproportionately large stock of im- 
migrant population. According to the 1989 census, 26% of the population of Estonia 
is foreign-bom, and 35%, including the second generation, are of immigrant origin. 
These indicators are among the highest in Europe (Figure 6.6). In other words, out of 
602 thousand non-Estonians, only 38 thousand are members of an ethnic minority, 
while the remainder is comprised of immigrants and their second generation (Katus 
and Sakkeus, op. cit.). In contrast to other European immigration countries, the sec- 
ond generation of the foreign-bom has not displayed noticeable signs towards adap- 
tation or integration in spite of a very low intention to return to the homeland. As a 
result, the currently high heterogeneity of the population is likely to persist and will 
have a strong bearing on societal development in Estonia. 

Moreover, it must be pointed out that the foreign-bom population of Estonia has 
1.2— 1.5 million family members and relatives living in countries of the former So- 
viet Union, who may be considered potential immigrants in case these families wish 
to reunify. For Estonia, this poses a possible further increase of heterogeneity, add- 
ing to an already high burden on social and population-related policies. 
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Figure 6.6: Foreign-born Population in Selected Countries Between 1990 
and 1995 

Source: Estonian Population Databank; Council of Europe, 1998 



6.8 Population-related Policies 



Population-related policies have been characterised by the process of formulation in 
Estonia during the 1990s (Poldma, 1995, 1997). In contrast with many countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe, the economic transition in Estonia coincided with the 
restoration of statehood. Hence, the entire set of sectoral policies had to be recon- 
sidered in parallel with market economy institutions. To a considerable extent, the 
formulation of social and population-related policies has been shaped by the imbal- 
ance between demographic and economic development. From population perspec- 
tive, the high proportion of elderly, acute depopulation, prevalence of chronic ill- 
nesses, developing individualism and the changed nature of intergenerational rela- 
tions imply a considerable need of resources for pensions, health care and other 
social expenditures. From an economic perspective, however, the country belongs 
to the developing rather than to developed nations. The liberal economic policies 
which Estonia introduced at the beginning of the 1990s, have resulted in compara- 
tively rapid transformation of central planning to a market economy, but at the same 
time, have put tight fiscal restrictions on the implementation of social population- 
related policies (Figure 6.7). 

A comprehensive and integrated population policy still needs to be introduced. How- 
ever, several elements of social policy should be considered in the context of popu- 
lation policy as well. In regard to family and fertility, the system of comprehensive 
child allowances exists in Estonia. According to the present scheme, monthly al- 
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lowances are paid until the child reaches age 1 6 (in case the child is studying, until 
age 19). The amount of benefits is progressively dependent on the number of chil- 
dren, and benefits are paid to all children irrespective of the income of their parents. 
Given the economic constraints, the rates of allowances are relatively scanty and 
cover only a quite small proportion of child-rearing costs. Among target groups of 
family policy, the implemented policies have paid relatively little attention to young 
families. Thus, there is no comprehensive system of subsidised housing loans. Loans 
offered by commercial banks are affordable to a relatively small stratum of young 
families. 




Figure 6.7: Economic Dependency Ratio, 1970-1995 

Source: Estonian Population Databank 



The paid maternity leave consists of 56 days before and 56 days after delivery (in 
special cases it can be extended up to 70 days after delivery). During that period, the 
amount of compensation accounts for 100% of the woman’s salary. After maternity 
leave, one of the parents may take paid parental leave for a maximum period of up 
to the child’s third birthday. The amount of compensation during the period is re- 
lated to the child’s age: under age two, the payment is four times the rate of child 
benefit; between age two and three, the payment is reduced to two times the rate of 
child benefit. There are also other provisions of family, related support but with a 
more limited coverage/entitlement period. 

The core of the policies dealing with population ageing, the pension system, has 
undergone repeated modifications. In the early 1990s, the implementation of the 
previous pension formula was temporarily suspended and flat-rate benefits for all 
old-age pensioners were introduced. In 1993, the flat-rate scheme was revised and a 
limited differentiation according to length of employment was re-introduced. More 
important was the decision to increase the statutory retirement age by five years, to 
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65 for males and 60 for females, raising the previous limit by 0.5 years each year 
during the period 1994-2003. Subsequently, the plan was revised and the retire- 
ment age for both sexes is expected to converge at age 63. 

In June 1998, the Parliament adopted the reform programme which aims at the three- 
pillar pension system, consisting of the present pay-as-you-go element, supplemented 
with compulsory scheme based on funding principle, and voluntary pension insur- 
ance. The role of the first pillar would be to secure a minimum standard of living 
for all groups of the elderly population, while the second is meant to introduce dif- 
ferentiation based on a person’s lifetime contributions. The third pillar would aim at 
encouraging additional saving for old age, stimulated by tax deductions. However, 
these measures are unlikely to reduce the pressure on the pay-as-you-go system in 
medium-term perspective and may result in a call for an increase in the general tax- 
ation level. 



Notes 



Estonian Population Databank (ERA), developed and maintained by the Estonian 
Interuniversity Population Research Centre, assembles harmonised vital and census 
statistics on the Estonian population. ERA serves for the main data warehouse for 
both national and international users on the Estonian population. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the Estonian Science Foundation (Grant No. 
2901) which has been supportive in the preparation of the present paper. 
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The Current Demographic Shape of Germany: 
Similarities and Differences in Eastern and Western 
Population Processes 

Eberhard Schaich and Jochen Fleischhacker 



7.1 Historical Background of the Current Situation 



The far-reaching political changes in Central and Eastern Europe in the early 1 990s 
brought forth a reunified Germany with unique demographic characteristics: two 
significantly different populations of 63.3 million in the former Federal Republic of 
Germany (“West Germany”) and 16.1 million in the former German Democratic Re- 
public (“East Germany”) were melted together. A main consequence of this devel- 
opment is a dichotomy in Germany’s new population structure, which continues to 
prevent demographic analysis on an aggregate basis. For this reason, demographic 
phenomena are generally reported and analysed mainly separately for West and East 
Germany in this contribution. 

There exist five main features pertinent to Germany’s current demographic situa- 
tion: 

1 . A lasting low fertility level and a favourable mortality rate give West Germany 
the typical structure of an ageing Western population that has its second demo- 
graphic transition in the sense of van de Kaa behind it (van de Kaa, 1987). A 
further main structural element connected with the fertility decline is the ongo- 
ing dissolution of traditional patterns of marriage and family life. 

2. Up until 1990, East Germany’s population revealed similarities to but also sub- 
stantial differences from the population of West Germany; however, it held 
some differences from typical Eastern European structures as well. Indeed, East 
Germany exhibited some qualities of a demographic mix of Western and East- 
ern characteristics. 

3. The dynamic demographic changes in East Germany since 1990 include two 
major components: 

• The take-over by West Germany’s economic and social system has corre- 
lated with a demographic assimilation process in several main dimensions. 
This process is now in an advanced phase. 

• The new and unaccustomed personal freedom for East Germany’s popula- 
tion caused several dramatic developments attributing to East Germany the 
role of a world-wide demographic outlier which has not yet faded. 
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4. Unlike in typical Western populations, immigration flows to Germany include: 

• ethnic Germans, especially persons leaving the Russian Federation or Ka- 
zakhstan (“Aussiedler”); 

• foreigners, especially refugees from civil wars and other crisis regions of 
the world asking for asylum in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

5. Within Germany, there is an ongoing noticeable migration from East to West; 
however, it has begun to decrease. 



7.2 Population Structure 



7.2.1 Population Size, Age and Sex Structure 

At present, Germany’s population is still growing - although, at a decreasing rate as 
shown in Table 7.1. The current annual increase of 200,000 persons results from 
immigration, thereby hiding a considerable surplus of deaths. The increase is situ- 
ated exclusively in West Germany; East Germany’s population is declining. 



Table 7.1: Annual Average Population Size, 1990-1997, in thousands 



Year 


West Germany 


East Germany 


Total 


1990 


63,254 


16,111 


79,365 


1991 


64,074 


15,910 


79,984 


1992 


64,865 


15,730 


80,594 


1993 


65,534 


15,645 


81,179 


1994 


65,858 


15,564 


81,422 


1995 


66,156 


15,505 


81,661 


1996 


66,444 


15,451 


81,896 


1997 


66,647 


15,405 


82,052 



Source: Statistisches Bundesamt, 1999c, p. 44 



The development of the age structure can be seen in Table 7.2. It is determined by 
several processes, which are discussed in detail later. The rising percentage of peo- 
ple over the age of 60 demonstrates the general ageing tendency. Figures for 1997 
reveal that this process is similarly advanced in East Germany. 

By the end of 1997, the proportion of women in the total population was 5 1 .26% in 
all Germany, 5 1 .27% in West Germany, and 5 1 .23% in East Germany. For each age 
group up to 57, there is a higher proportion of men; the age groups that follow show 
a majority of women, which increases with rising age (Statistisches Bundesamt, 
1999c, pp. 55,59). 
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Table 7.2: Population by Main Age Groups, 1 990-1 997‘ 



Year 


Under 1 8 years 


18-59 years 


60 years and over 


Total 


1,000 


% 


1,000 


% 


1,000 


% 


1,000 


1990 


15,344 


19.24 


48,147 


60.57 


16,263 


20.39 


79,753 


1991 


15,522 


19.34 


48,368 


60.25 


16,385 


20.41 


80,275 


1992 


15,713 


19.41 


48,762 


60.22 


16,499 


20.37 


80,975 


1993 


15,840 


19.47 


48,904 


60.12 


16,593 


20.40 


81,338 


1994 


15,872 


19.47 


48,793 


59.84 


16,874 


20.69 


81,539 


1995 


15,903 


19.44 


48,706 


59.53 


17,209 


21.03 


81,817 


1996 


15,921 


19.41 


48,535 


59.18 


17,556 


21.41 


82,012 


1997 

Of which: 


15,887 


19.36 


48,244 


58.79 


17,927 


21.85 


82,057 


West Germany 


12,946 


19.41 


39,155 


58.71 


14,587 


21.87 


66,688 


East Germany 


2,940 


19.13 


9,089 


59.14 


3,340 


21.73 


15,369 



^ As of 3 1 December of a given year 

Source: Statistisches Bundesamt, 1999c, pp. 58-59 



7.2.2 Marital Status, Families and Households 

Marriage is still the dominant lifestyle for German adults. At the end of 1995, 61.0% 
of the over-20 population were married in Germany; for West and East Germany, the 
percentages are 60.5 and 63.4, respectively (Griinheid and Mammey, 1997, p. 431). 



Table 7.3: Changes in Family Structure, 1991-1997, in thousands 





1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Change (%) 
1997/1991 




Germany 


Married couples 


19,492 


19,633 


19,703 


19,662 


19,658 


19,590 


19,617 


0.6 


- childless 


8,394 


8,601 


8,755 


8,889 


9,039 


9,182 


9,318 


11.0 


- with children 


11,098 


11,032 


10,948 


10,773 


10,619 


10,408 


10,299 


-7.2 


Single parents 


2,540 


2,586 


2,647 


2,696 


2,736 


2,772 


2,797 


10.1 


Total 


22,032 


22,219 


22,350 


22,358 


22,395 


22,363 


22,414 


1.7 




West Germany 


Married couples 


15,517 


15,712 


15,836 


15,851 


15,897 


15,887 


15,913 


2.6 


- childless 


6,706 


6,890 


7,037 


7,167 


7,316 


7,445 


7,550 


12.6 


- with children 


8,811 


8,822 


8,799 


8,684 


8,581 


8,442 


8,383 


-4.9 


Single parents 


1,858 


1,904 


1,949 


1,982 


2,005 


2,024 


2,049 


10.3 


Total 


17,375 


17,616 


17,785 


17,833 


17,902 


17,911 


17,981 


3.5 




East Germany 


Married couples 


3,975 


3,921 


3,867 


3,811 


3,761 


3,703 


3,704 


-6.8 


- childless 


1,687 


1,711 


1,718 


1,722 


1,723 


1,737 


1,768 


4.8 


- with children 


2,288 


2,210 


2,149 


2,089 


2,038 


1,966 


1,916 


-16.3 


Single parents 


682 


682 


698 


715 


732 


749 


748 


9.7 


Total 


4,657 


4,603 


4,565 


4,526 


4,493 


4,452 


4,433 


-4.8 



Source: Dorbritz and Gartner, 1998, p. 414 
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In West Germany, this rate is nearly stable, whilst East Germany shows a rather 
strong decrease. In both parts of Germany, the ratio of divorced persons to the total 
population is rising slightly. The number of persons living in a consensual union 
rose from 1.393 million in April 1991 to 1.982 million in April 1998 (Statistisches 
Bundesamt, 1999c, p. 64). 

Table 7.3 shows the changes in family structures during 1991-1997. The data is 
drawn from the microcensus, based on an annual 1% sample of Germany’s popula- 
tion performed in April of a given year. The number of married couples with chil- 
dren is decreasing steadily, whereas the number of married couples without children 
is rising, as is that of single parents. These processes can be seen in both parts of 
Germany but with different levels of intensity. Family structure is connected with 
the development of households, as is shown in Table 7.4. 



Table 7.4: Distribution of Households by Size, 1991-1997*, per cent 



Year 


Households 


Household size (persons) 


1,000 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 + 




Germany 


1991 


35,256 


33.6 


30.8 


17.1 


13.5 


5.0 


1992 


35,700 


33.7 


31.3 


16.9 


13.3 


4.9 


1993 


36,230 


34.2 


31.4 


16.6 


13.0 


4.9 


1994 


36,695 


34.7 


31.7 


16.1 


12.7 


4.8 


1995 


36,938 


34.9 


32.1 


15.8 


12.4 


4.7 


1996 


37,281 


35.4 


32.3 


15.5 


12.2 


4.6 


1997 


37,457 


35.4 


32.6 


15.3 


12.1 


4.6 




West Germany 


1991 


28,584 


35.1 


30.5 


16.4 


12.8 


5.3 


1992 


29,043 


35.0 


31.0 


16.2 


12.6 


5.2 


1993 


29,496 


35.3 


31.2 


16.0 


12.4 


5.2 


1994 


29,907 


35.8 


31.5 


15.4 


12.2 


5.1 


1995 


30,144 


35.9 


31.9 


15.2 


12.0 


5.0 


1996 


30,471 


36.4 


32.0 


14.8 


11.9 


4.9 


1997 


30,609 


36.3 


32.3 


14.6 


11.9 


4.9 




East Germany 


1991 


6,672 


27.6 


32.0 


20.0 


16.5 


4.0 


1992 


6,657 


28.1 


32.5 


19.6 


16.0 


3.8 


1993 


6,734 


29.3 


32.6 


19.1 


15.4 


3.6 


1994 


6,788 


30.1 


32.7 


18.9 


15.0 


3.4 


1995 


6,794 


30.4 


33.1 


18.8 


14.4 


3.3 


1996 


6,810 


30.8 


33.5 


18.6 


13.7 


3.3 


1997 


6,848 


31.2 


35.9 


16.9 


13.4 


3.3 



‘As of 3 1 December of a given year 
Source: Dorbritz and Gartner, p. 41 1 



In both parts of Germany, single households are becoming more and more numer- 
ous. In East Germany, two person households are still the most frequent, but single 
households increased by 3.6 percentage points from 1991 to 1997. The percentage 
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of households with three or more persons is decreasing in both parts of Germany. In 
East Germany, the proportion of households with three and four persons ranges re- 
markably above and of those with five and more persons significantly below the 
corresponding values in West Germany. As a whole, household structures in East 
and West Germany are converging despite some slight changes in tendencies in 
East Germany during 1997. 



7.2.3 Germans and Foreigners 

Population size and age structure is significantly influenced by the persons of for- 
eign citizenship. Table 7.5 shows the percentage of foreign inhabitants since 1990 
in total and subdivided by the most common regions of origin. Of course, the abrupt 
increase in EU foreigners and subsequent decrease in non-EU Europeans in 1 994 is 
connected with the entry of Austria and Sweden into the European Union. Turkey, 
the EU and non-EU Europe - in particular the countries of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope — make up about a quarter of the foreign population each. Since 1994, only the 
shares of the Asian population have shown a noticeable increase. 



Table 7.5: Foreign Population by Citizenship Groups, 1990-1998^ 



Year 


Foreigners 








Asia 


Africa 


Others 


1,000 


% 


% 




% 


% 


% 


% 


1990 


5,343 


6.73 


26.9 


31.7 


24.7 


8.8 


3.7 


4.1 


1991 


5,882 


7.35 


25.3 


30.3 


27.0 


9.4 


4.0 


4.0 


1992 


6,496 


8.06 


23.2 


28.6 


30.8 


9.2 


4.4 


3.9 


1993 


6,878 


8.47 


22.3 


27.9 


32.3 


9.4 


4.4 


3.7 


1994 


6,991 


8.59 


25.5 


28.1 


29.1 


9.5 


4.2 


3.7 


1995 


7,174 


8.78 


25.3 


28.1 


29.2 


9.8 


4.1 


3.6 


1996 


7,314 


8.93 


25.2 


28.0 


28.9 


10.2 


4.1 


3.7 


1997 


7,366 


8.98 


25.1 


28.6 


27.8 


10.6 


4.1 


3.7 


1998 


7,320 


8.92 


25.3 


28.8 


27.0 


10.9 


4.1 


3.8 



As of 3 1 December of a given year 

Sources: Griinheid and Mammey, p. 448; Statistisches Bundesamt, 1998, p. 66; Statistisches Bundesamt 
1999c, p. 65 



Germany has a considerable regional concentration of foreigners. First, in East Ger- 
many, the percentage of the population with foreign citizenship is much lower than in 
the West. In 1995, an overall value of 8.78% of foreign population for all of Germany 
was reported with numbers ranging from 1.1% (Thiiringen) and 2.5% (Brandenburg) 
in East Germany to 16.1% (Hamburg), 13.6% (Hessen), 12.4% (Baden- Wurttemberg) 
and 1 1.0% (Nordrhein-Westfalen) in West Germany. Second, the foreign population 
is largely concentrated in the cities. At the beginning of 1995, ratios of persons of 
foreign citizenship of 29.0% in Frankfurt, 23.8% in Stuttgart, 21.6% in Miinchen 
and 19.0% in Mannheim were reported. The most numerous nationalities were Yu- 
goslavs and Turks (see, for example, Griinheid and Mammey, pp. 453-454). 
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The age structure of the foreign population is younger than that of the Germans. In 
1995, the age-specific proportions of male foreigners were, for instance, 13.2% in 
the age group 0-4 years, 12.5% (15-19 years), 16.8% (20-24 years), 14.7% (25-29 
years) and 12.5% (30-34 years). These values exceed the overall average of 10.1% 
male foreigners by far, while the values for higher age groups are noticeably lower 
(Grunheid and Mammey, pp. 450-451). 



7.2.4 Labour Force Participation and Unemployment 



In Germany’s official statistics, participants of the labour force are defined as those 
who have a job or are seriously seeking one. The development of labour force par- 
ticipation since 1991 is shown in Table 7.6. 

In Germany, labour force activity rates for men are decreasing - even for men aged 
1 5 to 64, whereas those rates for women have remained stagnant since 1991 at a 
level of about 41%, respectively 62% for women aged 15-64. In East Germany, the 
proportion of men participating in the labour force is lower than in West Germany, 
while for women it is significantly higher. This results from the labour force partici- 
pation patterns of females in the former German Democratic Republic. However, a 
tendency towards convergence of Eastern and Western structures is emerging. 



Table 7.6: Labour Force Activity Rates by Sex and Age Group, 1991-1998, per cent 



Year 

(April) 


Population 


Germany 


West Germany 


East Germany 


Male Female 


Male Female 


Male Female 


1991 


Total 

1 5-64 years 


60.0 41.1 60.0 38.8 59.9 50.0 

82.9 62.1 82.2 58.4 86.0 77.2 


1992' 


Total 

1 5-64 years 


59.2 41.2 59.8 39.4 56.7 48.5 

82.0 62.5 82.2 59.5 80.8 74.8 


1993 


Total 

1 5-64 years 


58.6 41.0 59.3 39.3 55.7 47.7 

81.3 62.3 81.9 59.6 78.6 73.3 


1994 


Total 

1 5-64 years 


58.3 41.1 58.7 39.4 56.6 48.3 

81.3 62.7 81.8 60.0 79.2 73.8 


1995 


Total 

1 5-64 years 


57.8 40.9 58.0 39.2 57.1 48.4 

81.0 62.6 81.3 59.9 79.2 73.9 


1996 


Total 

1 5-64 years 


57.3 40.9 57.4 39.2 57.0 48.1 

80.3 62.3 80.5 59.7 79.3 73.3 


1997 


Total 

1 5-64 years 


57.4 41.3 57.3 39.6 57.6 48.5 

80.3 62.8 80.5 60.3 79.7 73.6 


1998 


Total 

1 5-64 years 


57.2 41.4 57.0 39.7 58.2 48.6 

80.2 63.0 80.2 60.5 80.2 73.5 



'May 

Sources: Allafl, 1999, pp. 164-165; Statistisches Bundesamt, 1997a, pp. 152, 261, 349 



The general drop in labour force participation is indirectly connected with the in- 
crease in unemployment, which finally reached a plateau at a level of 4.5 million in 
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1998. Table 7.7 shows the rise in the number of the unemployed persons and in the 
unemployment rates from 1991 to 1998. In East Germany, the rates of unemploy- 
ment are much higher than in the West. In addition, there is a great amount of re- 
gional variation among the Lander. In West Germany, Baden-Wtirttemberg and 
Bayern have the lowest and Berlin (West) and Bremen - the highest level of unem- 
ployment, whilst in East Germany the rates are lowest in Sachsen and highest in 
Sachsen- Anhalt and Mecklenburg-Vorpommern. The dramatic rise in unemploy- 
ment can be seen in Figure 7.1. 



Table 7.7: Annual Average Number of Unemployed Persons by Sex and Region and 
Unemployment Rate, 1991-1998 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Rate^ 


Regional range 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


% 


% 




Germany 


1991 


1,280.6 


1,321.6 


2,602.2 


7.3 


3.7-12.5 


1992 


1,411.9 


1,566.7 


2,978.6 


8.5 


4.4-16.8 


1993 


1,691.6 


1,727.6 


3,419.1 


9.8 


6.3-17.5 


1994 


1,863.1 


1,835.0 


3,698.1 


10.6 


7.1-17.6 


1995 


1,850.6 


1,761.3 


3,611.9 


10.4 


7.0-16.5 


1996 


2,111.5 


1,853.5 


3,965.1 


11.5 


7.9-18.8 


1997 


2,342.4 


2,042.1 


4,384.5 


12.7 


8.7-21.7 


1998 


2,273.0 


2,007.0 


4,279.0 


12.3 


8.0-21.7 




West Germany 


1991 


897.7 


792.7 


1,689.4 


6.3 


3.7-10.7 


1992 


982.8 


825.5 


1,808.3 


6.6 


4.4-11.1 


1993 


1,277.1 


993.3 


2,270.3 


8.2 


6.3-12.4 


1994 


1,461.6 


1,094.3 


3,556.0 


9.2 


7.1-13.7 


1995 


1,463.7 


1,101.2 


2,564.9 


9.3 


7.0-14.3 


1996 


1,616.5 


1,179.7 


2,796.2 


10.1 


7.9-15.7 


1997 


1,740.7 


1,280.2 


3,020.9 


11.0 


8.7-17.3 


1998 


1,641.0 


1,264.0 


2,804.0 


10.5 


8.0-17.9 




East Germany 


1991 


382.9 


530.0 


912.8 


10.3 


9.1-12.5 


1992 


429.1 


741.1 


1,170.3 


14.8 


13.6-16.8 


1993 


414.5 


734.3 


1,148.8 


15.8 


14.9-17.5 


1994 


401.4 


740.6 


1,142.1 


16.0 


15.3-17.6 


1995 


386.9 


660.0 


1,047.0 


14.9 


14.2-16.5 


1996 


495.0 


673.8 


1,168.8 


16.7 


15.9-18.8 


1997 


601.7 


761.9 


1,364.0 


19.5 


18.4-21.7 


1998 


632.0 


743.0 


1,375.0 


19.5 


18.3-21.7 



* Unemployment rate relates to both sexes 

Sources: Statistisches Bundesamt, 1994, pp. 128-129; Statistisches Bundesamt, 1998, pp. 123-125; 
Statistisches Bundesamt, 1999a, pp. 9-10 
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Figure 7.1: Unemployment Rates, 1991-1998 

Sources: based on Statistisches Bundesamt, 1994, pp. 128-129; Statistisches 
Bundesamt, 1998, pp. 123-125; Statistisches Bundesamt, 1999a, pp. 9-10 



7.3 Fertility Developments 



Fertility trends in post-war Germany show a great deal of parallels between East and 
West, with some minor differences. These differences result partly from different 
attitudes and to a certain extent from pronatalist measures introduced by the GDR 
Government in the 1980s (Fleischhacker, 1998); the total fertility rates of 1.45 and 
1.52 in East and West Germany in 1990 exhibited almost no difference. 

Since 1990, West Germany has seen a further decline in the total fertility rate (TFR) 
down to 1.33 in 1995 (see Table 7.8), but it cannot be viewed as an outlier, however, 
when compared with Southern or Eastern European countries. The TFR in East Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has been consistently below 1 .0 since 1991 - experiencing a 
dramatic international record of 0.77 in 1994, which represents a reproduction level of 
only about 36%. It has been recovering since 1994 very slowly. But at the moment. 
East Germany’s fertility rate does not seem to be undergoing a direct adaptation to 
the West German level. Figure 7.2 shows the TFRs in East Germany in comparison 
with the values in West Germany and the aggregate values for Germany as a whole. 

A causal analysis of the collapse of fertility in East Germany is difficult. Munz and 
Ulrich (1994) propose three different possible explanations of the phenomenon. 
First, pessimistic views of young women as a consequence of their hard economic 
situation, the unsatisfactory labour market and reductions in the public nursing fa- 
cilities have reduced fertility to a drastic extent. Second, the new socio-economic 
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structure with the “blessings” of a Western society and the opportunities it offers 
for high level consumption and for high-income careers, that Eastern Germany citi- 
zens were suddenly confronted with, in an extremely short period of time has chal- 
lenged dramatically their willingness to have children. Finally, the East German 
population has rapidly adjusted and accepted an individualistic. Western lifestyle, 
which presupposes privacy and personal control over decisions regarding number 
of births and their spread during lifetime of women. In particular, the tendency of 
West German women to have children at a much higher average age was adopted 
instantaneously, which caused the so-called “fertility gap”. 



Table 7.8: Fertility Development, 1990-1997 



Year 


Live births 
(1,000) 


Live births 
per 1 ,000 inhabitants 


Total fertility rate 




West 


East 


West 


East 


West 


East 


Germany 


1990 


727.2 


178.5 


15.5 


11.1 


1.45 


1.52 


1.45 


1991 


722.3 


107.8 


11.3 


6.8 


1.42 


0.98 


1.33 


1992 


720.8 


88.3 


11.1 


5.6 


1.40 


0.83 


1.29 


1993 


717.9 


80.5 


11.0 


5.1 


1.39 


0.78 


1.28 


1994 


690.9 


78.7 


10.5 


5.1 


1.35 


0.77 


1.24 


1995 


681.4 


83.8 


10.3 


5.4 


1.34 


0.84 


1.25 


1996 


702.7 


93.3 


10.5 


6.0 


1.40 


0.95 


1.32 


1997 


711.9 


100.3 


10.7 


6.5 









Sources: Statistisches Bundesamt, 1996a, pp. 34-37, 111; Guibert-Lantoine and Monnier, 1997, 
p. 1210; Sommer, 1998, pp. 232, 235; Statistisches Bundesamt, 1999b, pp. 163*-164* 




Figure 7.2: Total Fertility Rate (TFR), 1990-1996 

Sources: based on Statistisches Bundesamt, 1996a, pp. 34-37, 111; Guibert-Lantoine 
and Monnier, p. 1210; Sommer, pp. 232, 235 
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This latter hypothesis has been favoured recently as an explanation in the analyses 
of completed fertility rates (see, for example, Lechner, 1998). However, one should 
be careful not to reduce the explanation of the phenomenon uniquely to a rapid adop- 
tion of West German behaviour. Circumstances of life in both parts of Germany differ 
greatly. There are dissimilarities in marriage and family patterns as well (Schaich, 
1998). 



7.4 Mortality Developments 



The number of deaths showed a certain degree of stagnation, hiding however a signif- 
icant and increasing excess of deaths over births. This phenomenon is largely caused 
by the fertility breakdown in East Germany, which generated mortality surpluses of 
up to -6.7%o in 1993. At the same time, this indicator showed values in the range 
from 0.4%o in 1992 to -0.4%o in 1995 in West Germany and from -0.2%o in 1990 to 
-1.5%o in 1995 in Germany, as a whole (Sommer and Voit, 1998, p. 971). The ac- 
tual excess figures are given in Figure 7.3. 



Table 7.9: Deaths and Natural Increase, 1990-1997, in thousands 





Germany 


West Germany 


East Germany 


Year 


Deaths 


Natural 

increase 


Deaths 


Natural 

increase 


Deaths 


Natural 

increase 


1990 


921.4 


-15.8 


713.4 


13.9 


208.1 


-29.6 


1991 


911.2 


-81.2 


708.8 


13.4 


202.4 


-94.7 


1992 


885.4 


-76.3 


695.3 


25.5 


190.2 


-101.9 


1993 


897.3 


-98.9 


711.6 


6.3 


185.6 


-105.1 


1994 


884.7 


-115.1 


703.3 


-12.4 


181.4 


-102.7 


1995 


884.6 


-119.4 


706.5 


-25.1 


178.1 


-94.3 


1996 


882.9 


-86.8 


708.3 


-5.6 


174.5 


-81.2 


1997 


860.4 


-48.2 


692.8 


19.1 


167.6 


-67.3 



Source: Sommer and Voit, p. 971 



Obviously, Germany is among those countries that have a negative natural increase 
of the population. Specifically, this amounts to about 1 %o in the case of Germany. 
In other words, the population increase described in part 7.2.1 results entirely from 
immigration. 

As regards life expectancy. West Germany exhibits the typical characteristics of 
Western industrial nations. Mortality in East Germany, on the other hand, is not typi- 
cally Eastern European. Life expectancy in East Germany is closer to Western stmc- 
tures. Total life expectancy for men is about 2 to 3 years lower in East Germany than 
in West Germany, with only a slow tendency towards reaching the Western level. The 
gap in life expectancy for women decreased from 2.3 years in 1991-1993 to 1.2 years 
in 1995-1997. Infant mortality in 1995 was 5.3%o in the West, 5.4%o in the East, and 
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in 1996, 4.9%o and 5.3%o, respectively (Guibert-Lantoine and Monnier, p. 1202). In- 
deed, it is slightly higher in East Germany but not to such an extent that it could 
partially explain the differences in overall life expectancy. 




Source: based on Sommer and Voit, p. 971 



Table 7.10: Life Expectancy at Birth, 1986-1997, selected periods, in years 



Germany 


West Germany 


East Germany 


Period 


Male 


Female 


Period 


Male 


Female 


Period 


Male 


Female 


1986-1988 


71.7 


78.0 


1988-1990 


72.6 


79.0 


1988-1989 


70.0 


76.2 








1990-1992 


72.9 


79.3 


1992 


69.8 


77.1 


1991-1993 


72.5 


79.0 


1991-1993 


73.1 


79.5 


1991-1993 


69.9 


77.2 


1992-1994 


72.8 


79.3 


1992-1994 


73.4 


79.7 


1992-1994 


70.3 


77.7 


1993-1995 


73.0 


79.5 


1993-1995 


73.5 


79.8 


1993-1995 


70.7 


78.2 


1994-1996 


73.3 


79.7 


1994-1996 


73.8 


80.0 


1994-1996 


71.2 


78.6 


1995-1997 


73.6 


80.0 


1995-1997 


74.1 


80.2 


1995-1997 


71.8 


79.0 



Sources: Statistisches Bundesamt 1993, p. 82; Statistisches Bundesamt 1994, p. 82; Statistisches 
Bundesamt 1995, p. 76; Statistisches Bundesamt 1996b, p. 77; Statistisches Bundesamt 1997b, p. 76; 
Statistisches Bundesamt 1998, p. 75; Statistisches Bundesamt 1999c, p. 74; Guibert-Lantoine and 
Monnier, p. 1213 



7.5 Migration Processes 



The drastic political changes in Central and Eastern Europe since 1989, the lasting 
tensions in the former Yugoslavia since the early 1990s, along with the new poli- 
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cies restricting immigration into Germany, have produced elements of instability in 
migration processes. The population flows into and out of Germany are composed 
of several heterogeneous sub-populations. Table 7.11 shows migration processes 
separately for Germans and for non-Germans. Interestingly, there exists much het- 
erogeneity within these two groups. 



Table 7.11: Migration to and from Germany by Germans and non-Germans, 1991-1997 



Year 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Net migration 


Change in relation 
to the previous year (%) 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


Immigration 


Emigration 




Total 


1991 


1,199 


596 


603 


-5.3 


0.2 


1992 


1,502 


720 


782 


25.3 


20.7 


1993 


1,277 


815 


462 


-15.0 


13.2 


1994 


1,083 


768 


315 


-15.3 


-5.9 


1995 


1,096 


698 


398 


1.3 


-9.1 


1996 


960 


677 


292 


-12.4 


-3.0 


1997 


841 


747 


94 


-12.4 


10.3 




Germans 


1991 


274 


99 


175 


-35.9 


-23.0 


1992 


291 


105 


186 


6.3 


6.3 


1993 


288 


105 


183 


-1.1 


-0.5 


1994 


305 


138 


167 


6.1 


32.1 


1995 


303 


131 


173 


-0.6 


-5.5 


1996 


252 


118 


133 


-17.0 


-9.4 


1997 


225 


110 


115 


-10.5 


-7.2 




Non-Germans 


1991 


925 


498 


428 


10.3 


6.5 


1992 


1,211 


615 


596 


30.9 


23.6 


1993 


990 


711 


279 


-18.3 


15.6 


1994 


771 


629 


148 


-21.5 


-11.5 


1995 


793 


567 


225 


2.0 


-9.8 


1996 


708 


559 


149 


-10.7 


-1.5 


1997 


615 


637 


-22 


-13.1 


14.0 



Source: Sommer and Voit, p. 972 



For both Germans and non-Germans, there has been existed a permanent immigra- 
tion surplus, which has reached its peak in 1992. Since then, this excess has de- 
creased remarkably, showing a first negative number for non-Germans in 1997. In 
most of the years, the difference for non-Germans exceeds the difference for Ger- 
mans; the percentage change of the latter has been swiftly declining since 1992. 

With regard to the external migration of Germans, one should distinguish between 
native Germans bom in Germany, those who have adopted German citizenship and 
ethnic Germans arriving from the Russian Federation and from Kazakhstan. Table 
7.12 presents data on external migration of Germans (as defined above) and shows 
the high numbers of the ethnic Germans from the former Soviet Union in the immi- 
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gration flows. The number of all immigrants (in 1990, almost 400,000) has dropped, 
however, to almost 50% of this maximum level. 



Table 7.12: Immigration and Emigration of Germans by Country of Origin/Destination, 
1996 and 1997, in thousands 



Origin/ 

destination 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Net migration 


1996 


1997 


Change 


1996 


1997 


Change 


1996 


1997 


EU-countries 


28.9 


28.8 


-0.2 


37.1 


38.4 


1.2 


-8.2 


-9.6 


Poland 


13.9 


14.4 


0.5 


7.2 


8.9 


1.7 


6.7 


5.5 


Romania 


2.2 


2.3 


0.1 


0.5 


0.5 


0.0 


1.7 


1.7 


Russia 


51.5 


42.4 


-9.1 


2.6* 


1.7* 


-0.9 


48.9 


40.7 


USA 


10.9 


10.5 


-0.3 


13.4 


14.3 


0.8 


-2.5 


-3.7 


Kazakhstan 


79.7 


68.6 


-11.1 


9.4* 


6.1* 


-3.3 


70.3 


62.5 


All countries 


251.7 


225.3 


-26.4 


118.4 


109.9 


-8.5 


133.3 


115.4 



^Numbers are probably too high, due to inaccuracy of migration statistics 
Source: Sommer and Voit, p. 973 



Refugees fleeing from civil wars and asylum-seekers are the main contributors to 
non-German migration into Germany. Their number was extremely high in 1992 
(around 450,000); in the meantime, however, it has fallen to about 100,000 in 1998 
(Statistisches Bundesamt, 1998, p. 67; 1999c, p. 66). Table 7.13 shows the main 
countries of origin and destination of migrating non-Germans. An increase in popula- 
tion due to immigration of non-Germans stems mainly from the EU-countries, Turkey 
and non-European countries, particularly from Asia. The contribution of the former 
Yugoslavia, which was remarkable a few years ago, has decreased significantly. 



Table 7.13: Immigration and Emigration of non-Germans, 1996 and 1997, in thousands 



Origin/ 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Net migration 


destination 


1996 


1997 


Change 


1996 


1997 


Change 


1996 


1997 


EU-countries 


172.5 


151.7 


-20.8 


153.9 


159.6 


5.7 


18.6 


-7.9 


Bosnia and 
Herzegovina 


11.1 


6.9 


-4.2 


27.2 


83.9 


56.7 


-16.1 


-77.0 


Serbia 


42.9 


31.2 


-11.7 


34.3 


44.5 


10.2 


8.6 


-13.3 


Croatia 


12.3 


10.0 


-2.3 


17.3 


18.9 


1.7 


-5.0 


-8.9 


Poland 


77.4 


71.2 


-6.2 


71.7 


70.2 


-1.5 


5.7 


1.0 


Romania 


17.1 


14.2 


-2.8 


16.6 


13.6 


-3.1 


0.4 


0.7 


Slovenia 


2.2 


1.8 


-0.3 


2.4 


2.3 


-0.2 


-0.3 


-0.5 


Turkey 


73.2 


56.0 


-17.2 


43.5 


46.0 


2.4 


29.7 


10.0 


Hungary 


16.6 


11.2 


-5.4 


17.0 


15.1 


-1.9 


-0.4 


-3.9 


Other countries 


181.7 


167.7 


-14.0 


106.2 


118.6 


12.4 


75.5 


49.1 


Total 


708.0 


615.3 


-92.7 


559.1 


637.1 


78.0 


148.9 


-21.8 



Source: Sommer and Voit, p. 974 
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The internal migration process between East and West Germany exhibits similari- 
ties to the external migration processes: after a phase characterised by a high level 
of migration, the volume of migration has declined noticeably. In the long run, the 
more favourable labour market in West Germany could lead to a moderate loss of 
population in East Germany due to migration westward. 



Table 7.14: Migration Flows Between West Germany and East Germany, 1990-1997, 
in thousands 



Year 


West-East 


East-West 


Difference 


1990 


36.2 


395.3 


-359.1 


1991 


80.3 


249.7 


-169.5 


1992 


111.3 


199.2 


-87.8 


1993 


119.1 


172.4 


-53.3 


1994 


135.8 


163.0 


-27.3 


1995 


143.0 


168.3 


-25.3 


1996 


152.0 


166.1 


-14.0 


1997 


157.4 


167.8 


-10.4 



Source: Sommer and Voit, p. 973 



7.6 Processes Concerning Marriage and Family 



7.6.1 Marriages and Marriage Dissolutions 

The radical political changes in East Germany resulted in dissimilarity between East 
and West Germany’s marital patterns and divorce trends. This process parallels the 
drop in East Germany’s fertility discussed in part 3 of this article. 

Table 7.15 shows a time series of numbers of marriages and marriage dissolutions. 
In West Germany, the number of marriages is decreasing over the given period of 
time. The balance of marriages and dissolutions of marriage has been negative since 
the early 1970s with the exception of 1990; in 1996, there was a surplus of 65,309 
dissolved marriages, the highest since the mid-1980s. The reasons for this develop- 
ment are a declining number of marriages and a rise in the number of divorces. The 
numbers of marriage dissolutions because of the death of one of the partners have 
been stagnating at about 285,000 since 1990, whereas divorces have been increas- 
ing from 122,869 in 1990 to 152,798 in 1996. As a result, the proportion of divorces 
in all marriage dissolutions increased by almost five percentage points (Table 7.16). 

The development in East Germany is clearly influenced by the German reunifica- 
tion. There has been also a negative balance of marriages and marriage dissolutions 
for years, but marriages and divorces per thousand have been exceeding the West 
German values. After the reunification, both numbers decreased significantly: in 1991, 
marriages fell to about 50% of last year’s number, marriage dissolutions to 78%. 
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One reason for the number of marriages to decline is the fact that economic advan- 
tages for married couples no longer applied. The sharp drop in divorces in 1991 
was partly due to the adoption of West German Law, which complicated the pro- 
cess of getting divorced. Since 1991 and, respectively, since 1992, both values have 
been rising again but without reaching the former level (cf. Table 7.15 and Table 
7.16). As the decrease in number of marriage dissolutions by death of one partner 
has been less intense, the balance of marriages and marriage dissolutions has risen 
from about -10,000 in the 1980s to almost -40,000 in 1996, with its maximum of - 
44,633 in 1993. 



Table 7.15: Marriages and Marriage Dissolutions, 1990-1996, in thousands 





West Germany 


East Germany 


Year 


Marriage 


Marriage 

dissolutions 


Balance 


Marriage 


Marriage 

dissolutions 


Balance 


1990 


414.5 


411.5 


-3.0 


101.9 


115.6 


-13.8 


1991 


403.8 


414.5 


-10.7 


50.5 


90.2 


-39.7 


1992 


405.2 


406.8 


-1.6 


48.2 


87.4 


-39.2 


1993 


393.4 


425.8 


-32.5 


49.3 


93.9 


-44.6 


1994 


387.8 


427.7 


-39.9 


52.4 


96.3 


-43.9 


1995 


376.4 


434.4 


-58.0 


54.2 


94.0 


-39.8 


1996 


373.2 


438.6 


-65.3 


54.1 


93.4 


-39.4 



Source: Grtinheid and Mammey, p. 385 



Table 7.16: Dissolution of Marriage by Cause and Divorce Rate, 1990-1996 



Year 


West Germany 


East Germany 


Marriage dissolution by 


Divorce 

rate 


Marriage dissolution by 


Divorce 

rate 


Divorce 


Death 


Divorce 


Death 


1,000 


1,000 


% 


1,000 


1,000 


% 


1990 


122.9 


188.5 


29.9 


31.9 


83.7 


27.6 


1991 


127.3 


287.0 


30.7 


9.0 


81.2 


10.0 


1992 


124.7 


281.9 


30.7 


10.3 


77.1 


11.8 


1993 


138.1 


287.5 


32.4 


18.4 


75.5 


19.6 


1994 


143.1 


284.2 


33.5 


22.9 


73.4 


23.8 


1995 


148.0 


285.9 


34.1 


21.5 


72.5 


22.9 


1996 


152.8 


285.1 


34.8 


22.8 


70.7 


24.4 



Source: Grtinheid and Mammey, p. 397 



The marriage decline is also evident, when one considers the number of marriages 
per thousand persons (see Table 7.17). Another indicator that reflects the low mar- 
riage level is the total first marriage rate (TFMR) (see Figure 7.4). Similar to the 
absolute numbers of marriage, it shows a downtrend in West Germany and a drastic 
fall in East Germany in 1991 followed by a slow increase. Despite this trend, the 
values are still obviously lower than the West German ones, showing also a greater 
difference between the rates for men and women. On the other hand, the mean age 
at first marriage (see Table 7.17) reveals that in this respect an assimilation process 
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of East to West Germany is at a very advanced stage, almost close to completion. 
Within a limited number of years, the mean age increased by about 3 years for both 
females and males in East Germany. 



Table 7.17: Crude Marriage Rate and Mean Age at First Marriage, 1990-1996 



Year 


Crude marriage rate (%o) 


Mean age at first marriage (years) 


Total 


West 


East 


Male 


Female 


Total 


West 


East 


Total 


West 


East 


1990 


6.5 


6.6 


6.3 




28.4 


25.8 




25.9 


23.7 


1991 


5.7 


6.3 


3.2 


28.5 


28.7 


26.6 


26.1 


26.2 


24.5 


1992 


5.6 


6.2 


3.1 


28.8 


29.0 


27.1 


26.4 


26.5 


25.1 


1993 


5.5 


6.0 


3.1 


29.2 


29.3 


27.6 


26.8 


26.9 


25.5 


1994 


5.4 


5.9 


3.4 


29.4 


29.6 


28.0 


27.1 


27.2 


26.0 


1995 


5.3 


5.7 


3.5 


29.7 


29.9 


28.5 


27.3 


27.5 


26.4 


1996 


5.2 


5.6 


3.5 


30.0 


30.1 


29.0 


27.6 


27.7 


26.7 



Source: Griinheid and Mammey, p. 386 




Figure 7.4: Total First Marriage Rate by Sex (TFMR), 1990-1996 

Source: based on Griinheid and Mammey, p. 386 



7.6.2 Extramarital Births 

One striking change within East Germany’s population is the sudden rise in the per- 
centage of extramarital children - up to about 42%. In West Germany, a rise can be 
observed as well, but at a more moderate rate and resulting in a lower proportion. 
For 1997, the figures were 14.3% in West Germany and 44.1% in East Germany 
(Statistisches Bundesamt, 1999b, pp. 163 *-164*). No process of assimilation is 
visible at the moment. The obvious reasons for this are the nearly equal legal treat- 
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ment of children bom within and outside marriage and the low inclination on the 
part of many to marry. However, it should be taken into consideration, that about 
35% of all children bom outside marriage in the West and 50% respectively in the 
East are legitimated by a subsequent marriage (Griinheid and Mammey, p. 407). 



7.6.3 Abortions 

Developments in the number of reported abortions vary greatly in the two parts of 
Germany. In West Germany, the number of abortions in relation to the number of 
live births and stillbirths did not rise too much yet showed a sharp increase in 1996. 
The corresponding figures for East Germany were more than four times as high as 
in the beginning of the 1990s, but then went down to about the double level of West 
Germany (Table 7.18). 

Certainly, the data regarding abortions should be analysed within the context of recent 
reforms. In particular, it should be noted that: (1) there was no harmonisation of abor- 
tion laws in East and West Germany before 1 October 1995; (2) on 1 January 1996, 
new guidelines for the reporting of abortions were introduced; (3) in East Germany, 
abortions have been traditionally more accepted by society than in West Germany. 



Table 7.18: Total Reported Abortions and Index of Abortion, 1990-1997 



Year 


Reported abortions (1,000) 


Index of abortion (per 10,000 births) 


Germany 


West 


East 


Germany 


West 


East 


1990 


145.3 


78.8 


66.5 


1,598 




3,709 


1991 


124.4 


74.6 


49.8 


1,494 


1,029 


4,605 


1992 


118.6 


74.9 


43.8 


1,461 


1,035 


4,934 


1993 


111.2 


79.1 


32.2 


1,389 


1,087 


4,392 


1994 


103.6 


77.4 


26.2 


1,341 


1,103 


3,668 


1995 


97.9 


73.8 


24.1 


1,287 


1,066 


3,171 


1996 


130.9 


101.4 


29.5 


1,637 


1,436 


3,147 


1997 


130.9 


103.4 


27.5 


1,604 


1,446 


2,728 



Source: Dorbritz and Gartner, p. 392 



This leads to the conclusion that, up until 1995 and to some extent for the years 
since then, the estimated number of unreported abortions in West Germany must 
have been much higher than in East Germany. Therefore, the difference in the number 
of abortions per 10,000 births in East and West may be exaggerated and a process 
of assimilation between East and West is to be expected. 
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7.7 The Political and Social Background 



As East Germany’s population amounts to about 25% of the population of reunited 
Germany and in view of a certain degree of westernisation of East Germany’s popu- 
lation (age structure; fertility pattern; household size; employment rate), policy deci- 
sions with demographic relevance tend to be focussed on a typical Western popula- 
tion. In most cases, this has yielded and will continue to yield measures, which will 
improve East Germany’s population structure and its volatile elements. Policies to 
improve the situation of families are a good example of this. 

There are present, however, specific German peculiarities in regard to policies aimed 
at influencing demographic trends directly. For historical reasons, population poli- 
cies are inadequate in Germany. Policies are typically directed towards some struc- 
tural improvements and yield more or less positive demographic consequences as 
part of the bargain, as it were. The most important current policy actions are aimed 
at counterbalancing future negative effects of ongoing demographic processes. There 
exist several main areas of current German policies with more or less indirect de- 
mographic intent or consequences. 



7.7.1 The Ageing German Society 

In 1996, 21% of the German population was aged 60 or older, while for 2025, the 
projection is 32%, a level close to the highest in the world (33% for Italy and Japan) 
(see, for example, Vaupel, 1997, p. 13). This increase in longevity, coupled with the 
reduction in fertility, is already putting severe strains on the state pension system. 
This will surely lead to smaller pensions and, perhaps, even to a major reform of the 
system. These problems were intensified by pension payments to retired East Ger- 
mans and to immigrants of German nationality from Eastern Europe. Reductions in 
the rate of increase of pension payments, payments to the health insurance system on 
the part of pensioners and discussions on retirement age represent first steps towards 
alleviating the situation. Further-going discussions are aimed at fostering individ- 
ual, private financing of old-age pensions funds and at introducing tax-financed 
(and lower) standard annuities for everyone. Radical changes are not yet immanent; 
but the incorporation of the demographic factor in the formula for calculating pen- 
sions was in discussion during the former Kohl Government, but is now questioned 
by Schroder Cabinet. 

The ageing population is also causing severe problems for the system of health in- 
surance. Limited subsidies for the payments to physicians and for drugs and hospi- 
tal treatments for the patients have been introduced. In addition, a new compulsory 
insurance for elderly patients in need of permanent nursing care has been introduced. 
This new insurance has already led to a certain degree of upheaval in the traditional 
nursing care for the elderly. 
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On a positive side, immigration to Germany serves to reduce the severity of the ef- 
fects of an ageing German population: the age structure of immigrant groups is 
much younger and thus far more favourable than that of the German population and 
the fertility of immigrants is higher as well. 



7.7.2 Family and Fertility 

For reasons stated above, there exists no direct policy in Germany for stabilising 
fertility despite the dramatically low reproduction rates - especially in East Germany 
- within the last several years. But it is widely accepted that there is a need to create 
and to cultivate circumstances that are favourable for families, particularly young 
families. A major problem, however, is the fact that in East Germany, the new polit- 
ical situation has reduced dramatically the comfort of young families as compared 
to their lot in the former socialist system. So, despite direct payments for children 
(“Kindergeld”, “Baukindergeld”), decent opportunities for young parents to devote 
time to child-rearing without losing their job (“Erziehungsurlaub”) and guaranteed 
admission to public kindergartens at the age of three, the infrastructure for young 
families is often subjectively viewed as being insufficient. 

Clearly, budgetary restrictions are the main reasons for reductions in this area. On the 
other hand, there is certain evidence that in a western developed society such as Ger- 
many, there is no direct correlation between the financial circumstances of young 
families and the number of children they have. Whether or not one decides to have 
children is obviously more a question of attitudes than of financial or other concerns. 
In January 1999, the Federal Constitutional Court (“Bundesverfassungsgericht”) came 
to the conclusion that the tax benefits which may be claimed by unmarried couples 
raising children but not by married couples are contradictory to the Constitution and 
decided that the German Government is obliged to correct this part of the tax sys- 
tem by 2002. 



7.7.3 Reduced Stability of Family Structures 

In a nearly global process, the role and stability of families have been challenged by 
modem attitudes of personal independence and freedom, but also, for instance, by 
the complexities that two professional careers entail for a married couple, or by the 
mobility requirements of rapidly changing labour markets. This has clearly left its 
mark on the younger generation in both parts of Germany, where in cities single- 
person household is the most frequent type. There is, at this time, no evidence that 
this tendency is abating - nor is this the case for the increasing number of consen- 
sual unions and rising divorce rates. 
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7.7.4 Immigration of Germans and Foreigners 

There has been much discussion about the need for an immigration law to overcome 
the current situation of affluence of Germans and non-Germans from many parts of 
the world without clear rules. A fundamental political change, not yet in view at this 
time, is, however, possible under the new Federal Government. But many small 
steps towards slowing down the immigration of ethnic Germans from Russia and 
Kazakhstan - e.g., establishing programmes to improve their situation in their home- 
land so that they give up plans to migrate - have already reduced the immigration of 
ethnic Germans. 



7.7.5 The Central Role of Unemployment 

For almost all processes with demographic implications, there exist links to the labour 
market in Germany, which, at this time, includes 3.8 to 4.5 million unemployed per- 
sons - with a relatively high concentration in East Germany. Unemployment, in turn, 
caused a great part of the financial shortages in the public insurance system and 
poverty in families; it has also instigated new policy measures to reduce immigra- 
tion so as not to load additional problems onto the labour market and has reinforced 
the increasing role of the “shadow economy” (including illegal, unregistered employ- 
ment), as well as many other hardships. Presently, there is not much hope that un- 
employment will be drastically reduced soon. 

There is, however, a lot of effort being expended in this area. Examples are the pro- 
motions of part-time jobs, setting up public work projects, and retraining unemployed 
persons. In addition, several measures for reducing the high costs of German labour 
are under discussion. Together with a new system of enterprise taxation, they should 
make Germany more attractive for global investors. Of course, a major consequence 
of this process will be a noticeable reduction in the social welfare system, which, 
eventually, may influence demographic structures in some unforeseeable way. 



7.8 Concluding Remarks: The Need for Regionalised Analyses 



Many of the demographic structures we have discussed here show noticeable re- 
gional differences unrelated to the East- West dichotomy. Convincing explanations 
for these phenomena as well as regionalised measures for addressing them are still 
not at the centre of attention because this would require detailed knowledge and 
forecasts on a sub-national level, which are not yet available. 
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Notes 



The authors like to thank Katrin Schmidt, Tubingen, for helpful discussions about 
the main topics and for her assistance in collecting the data and producing the manu- 
script. 
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Demographic Situation and Population Policies in 
Hungary 

Laszlo Hablicsek 



8.1 Population Structures and Processes 



8.1.1 Population Structures 

The Hungarian population development can be examined from two basic perspec- 
tives. The first, and the most important, frame for analysis is the theory of demo- 
graphic transitions. It is well known that the first transition from the agrarian popu- 
lation to the industrial one, and the second transition, which characterises the post- 
industrial populations, are core processes of the 20th century. Transition from high 
to low fertility and mortality along with the significant population growth and the 
ageing process are the most important characteristics of population development. 

In the 1880s, Hungary had within its current territory a population of 5 million. An 
average number of children in the family varied around 6 at that time, while life ex- 
pectancy at birth was about 30 years. The share of elderly did not exceed 6% of the 
total population. After a century, in the early 1960s, the population size reached 10 
million; life expectancy at birth for both sexes achieved 70 years. However, total 
fertility rate fell to 1.8, the lowest level in the world then, and proportion of those 
aged 60 and over exceeded 15%. The population development in the last decades 
showed the elements of the second demographic transition (see van de Kaa, 1987). 
Fertility continued to fluctuate on the deep below-replacement level, especially in 
the 1990s. 

The second perspective of analysis of the Hungarian population development over 
recent decades is less theoretical. It entails focus on population size and its determi- 
nants. The modem history of population development in Hungary can be divided into 
two distinct periods: the first one is a period of population increase at moderate 
rates that lasted until 1980 and the other is a period during which an actual popula- 
tion decline occurred in 1981 and has persisted since then. 

The population size of the country peaked in 1980, when it reached 10.710 million. 
Then it decreased by 3.1% from 1980 to 1990 and by a further 2.7% between 1990 
and 1999. The 1999 estimation of the total population size was 10.092 million in- 
habitants (Table 8.1). 
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The decrease has been the most significant among those of early age and the young, 
and moderate among the middle-aged. Since 1980, the number of people under 
aged 15 fell from 2.3 million to 1.7 million, the proportion of them - from 22% 
to 17%. On the other hand, the number of those aged 60 and over has increased over 
the last decade. Their number was 1 .8 million in the early 1980s and grew to 2 million 
in 1999. Consequently, the population decline is taking place along with a further 
ageing of the population. The share of those aged 60 and over just reached 20%. 
The differences between males and females are especially remarkable in the older age 
groups. The number of men aged 60 and over is 40% less than the number of women 
(Table 8.1). 



Table 8.1: Population by Age and Sex, 1980-1999, selected years' 



Age 


Number (1,000) 


Percentage 


1980 


1990 


1995 


1999^ 


1980 


1990 


1995 


1999^ 




Total population 


0-14 


2,341 


2,131 


1,870 


1,745 


21.8 


20.5 


18.3 


17.3 


15-39 


3,832 


3,687 


3,672 


3,561 


35.8 


35.6 


35.8 


35.3 


40-59 


2,706 


2,597 


2,718 


2,809 


25.3 


25.0 


26.5 


27.8 


60-f 


1,830 


1,960 


1,986 


1,977 


17.1 


18.9 


19.4 


19.6 


Total 


10,709 


10,375 


10,246 


10,092 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Male 


0-14 


1,205 


1,091 


956 


894 


23.2 


21.9 


19.5 


18.6 


15-39 


1,942 


1,866 


1,864 


1,811 


37.5 


37.4 


38.0 


37.5 


40-59 


1,284 


1,241 


1,230 


1,349 


24.7 


24.9 


26.5 


28.0 


60+ 


758 


787 


784 


764 


14.6 


15.8 


16.0 


15.9 


Total 


5,189 


4,985 


4,904 


4,818 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Female 


0-14 


1,136 


1,040 


914 


851 


20.6 


19.3 


17.1 


16.1 


15-39 


1,890 


1,821 


1,808 


1,750 


34.2 


33.7 


33.9 


33.2 


40-59 


1,422 


1,356 


1,418 


1,460 


25.8 


25.2 


26.5 


27.7 


60+ 


1,072 


1,173 


1,202 


1,213 


19.4 


21.8 


22.5 


23.0 


Total 


5,520 


5,390 


5,342 


5,274 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



'As of 1 January of a given year 
^Preliminary data 
Source: HCSO, 1997 



The ageing process shows itself as being in a developed phase in Hungary. Some 
experts have the opinion that the level of ageing in Hungary is higher than the level 
of overall modernisation of the country. However, there are still some resources in the 
age structure, especially the generations bom in the 1970s (Figure 8.1). 

According to the most recent population projections, the size of the population of 
Hungary will continue to decrease in the long run. Assuming a stabilised level of 
fertility, a very significant improvement in survival and positive net migration, the 
population size can be estimated to be only around 8 million in the middle of the 
next century (Figure 8.2). Another characteristic feature of development will be a 
new “wave” of ageing. The growing life expectancy together with the low reproduc- 
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tion will produce a duplication of the share of elderly. It is not impossible, that the 
proportion of those aged 65 and over will exceed 30% in the next half century. This 
group of the population will show also a dramatic increase in its absolute size - in 
period of the population decline (Figure 8.3). 




Figure 8.1: Age Pyramid, 1999 and 2050 

Sources: author’s calculations based on HSCO, 1997a; HSCO/DRI, 1998 



Coming back to the processes of the past, Table 8.2 shows the population by mari- 
tal status. It is well known that demographic transitions cause basic changes in nup- 
tial behaviour. Increasing number of never married, widowed and divorced population 
has been overturning the longstanding dominance of married people. 

With regards to urbanisation, the share of the population living in villages has been 
falling from 51% to 37% during the last eighty years. The most populated part of 
Hungary is Budapest and its suburbs. Although the number of inhabitants in capital of 
Hungary has been declining recently, it still remains a “watershed” of the country 
(Table 8.3). 

Changes in economic activity in Hungary are also characteristic of the other coun- 
tries in transition. After the period of proclaimed full employment, the size of eco- 
nomically active population fell dramatically in the first half of the 1990s. Labour 
force activity rate has become lower than the level of Western countries: it just ex- 
ceeded 50% in 1997. Unemployment rate varied over 10% over the recent years, 
before it came to a more favourable level of 8.7% in 1997. The distinct feature of 
the Hungarian population economic activity is that the unemployment rate of fe- 
males is much lower than that of males (Table 8.4). 
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1995 2000 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 2030 2035 2040 2045 2050 

Figure 8.2: Population According to Three Projection Scenarios, 
1995-2050 

Sources: author’s calculations based on HSCO, 1997a; HSCO/DRI, 1998 




Figure 8.3: Proportion of Population Aged 65 and Over According to 
Three Projection Scenarios, 1995-2050 

Sources: author’s calculations based on HCSO, 1997; HSCO/DRI, 1998 
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Table 8.2: Population Aged 15 and Over by Marital Status, 1980-1997, selected years* 





Never 

married 


Married 


Wido\ved 


Divorced 


Total 


Never 

married 


Married 


Widowed 


Divorced 






% 




Total 


1980 


1,479 


5.638 


856 


396 


8,369 


17.7 


67.4 


10.2 


4.7 


1990 


1,672 


5,041 


924 


607 


8,244 


20.3 


61.2 


11.2 


7.4 


1991 


1,744 


4,996 


930 


622 


8,291 


21.0 


60.2 


11.2 


7.5 


1992 


1,814 


4,940 


936 


638 


8,328 


21.8 


59.3 


11.2 


7.7 


1993 


1,881 


4,878 


944 


649 


8,352 


22.5 


58.4 


11.3 


7.8 


1994 


1,943 


4,812 


948 


663 


8,366 


23.2 


57.5 


11.3 


7.9 


1995 


2,000 


4,744 


954 


678 


8,376 


23.2 


56.7 


11.4 


8.1 


1996 


2,046 


4,678 


955 


697 


8,376 


24.4 


55.9 


11.4 


8.3 


1997 


2,094 


4,609 


955 


714 


8,372 


25.0 


55.1 


11.4 


8.4 




Male 


1980 


875 


2,819 


140 


149 


3,983 


22.0 


70.8 


3.5 


3.7 


1990 


979 


2,515 


151 


249 


3,894 


25.1 


64.6 


3.9 


6.4 


1991 


1,017 


2,492 


152 


255 


3,916 


26.0 


63.6 


3.9 


6.5 


1992 


1,053 


2,465 


153 


262 


3,933 


26.8 


62.7 


3.9 


6.7 


1993 


1,087 


2,435 


154 


266 


3,942 


27.6 


61.8 


3.9 


6.8 


1994 


1,120 


2,400 


154 


272 


3,946 


28.4 


60.8 


3.9 


6.9 


1995 


1,148 


2,368 


154 


277 


3,947 


29.1 


60.0 


3.9 


7.0 


1996 


1,172 


2,333 


153 


286 


3,944 


29.7 


59.2 


3.9 


7.2 


1997 


1,196 


2,301 


152 


292 


3,941 


30.4 


58.4 


3.9 


7.4 




Female 


1980 


604 


2,819 


716 


246 


4,385 


13.8 


64.3 


16.3 


5.6 


1990 


693 


2,526 


773 


358 


4,350 


15.9 


58.1 


17.8 


8.2 


1991 


727 


2,503 


778 


367 


4,375 


16.6 


57.2 


17.8 


8.4 


1992 


760 


2,475 


783 


376 


4,394 


17.3 


56.3 


17.8 


8.6 


1993 


793 


2,444 


790 


383 


4,410 


18.0 


55.4 


17.9 


8.7 


1994 


823 


2,410 


795 


392 


4,420 


18.6 


54.5 


18.0 


8.9 


1995 


851 


2,377 


799 


401 


4,428 


19.2 


53.7 


18.0 


9.0 


1996 


874 


2,343 


802 


412 


4,431 


19.7 


52.9 


18.1 


9.3 


1997 


899 


2,309 


803 


421 


4,432 


20.3 


52.1 


18.1 


9.5 



* As of 1 January of a given year 
Source: based on HSCO data 



The great majority of the population of Hungary belongs to the Hungarian ethnic 
group. The Gypsies are the second largest group. A significant part of the Gypsy pop- 
ulation bears characteristics of an earlier stage of the demographic transition (e.g. 
relatively high fertility and young age structure). The overall increase of social in- 
equalities in Hungary during the first period of economic transformation strikes the 
Gypsies among others (Table 8.5). 
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Table 8.3: Rural and Urban Population, 1920-1997, selected years^ 



Year 


Budapest 


Other urban 
areas 


Rural 

areas 


Total 


Budapest 


Other urban 
areas 


Rural 

areas 


Total 




1,000 


% 


1920 


1,232 


2,696 


4,059 


7,987 


15.4 


33.8 


50.8 


100.0 


1930 


1,443 


2,902 


4,340 


8,685 


16.6 


33.4 


50.0 


100.0 


1941 


1,713 


3,120 


4,483 


9,316 


18.4 


33.5 


48.1 


100.0 


1949 


1,590 


3,039 


4,576 


9,205 


17.3 


33.0 


49.7 


100.0 


1960 


1,783 


3,515 


4,662 


9,961 


17.9 


35.3 


46.8 


100.0 


1970 


2,001 


3,984 


4,337 


10,322 


19.4 


38.6 


42.0 


100.0 


1980 


2,059 


4,551 


4,099 


10,709 


19.2 


42.5 


38.3 


100.0 


1990 


2,017 


4,567 


3,791 


10,375 


19.4 


44.0 


36.6 


100.0 


1997 


1,886 


4,539 


3,749 


10,174 


18.5 


44.6 


36.9 


100.0 



'As of 1 January of a given year 
Source: based on HCSO data 



Table 8.4: Labour Force Activity by Sex, 1993-1997 





1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 




Participation rate 


Male 


64.0 


62.4 


61.7 


61.1 


60.4 


Female 


48.5 


46.3 


43.8 


43.4 


42.8 


Total 


56.0 


54.0 


52.4 


51.8 


51.2 




Unemployment rate 


Male 


13.2 


11.8 


11.3 


10.7 


9.5 


Female 


10.4 


9.4 


8.7 


8.8 


7.8 


Total 


11.9 


10.7 


10.2 


9.9 


8.7 



Source: HSCO, 1997b 



Table 8.5: Population by Ethnic Group, 1941-1990, selected years 



Year 


Total 


Hungarian 


Slovak 


Romanian 


Croatian 


German 


Gipsy 


Other 




Total number ( 1 ,000) 


1941 


9,316 


8,918 


17 


8 


4 


302 


27 


40 


1949 


9,205 


9,104 


8 


8 


4 


3 


38 


40 


1960 


9,961 


9,837 


14 


12 


15 


9 


56 


18 


1980 


10,709 


10,639 


9 


9 


14 


11 




21 ' 


1990 


10,375 


10,142 


10 


11 


14 


31 


143 


24 




Percentage 


1941 


100.0 


95.8 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


3.2 


0.3 


0.4 


1949 


100.0 


99.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


1960 


100.0 


98.8 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


0.2 


1980 


100.0 


99.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 




0.3' 


1990 


100.0 


97.8 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


1.4 


0.2 



'Including the Gipsy ethnic group 
Source: HSCO, 1997a 
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8.1.2 Demographic Processes 

The inclination to marry has been on a gradual decline since the mid-1970s but had 
fallen sharply over the few past years. The demographic aspects of this trend are 
many-folded. The marriage rates have dropped considerably both among those mar- 
rying for the first time and among those re-marrying. 

In 1980, over 80 thousand marriages were formed which means that at least half of 
the non-married adult population had a wedding at that time (Table 8.6). The recent 
numbers are very low: number of marriages is under 50 thousand; marriage rate (per 
1,000 non-married adults) among females in 1997 was just 21.9%o. 



Table 8.6: Main Indicators of Nuptiality, 1980, 1990-1998 



Year 


Marriages 


Average age at 
marriage 


Total 

number 


Per 1,000 
inhabitants 


Per 1 ,000 non-married 
persons aged 1 5+ 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1980 


80,331 


7.5 


68.7 


51.1 


27.2 


24.2 


1990 


66,405 


6.4 


47.4 


35.9 


27.4 


24.4 


1991 


61,198 


5.9 


42.3 


32.3 


27.4 


24.4 


1992 


57,005 


5.5 


38.3 


29.3 


27.4 


24.4 


1993 


54,099 


5.3 


35.4 


27.2 


27.6 


24.5 


1994 


54,114 


5.3 


34.6 


26.7 


28.1 


25.0 


1995 


53,463 


5.2 


33.5 


25.8 


28.3 


25.3 


1996 


48,930 


4.8 


30.1 


23.3 


28.5 


25.4 


1997 


46,905 


4.6 


28.3 


21.9 


29.7 


26.6 


1998* 


45,500 


4.5 


27.0 


20.9 







’Preliminary data 
Source: HSCO, 1997a 



At the same time, the increasing average age at marriage is evident. It appears that a 
new pattern of marriage is forming, which is similar to that one in the Western coun- 
tries. After the fall of the “Iron Curtain” another well-known East-West “border”, 
also known as Hajnal’s line of different demographic patterns (Hajnal, 1965), started 
to disappear at the end of the century. 

However, the number of divorces still remains to be rather high in Hungary (Table 
8.7) and regional differences in fertility level still form an East- West divide in Hun- 
gary. 

Over the past decades, the fertility level has shown - though with fluctuations - a 
basically downward trend. After the Second World War it was in Hungary where, 
for the first time in Europe, fertility dropped below-replacement level, and this 
situation has lasted longer than anywhere else for already over thirty five years. In 
1997, total fertility rate of 1.38 and the completed fertility of generations with an 
average number of children between 1.85 and 1.90 were by about 35% and 10% 
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below-replacement level, respectively (yet this present fertility level does not belong 
to the lowest ones in Europe). 



Table 8.7: Main Indicators of Divorce, 1980, 1990-1998 





Divorces 


Average age at divorce 


Year 


Total 

number 


Per 1000 






Married 

couples 


Inhabitants 


Marriages 


Male 


Female 


1980 


27,797 


9.9 


2.6 


346.0 


35.7 


32.6 


1990 


24,888 


9.9 


2.4 


374.8 


36.7 


33.8 


1991 


24,433 


9.8 


2.4 


399.2 


36.7 


33.7 


1992 


21,607 


8.8 


2.1 


379.0 


36.7 


33.8 


1993 


22,350 


9.2 


2.2 


413.1 


36.8 


33.9 


1994 


23,417 


9.8 


2.3 


432.7 


37.2 


34.3 


1995 


24,857 


10.5 


2.4 


464.9 


37.2 


34.3 


1996 


22,590 


9.7 


2.2 


461.7 


37.7 


34.8 


1997 


24,992 


10.9 


2.5 


532.8 


38.0 


35.1 


1998' 


25,500 


11.3 


2.5 


560.4 







^Preliminary data 
Source: HSCO, 1997a 



As in the case of nuptiality, fertility also exhibits a pattern of change. Along with 
the decline of the level of fertility, very significant changes in age-specific fertility 
rates can be observed. Fertility rates among women aged under 25 have dropped 
drastically, while there has been a significant increase of birth intensity among 
women over 30. This change of pattern may explain partly the fall in total fertility 
rate (Table 8.8 and Figure 8.4). However, it is not clear, how much this overall post- 
ponement of childbirth would decrease the completed fertility in the birth cohorts 
mostly affected by the economic transformation. 

It should be noted that during the first five years (1990-1995) of the political, social 
and economic transformation fertility had not dropped so drastically in Hungary as 
in the other countries of the ex-Soviet block. This can partly be attributed to a stable 
family policy, preserving the former allocations even at the expense of considerable 
budget expenditures, and partly to the strongly children-oriented scale of values of 
the Hungarian society. The effectiveness of family policy is well reflected in Figure 
8.5. 

It can be seen that completed fertility of birth cohorts grew, after the system of fam- 
ily allowances was introduced in the middle of the 1960’s. Moreover, according to 
family planning surveys, there is practically no deliberate childlessness in Hungary: 
a great number of surveys made in Hungary and abroad have produced evidence 
that extremely high value is set on children and bringing up children in Hungary 
(HCSO/DRI, 1999). 
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As a consequence of low nuptiality level and increasing popularity of cohabitation, 
the proportions of those living together without marriage and of children bom out 
of wedlock are on the rise; the present 25% proportion is the highest in this century. 



Table 8.8: Main Indicators of Fertility and Demographic Reproduction, 1980, 
1990-1998 



Year 


Live births 


Total 

fertility 

rate 


Average 
age of 
mother 


Live births 
out of 
wedlock 


Average 
of birth 
order 


Net 

reproduction 

rate 


Total 

number 


Per 1,000 
inhabitants 


% 


1980 


148,673 


13.9 


1.92 


24.5 


7.1 


1.82 


0.909 


1990 


125,679 


12.1 


1.84 


25.2 


13.1 


1.88 


0.889 


1991 


127,207 


12.3 


1.86 


25.2 


14.1 


1.88 


0.885 


1992 


121,724 


11.8 


1.77 


25.2 


15.6 


1.90 


0.839 


1993 


117,033 


11.4 


1.69 


25.3 


17.6 


1.93 


0.804 


1994 


115,598 


11.3 


1.64 


25.4 


19.4 


1.95 


0.784 


1995 


112,054 


11.0 


1.57 


25.5 


20.7 


1.95 


0.750 


1996 


105,272 


10.9 


1.46 


25.6 


22.6 


1.94 


0.693 


1997 


100,350 


9.9 


1.38 


25.7 


25.0 


1.96 


0.655 


1998* 


97,500 


9.6 


1.33 




26.4 


1.94 





'Preliminary data 
Source: HSCO, 1997a 



A specific feature of the Hungarian demographic situation is that mortality - compared 
to the socio-economic and cultural level of the country - is unacceptably high. The 
mortality level had gradually improved until the mid-1960s, but since then, has 
significantly deteriorated, especially in the male population (Table 8.9). 



Table 8.9: Main Indicators of Mortality, 1980, 1990-1998 





Deaths 


Deceased under 1 year 


Life expectancy at birth 


Year 


Total 

number 


Per 1,000 
inhabitants 


Total 

number 


Per 1,000 
live births 


Males 


Females 


1980 


145,355 


13.6 


3,443 


23.2 


65.45 


72.70 


1990 


145,660 


14.1 


1,863 


14.8 


65.13 


73.71 


1991 


144,813 


14.0 


1,989 


15.6 






1992 


148,781 


14.4 


1,714 


14.1 






1993 


150,244 


14.6 


1,458 


12.5 






1994 


146,889 


14.3 


1,335 


11.5 






1995 


145,431 


14.2 


1,195 


10.7 






1996 


143,130 


14.0 


1,148 


10.9 


66.06 


74.70 


1997 


139,434 


13.7 


989 


9.9 






1998' 


141,000 


13.9 


950 


9.7 







'Preliminary data 
Source: based on HSCO data 
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Age 



Figure 8.4: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1990 and 1997 

Source: author’s calculations based on HSCO data 




Figure 8.5. Completed Fertility Rate for Women Aged 45-49, 1970-1998 

Source: author’s calculations based on HSCO data 



Between 1960 and 1993, the crude mortality rate increased by almost 50% and life 
expectancy at age 30 for males fell by 4 years. Recently, only the half of newly bom 
boys can expect to survive up to age 65. In certain age groups, increase of mortality 
rates reached 300% (Figure 8.6). 

In the early 1990s, the mortality indicators signalled a new trend of deterioration 
with a culminating point, i.e. mortality rate of 14.6%o in 1993. Since then, the mortal- 
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ity rates have improved moderately but continuously. The mortality rate in 1997 
was lower by over 6% compared to that of 1993. The average life expectancy of 
males at birth in 1997 was 66.4 years, which exceeded the 1993 level by 1.9 years; 
however it was still below the best year ever, i.e. 1966, by over a year. The average 
life expectancy of females, which in 1997 was 75.1 years, has been rising continu- 
ously in the recent years but, nevertheless, compared to developed countries it is still 
rather low. 




Figure 8.6: Age-specific Mortality Rates by Sex, 1993 (1961-1965 average 
values = 100) 

Source: based on HSCO data 



However, the internal differences in mortality remain highly pronounced. There is a 
difference in life expectancy at birth of 5-10 years between groups of population 
depending on a number of socio-demographic features such as regional, cultural, 
occupational and ethnic characteristics. Table 8.10 shows the differences in life dura- 
tion by marital status. It can be seen that the differences significantly exceed 10 years. 
The life expectancy gap in a married couple with husband aged 35 and wife aged 30 
is 12 years, which is the main cause of the development of an “old widow” phenome- 
non in Hungary. 

Infant mortality has gradually decreased over the past decades. However, the spe- 
cial regional and cultural mortality differentials are still significant. It is favourable 
phenomenon that in the recent years a health-conscious approach has become more 
common — at least in certain groups of the society. 

To address the consequences of the demographic processes on the population size 
and structure it is necessary to consider population projections. All variants of the 
population projections expect a further lasting and significant population decline 
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and further certain and considerable ageing process. Due to peculiarities of the age 
composition of the population and to demographic processes, the decrease of the 
population size has become a self-generating process. However, demographically 
sensitive social policy measures and international migration could still influence the 
extent. 



Table 8.10: Life Expectancy at Certain Ages by Marital Status, 1992 



Age 


Never-married 


Married 


Widowed 


Divorced 


Total 




Male 


30 


30.30 


38.96 


29.11 


30.40 


36.74 


35 


26.25 


34.35 


24.99 


26.21 


31.31 


40 


22.70 


29.91 


21.29 


22.84 


28.15 




Female 


30 


41.29 


46.33 


41.91 


43.32 


45.31 


35 


36.86 


41.55 


37.32 


39.03 


40.57 


40 


32.57 


36.89 


32.89 


34.82 


35.99 



Source: author’s calculations based on HSCO data 



8.1.3 Family Characteristics 

The processes of family formation and dissolution as well as the changing role of 
different forms of partnership cause major shifts in family characteristics. One of the 
main features is the decrease in the number of families, among them families con- 
sisting of a married couple. The number of families and the number of family mem- 
bers achieved its peak at 3 and 8 million in 1980, respectively. Due to high divorce 
and low re-marriage rates, the number of one-parent families grew rapidly. The in- 
crease in number of consensual unions did not yet counterbalance the decline in the 
number of married couples. However, the share of families without children did not 
rise in the last two decades. It is expected that the total number of families would 
decrease further in the future. Contrary, the spread of cohabitation is expected to in- 
crease markedly, while the number of one-parent families would remain around half 
a million (Table 8.1 1). 

The very special feature of Hungarian families is that the average number of chil- 
dren in families with children is higher in consensual unions than in families of mar- 
ried couples. This phenomenon may be regarded as a consequence of the relatively 
big heterogeneity of the demographic characteristics across Hungary, but also partly 
as an effect of ethnic differences (Table 8.12). 

The observations show that in Hungary the general demographic changes (popula- 
tion decline and ageing) develop in a way that the number of units playing primary 
role in the population reproduction (married people, families with married couple, 
family households) decreases, while the number of units playing lesser role in re- 
production (non-married people, families without married couple, single people) 
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increases. This trend could further contribute to a low level of fertility and continu- 
ous population decline. 



Table 8.11: Families by Family Structure, 1949-1996, selected years 



Year 


Families 


Married couples or consensual 
unions 


One-parent family with children 


Total 


Total 


Without 

children 


With 

children 


Total 


Single 

fathers 


Single 

mothers 




Total number (1,000) 


1949 


2,385 


2,078 


640 


1,439 


307 


39 


268 


1960 


2,757 


2,388 


849 


1,539 


366 


33 


336 


1970 


2,891 


2,598 


874 


1,623 


293 


37 


256 


1980 


3,028 


2,686 


1,066 


1,621 


341 


56 


285 


1990 


2,896 


2,446 


992 


1,454 


450 


89 


361 


1996 


2,880 


2,433 


956 


1,477 


447 


68 


379 




Percentage 


1949 


100.0 


87.1 


26.8 


60.3 


12.9 


1.6 


11.2 


1960 


100.0 


86.6 


30.8 


55.8 


13.4 


1.2 


12.2 


1970 


100.0 


89.8 


33.7 


56.1 


10.2 


1.3 


8.9 


1980 


100.0 


88.7 


35.2 


53.5 


11.3 


1.9 


9.4 


1990 


100.0 


84.5 


34.3 


50.2 


15.5 


3.1 


12.5 


1996 


100.0 


84.5 


33.2 


51.3 


15.5 


2.4 


13.1 



Source: based on HCSO data 



Table 8.12: Average Number of Children in Family by Family Arrangement, Age of 
Children and Settlement, 1990 and 1996 



Family 

arrangement 


All children 


Children under age 1 5 


Total 


Budapest 


Other 

urban 

areas 


Rural 

areas 


Total 


Budapest 


Other 

urban 

areas 


Rural 

areas 




1990 


Consensual unions 


1.78 


1.60 


1.78 


1.89 


1.28 


1.11 


1.28 


1.37 


Married couples 


1.69 


1.61 


1.69 


1.72 


1.14 


1.03 


1.16 


1.17 




1996 


Consensual unions 


1.75 


1.57 


1.78 


1.82 


1.24 


1.05 


1.27 


1.32 


Married couples 


1.70 


1.62 


1.68 


1.75 


1.02 


0.86 


1.03 


1.07 



Source: based on HSCO data 



Thus, we can conclude that an urgent elaboration of a new family policy is needed, 
which prefers strongly stable pair-connections taking long-term responsibility for 
having children. Special attention has to be paid to family formation by the cohorts 
bom in the 1970s, because for the Hungarian population, it is the only chance in a 
long time to limit the population decline by using internal resources. 
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The population problems in Hungary are well known. The great majority of the public 
regards the population decline as an unfavourable process that should be stopped in 
the future. More than 70% of the interviewed persons gave the opinion that the govern- 
ment should continue with the well-elaborated family policy measures (HSCO/DRI, 
1999). The popularity of families with two and more children remains very high; 
78% of the adult population agree that the happiness of having children compensates 
the hard work and costs of childbearing (Table 8.13). 



Table 8.13: Public Attitudes Towards Families with Different Number of Children, 
1989, 1995 and 1997, per cent 



Number of children in a family 


Preferences 


1989 


1995 


1997 


No child 


16 


17 


13 


One child 


62 


57 


51 


Two children 


78 


77 


78 


Three children 


65 


58 


68 


Four or more children 


39 


34 


40 



Source: HSCO/DRI, 1999 



8.2 Population-related Policies and Programmes 



8.2.1 Principles and Characteristics of Population Policy 

In Hungary, the population policy is designed to influence the demographic pro- 
cesses. It already has a long history. After the Second World War, the former regime 
elaborated the so-called mid- and long-term population policy concepts several times, 
e.g. the Government decrees of 1953, 1973 and 1984. Apart from the decree of 1953, 
which is basically known for liberalisation of abortions, the various sets of mea- 
sures together formed the Hungarian family policy system. 

The first Government after the change of regime in 1990 established some new mea- 
sures in 1990-1992 and adopted a resolution on principles and improvement of pop- 
ulation policy in 1994. 

During the period from 1994 to 1998, family policy has shifted to a “poverty preven- 
tion” policy based on allowance system. The allowance system, which made finan- 
cial support available mainly for low-income families, created therefore financial 
disincentives for the middle class people in respect to bringing up children. The 
new allowance restrictions, which were introduced in 1996, had a clear resonance 
in the trend of the number of births. The 100,000 births in 1998 represented the 
lowest level ever in history. 
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The Government position established in 1998 is that the country’s demographic 
situation represents a national and social issue of great importance, the solution of 
which calls for all-governmental responsibility and joining of forces of the society. 

Among the population-related aims of the Government are: to moderate and, subse- 
quently, to stop the process of population decline and - later on - to achieve a mod- 
est population increase, along with an age structure of the population becoming more 
favourable. Achieving an increased and stabilised level in fertility, improving mor- 
tality conditions and strengthening the financial and social situation of families are 
also regarded as important tasks. These aims are to be achieved by continuous, wide- 
ranging and co-ordinated, well-timed measures. 

Of course, implementation of a new policy requires the corresponding financial 
means. The resources to be used for social, family and population policy purposes 
are partly subject to the economic position of the country, the present and future 
performance of the economy and partly to the enforcement of the priorities identi- 
fied by the Government. 

Two actions that the Government established in 1998 and 1999 should be mentioned. 
First, family allowance was restored as a citizen’s right in 1998. Second, the Minis- 
try for Social Affairs and Family Issues elaborated a new concept of family policy. 
This concept suggests first of all the renewal of a childcare fee, which will be in- 
come related according to suggestions. 

In the interest of the most effective use of resources and of best arrangements, the 
Government assists research that provides a basis for the population and family pol- 
icy, and efforts aiming at the harmonisation of the research activities furthering 
comparisons on international level. The Board for Population Policy, which is chaired 
by the President of Hungary, was established on a high government level. 



8.2.2 International Migration Policy 

Since the last third of the 1980s, the phenomenon of migration has obviously been a 
challenge for Hungary, the Hungarian politics, the Government, the society, the pub- 
lic and also statistics. After the former isolation for several decades, migration has 
become an essential process of the Hungarian society. When travel restrictions were 
lifted in 1998, the economic, political and social situation of the neighbouring coun- 
tries and the ethnic conflicts have produced unprecedented migration processes and 
situation in Hungary. For some immigrants, Hungary became a destination country, 
for others - a transit point. 

An increasing number of immigrants arrived in Hungary from the middle of the 1980s 
till 1990. At the beginning of the economic, social and political changes in the Eastern 
European countries, the number of migrants rapidly increased then began to de- 
crease and it has become consolidated on a low yearly level of a few thousand. In 
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the early immigration phase, mainly people of the Hungarian minorities living in the 
neighbouring countries moved to Hungary. The total number of emigrants, i.e. Hun- 
garian citizens living abroad legally, is estimated at over 1 00 thousand. 

By setting up the fundamental elements of political democracy, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment abolished the restrictions of the freedom of movement first in its 1989 Emi- 
gration Act, according to which no administrative restrictions are imposed on Hun- 
garian citizens travelling from and to Hungary. Pursuant to the constitution, each 
person, staying legally in the country, has the right of the freedom of movement, of 
free choice of domicile and the freedom of leaving the residence (country). It was 
followed in 1993 by the acts on citizenship and on entry into and residence in Hun- 
gary of foreigners and on immigration. Both acts follow the practice of strict control 
of immigration currently present in Europe. 

In respect to refugees, Hungary was signatory to the 1989 Geneva Convention on 
refugees. The Act on Refugees was passed by the Parliament in 1997 and entered into 
force in March 1998. This act abolished the geographical restrictions. Joining of the 
Schengen Convention by Hungary will probably result in further severe tightening of 
the conditions of migration to Hungary and the circumstances of border crossings in 
the future. 



8.2.3 Family Policy and Measures Related to Fertility 

In the past decades, numerous measures have been adopted in Hungary in order to 
promote readiness to have children and to improve the financial situation of fami- 
lies with children. The major part of the costs of the support is covered by the state 
budget, while a smaller part is provided for by social insurance and employees. The 
local self-governments play a significant role in social support and in the mainte- 
nance and support of children’s institutions. 

The most important elements of the support system include: maternity allowance 
(transformed first to pregnancy allowance, later on to maternity aid); childbirth and 
maternity leave; family allowance; tax and work-related benefits; allowances for those 
living in unfavourable conditions; and family-related social services (children’s pre- 
school institutions; mother and child health care services, and so on). Maternity al- 
lowance was called pregnancy allowance in 1993 and in 1996 was transformed into 
maternity aid. It is a one-time payoff, which equals 1.5 of the minimum old-age 
pension, being valid at the date of delivery. Mothers using the benefit of childbirth 
leave receive 70% of their previous wages and can stay at home for the purpose of 
childcare, as they would be on sick leave. Moreover, additional leave up to a few 
days is provided on yearly basis for working mothers having child under 16. 

Hungary was the first country where a childcare allowance was provided for. A 
specified amount is paid to a parent staying at home for child-care till the age 3 of a 
child. In 1985, a new element in the family support system, i.e. the childcare fee. 
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was introduced. This measure made possible for mothers to stay at home to take care 
of children until the age of 2 and to receive 75% of their average earnings preced- 
ing childbirth. It was cancelled in 1996 and is going to be re-introduced from 2000. 
Furthermore, from 1993 on, childbearing support allows a mother to stay at home if 
she cares for three or more children in her own household and the youngest of them 
is aged 3 to 8 years. The monthly sum of the support is equal to that of the mini- 
mum monthly old-age pension. 

Family allowance is the major general instrument of regular monthly financial sup- 
port of families. In 1998, the Parliament re-established the family allowance system 
as a citizen’s right and made it conditional upon school attendance by children of 
school age. 

In Hungary, there is a strict personal income tax. To support families with children 
through the tax system, a tax benefit system for families was developed. It was cancell- 
ed in 1995 and it is going to be re-established again. Taking into consideration the 
social situation of the family, local governments can also lower the fees to be paid 
for attendance of pre-school institutions by children. 

If mother or father is caring for a sick child, she/he is entitled to a "sick child” al- 
lowance. As well, a system of mother and child health care services is extraordi- 
narily diverse and well developed. An expectant mother is under medical supervi- 
sion throughout the whole duration of her pregnancy and can resort to pregnancy- 
consultation whenever she finds it necessary. Prenatal care is free of charge and 
favourable working conditions are usually provided for pregnant women in employ- 
ment. Throughout the country, a well-organised network of district nurses is operat- 
ing. Medical health care for infants and children is also free of charge. 

Having a financial contribution from the Hungarian Government, local governments 
may provide regular and occasional support in cash or kind for families, depending 
upon their financial situation. The local governments also grant support for the fam- 
ilies to finance the costs of housing, depending on their financial situation. 



8.2.4 Regulation of Induced Abortion and Contraception 

The regulation of abortion is stipulated by the 1992 act on the protection of foetal 
life. The standard basis of the law is protection of foetal life, the right of self-deter- 
mination for the woman, her right of private life, founding of a family and of family 
life. Abortion is tolerated only within set limits and is not accepted as means of 
birth control and family planning. Prior to that, the Constitutional Court of Hungary 
had declared that both the complete ban on, and unlimited availability of abortion is 
anti-constitutional. The legislation had to decide upon the conditions under which the 
abortion could be performed. 
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Since abortion as means of family planning is considered unacceptable, prevention 
is important. It would be desirable that no woman gets pregnant against her will. 
The means of birth control should be contraception. A basic element of social con- 
sent is the applicability and availability of all accepted methods of contraception. 



8.2.5 Health Policy 

The Constitution of the Republic of Hungary recognises the right to health and physi- 
cal fitness among civil rights. The Law on Health adopted in 1997 regulates health 
protection, the conditions and framework of health care system. 

The legislation aims at the improvement of the state of health of individuals and 
thus of the population by regulating the conditions and means affecting health. The 
law emphasises the importance of establishing equal opportunity in respect of the 
availability of health services. The law includes general professional conditions and 
guarantees of health services. The legislation recognises the enforcement of per- 
sonal freedom and of the right to self-determination as a basic principle. The cor- 
nerstone of the law is that the primary means of improvement of the state of health 
are preservation of health and prevention of diseases. 



8.3 Some Principles of Population Policy for the Next Decades 



To achieve the long-term demographic goals, some long-range principles of popula- 
tion policy can be emphasised for the forthcoming decades. 

The most important population-policy task should be to increase the readiness to 
have children. To increase fertility, a social atmosphere and a wide-ranging set of 
measures are to be created which could make it possible that the number of births 
ensures the sustaining population development. In particular, better assistance should 
be provided to parents to help them fulfil their double commitments, i.e. in the work- 
place and at home. 

In the future, the readiness to have and bring up children should be supported in a 
more definite, co-ordinated and target-oriented way than before. Thus, in addition 
to the improvement of the housing conditions of families with children and to en- 
suring the financial and institutional conditions for child care, it is necessary to im- 
prove the working conditions of mothers in the labour market: make flexible work- 
ing hours and part-time jobs available; provide for safety in the workplace for mothers 
back from childcare leave; and encourage parents to divide work at home in a more 
balanced way. 
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Furthermore, it has to be a basic principle and to be ensured by all means that the 
number of planned and wanted pregnancies increases and the numbers of unplanned 
and unwanted decrease. 

In order to reduce the number of abortions and to achieve conscious family planning, 
a wider use of modem contraceptives - including also the promotion of methods of 
natural family planning - has to be ensured. In addition to sexual education and 
development of the family planning network, a fast and easy access to modem con- 
traceptives, covered partly by social insurance, should be provided widely free of 
charge. 

Legal instmments should also be used for the purpose of improving the stability of 
marriages. Among others, the number of juvenile marriages is to be decreased and a 
possible reconciliation of couples in case of a mined marriage is to be promoted not 
only by means of family law. 

For reducing mortality, proper set of measures including progress of preventive medi- 
cine, modernisation of therapeutic measures and remedies, and wider access to care 
systems is to be established in order to decrease fatal diseases, which are frequent at 
the present. To prevent diseases causing death or long-term grave illness and to in- 
crease the general availability of the screening services, it seems to be necessary 
also to set up a screening system on a wide scale. 

Besides the improvement of prevention and of treatment, a change in life-style has 
to be achieved by proper education, propaganda, direct government measures as well 
as joining of the forces of the society. For this purpose, it is required to limit harm- 
ful habits, i.e. excessive smoking, alcohol consumption, unhealthy eating habits, 
lack of physical exercise and overwork. 

The health status of old people is to be improved by proper care, establishing suitable 
conditions for co-existence of several generations and the conditions of intergene- 
rational provision of care and support. In this way, old people could live a long life 
— due to an increased life expectancy - in good health. Moreover, a special emphasis 
is to be laid on an increased rehabilitation of population, incapacitated for whatever 
reason, thus on re-integrating them into the society and also on improvement of 
their living, working and environmental conditions. 

Finally, to ensure gender equality in all spheres of societal life, new legal rules, pro- 
moting equal socio-economic and political rights for men and women - including 
the responsibility of parents for bearing the family - are to be adopted. 
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Population Development in Latvia 

Atis Berzins and Peteris Zvidrins 



9.1 Historical Development of the Population 



Latvia has experienced an unusual pattern of population development. The demo- 
graphic transition in the Baltic provinces of Russia began earlier than in other parts of 
tsarist Russia. Here, the demographic trends have been historically West-European 
rather than East-European. A notable decrease of fertility, including marital fertil- 
ity, as well as of the natural growth of population, began in the last third of the 19th 
century. Since the middle of the 1920s, fertility has been under replacement level. 

The annexation and incorporation of Latvia into the Soviet Union was followed by 
the deportation or extermination of about one-tenth of the population. Thousands fled 
to the West. The emigration of the bulk of intelligentsia seriously depleted country’s 
demographic potential. The relative population losses in Latvia in the 1940s were 
among the largest in the world. The establishment of the Soviet regime opened an 
era of a vast influx of Soviet immigrants. Immigration accounted for the greatest part 
of the population growth up to the regaining of independence. This influx of migrants 
was the main cause of anxiety for ethnic Latvians who were facing the threat of be- 
coming a minority in their own country. On 21 August 1991 Latvia regained its inde- 
pendence. 



9.1.1 Social and Economic Situation 

Latvia has entered a complex transition period to a free market economy, which en- 
tails substantial political, economic, and social changes. There are inevitable diffi- 
culties caused by the transition to basically new principles in a national economy. 

Starting from 1991, the gross domestic product (GDP) in Latvia was rapidly falling. 
In 1995, the GDP per capita on average was 26.0% lower than in 1980. However, 
some positive results of the reforms in the economy of Latvia became apparent in the 
second part of the 1990s. In 1996, the GDP increased by 3.3%, and in 1997 - even by 
8.6%. Since the middle of 1998, the GDP growth has become lower, and in 1998 it 
was only 3.6% (Central Statistical Bureau, 1999b, p. 27). Partly it is connected with 
the financial crisis in Russia. However, for several years the inflation in Latvia (8.4% 
in 1997 and 4.7% in 1998) has been lower than that of the neighbouring countries 
Lithuania and Estonia (LR Ekonomikas ministrija, 1998, p. 24). Many international 
credit and financial institutions positively evaluate the course of Latvia towards the 
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improvement of basic macro-economic indicators. Latvia was granted a rather high 
credit rating. 



9.1.2 Education 

The post-war period up through 1989 has been characterised by the rapid growth in 
the proportion of literate population. In 1989, it was already 99%. The number and 
proportion of people with higher and secondary education has been growing and 
the number and proportion of people with low level of education has been decreas- 
ing. In 1989, compared to 1959, the number of people with a high level of educa- 
tion increased 4.1 times, those with secondary education 4.2 times, but the number 
of those with a low level of education has decreased by 37.6%. While in 1959 only 
4.3% of the population were highly educated, in 1989 this number reached 13.8%; 
14.3% of the population in 1959 and 46.6% in 1989 had a secondary level of educa- 
tion. The proportion of the population with a low level of education was 81.4% in 
1959 and 39.6% in 1989 (Zvidrins et al, 1998, p. 7). 

The political and economic transformation in the 1990s has radically affected the 
system of education. Decentralisation has opened the way for forms of education to 
emerge that were not permitted under the earlier Soviet centralised educational sys- 
tem. Since 1991, there has been an opportunity to open private education schools, 
schools for ethnic minorities, and alternative schools. At the same time, since 1990 
some negative developments were observed; among them an increase in the number 
of children not attending school. 



9.1.3 Employment 

During the Soviet period, the level of employment in Latvia was amongst the high- 
est in the world, particularly among women. In the 1990s, several new trends have 
been observed in employment. The number of employed persons and their proportion 
in the total population has substantially decreased. Along with structural changes in 
production there is a gradual shift in the types of activities of employed persons. 
The proportion of persons employed in industry gradually decreases while the share 
of employed in services and similar type of activities is growing. 

The acute problem nowadays is unemployment. In 1991, a process of downsizing 
and lay-off has begun. Persons who were close to the retirement age were made 
redundant first. People were laid-off primarily from the occupations that Soviet eco- 
nomic planners had expanded to serve the aims of their centralised administration 
(UNDP, 1997, p. 35). 

In October 1999, the level of unemployment in Latvia reached 9.3%, which was the 
highest among the Baltic States and the other republics of the former USSR, but 
much lower than in most countries undergoing transition. However, the officially 
registered rate of unemployment in Latvia compared to other European countries is 
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not very high. Research indicates that the real level of unemployment is much higher 
than the officially reported level. According to data from a labour survey, 13.8% of 
the economically active population were looking for work in November 1998 (Cen- 
tral Statistical Bureau, 1999b, p. 81). In the eastern regions of the country, the rate of 
unemployment is fairly high. The majority of unemployed are women, but their 
proportion is gradually decreasing. This is due to the development of service indus- 
tries in the country. 



9.1.4 Urban and Rural Population 

A rapid growth of the urban population was one of the features of the Soviet period. 
As a result of the forced pace of industrialisation and city-oriented immigration 
from the other Soviet republics, the urbanisation rate jumped from 35% in 1939 
to 52% in 1959, and to about 70% in the 1980s (Central Statistical Bureau, 1999b, 
p. 49). Larger cities grew at a faster rate. 

The capital city, Riga, has an outstanding position in regard to its disproportionate 
share of the population of Latvia. Before the war, one-sixth of Latvia’s population 
was concentrated in Riga. By the end of the 1970s, the concentration was up to over 
33%, or over one half of the country’s entire urban population. Such concentration 
of a large proportion of total population of a country in a single city is a very un- 
usual case in the world. 

The situation has changed since the restoration of Latvia’s independence. The pro- 
portion of urban and rural population has not changed substantially (69% and 31%, 
accordingly), but the number of Riga’s inhabitants (797 thousand at the beginning 
of 1999) is systematically decreasing (Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 40). Ag- 
ricultural reforms and restitution of the land promote and encourage the return of 
former rural inhabitants to the countryside. 



9.1.5 Housing 

During the Soviet period, housing construction had increased steadily. Nevertheless, 
due to an exceptional influx of immigrants into Latvia, the average living space per 
person actually decreased. In the 1990s, substantial changes in housing construction 
and population supply with dwellings have taken place. There has been a rapid de- 
crease in the amount of newly built housing. This particularly concerns housing 
construction financed by the state or local government enterprises and organisations. 
It has a negative impact on the improvement of housing conditions, especially for 
people with low income. However, due to a sharp decrease of the population (more 
than 200,000 people) in the 1990s, the average total floor space per capita has grown 
by 2.0 square meters reaching 21.8 square meters in 1998 (Central Statistical Bu- 
reau, 1999b, p. 121). 
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According to a household budget survey, in 1997 the majority of the population 
lived in tenement houses and one-fourth - in private homes or individual farms. 
About 4% of respondents, living in tenement houses, lived in communal flats. More 
than a third of households fell into a category of the so-called overcrowded dwellings, 
in which the number of occupants exceeds the number of rooms. Almost half of the 
families lived in two-room flats. 



9.1.6 Ethnicity, Citizenship and Religion 

The Latvian population has always consisted of representatives from different na- 
tionalities and ethnic groups. According to the last pre-war population census, in 
1935 the total population of Latvia consisted of 77% Latvians and only 8.8% Rus- 
sians. Permanent minorities in Latvia have been Jews (in 1935 - 4.9%) and Ger- 
mans (3.3%). The proportion of other nationalities was insignificant (6%). During 
the period from the Soviet invasion in 1 940 up to the first post-war national census 
in 1959, the number of Latvians in Latvia decreased from 1.5 million to 1.3 million 
people, which is about 200,000 less than before the Second World War. Up to the 
present time, this loss has not been made up for either by natural or migration growth 
or assimilation of minorities (Zvidrins, 1998). This is a unique case in the history of 
nations with a million and more people. Just after the war, the proportion of Latvians 
was rather high, exceeding 80-85% of the total population. This was due to the re- 
patriation of Germans before the war as well as the extermination of Jews and Gyp- 
sies during the war. 

Post-war deportations, particularly of Latvians and the immigration of newcomers 
from other Soviet republics, had a substantial impact on the ethnic composition of 
the population in Latvia. Latvia is distinguished among European states by a high 
proportion (26% in 1989) of foreign-bom populations. Among non-Latvians the 
proportion was even higher - 51%. The number of Latvians gradually increased 
from 1,298,000 in 1959 to 1,387,000 in 1989, but it was still 79,000 less than in 
1935. The proportion of Latvians in the total population had decreased from about 
80% in 1940 to 52% in 1989. There was a rapid increase of the Slavonic population 
in Latvia (Ukrainians - 3.1 times, Belams - 1.9 times, Russians - 1.6 times). 

In the 1990s, the changes in the ethnic composition have been of another character. 
For the first time after the Second World War, the proportion of Latvians tended to 
increase gradually reaching 56% in 1998, but the number and the proportion of Rus- 
sians, Belams, and Ukrainians has decreased. In 1999, compared to 1989, there was 
a decrease of Russians by 117.1 thousand, or 12.9%, of Belams by 24.1 thousand 
people, or 20.1%, and of Ukrainians by 21.3 thousand people, or 23.1%. The pro- 
portion of these nationalities has decreased from 41.9% to 39.1% (Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau, 1999a, p. 38). 

The institution of Latvian citizenship was restored in 1992. According to the Law 
on Citizenship adopted by the Saeima (the Parliament of Latvia) on 22 June 1 994, 
with a few exceptions, only persons who were citizens of Latvia at the time of the 
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Soviet annexation in 1 940 and their descendants are automatically entitled to Lat- 
vian citizenship. However, most of the other persons resident in Latvia could become 
citizens through naturalisation. 

According to data based on the Latvian Population Register, there is still a high pro- 
portion of the resident population who are not citizens of Latvia (26.7% in 1999). 
Russians make up 66% of this group, Belarus - 12%, and Ukrainians - 9%. The 
proportion of ethnic Latvians among non-citizens is less than 2%. 

Latvia is a multiconfessional country. The state legislation ensures freedom of con- 
sciousness and religious faith for members of various religious communities. The 
church is separated from the state. Due to historical development, the main religious 
confessions in Latvia are Lutheran, Catholic, Orthodox, Old-believers, and Baptists. 
In the late 1980s and early 1990s, the number of parishes in Latvia grew rapidly, 
particularly Lutheran and Catholic ones. Almost every second Latvian citizen be- 
longs to a church. From the total membership of parishes, 42% are Lutherans, 42% 
— Catholics, 8% - Orthodox believers, 6% - Old-believers and 0.5% are Baptists. 



9.2 Age and Sex Structure 



Ageing of the population structure is taking place in Latvia both from the bottom of 
the population age pyramid (as a result of the decline of fertility) and from the top 
(the increase of the proportion and number of the population in older groups). The 
population aged 50 and older is growing more rapidly than the total population. 
Already in 1950, one out of four inhabitants, or 25.4%, was over the age of 50. In 
the following years, this indicator increased to 30.3% in 1990, and to 32.0% in 
1999 (Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, pp. 31-32). According to the forecasts of 
the Centre of Demography, University of Latvia, this indicator will continue to in- 
crease rapidly because numerous baby boom generations bom in the post-war pe- 
riod will reach the age of 50 in the next few years. The proportion of the population 
over 60 has increased from 15.0% in 1959 to 20.3% in 1999. Correspondingly, the 
proportion of individuals over 70 increased from 6.8% to 9.4%, but those over 80 
- from 1 .4% to 2.5 %. Latvia has one of the highest proportions of elderly in East- 
ern Europe. Since 1996, the share of population aged 60 and over has exceeded that 
of children and adolescents aged 0-14 years. The mean age of the total population 
increased from 34.8 years in 1959 and 36.3 years in 1989 to 37.5 years in 1998 
(Demografijas centrs, 1998, p. 5). 

Until the 1 990s, a considerable influx of immigrants of a working age was charac- 
teristic in Latvia, which perceptibly delayed ageing of the population, partially com- 
pensated the influence of low fertility on the population age stmcture, and dimin- 
ished the threat of depopulation. In the 1990s, the directions of migration processes 
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have radically changed, and the number of emigrants systematically exceeds the num- 
ber of immigrants. 

Women make up a greater part of the elderly. In 1999, there were 162 women for 
every 100 men in the age group of 50 and older. Among the elderly the dispropor- 
tion of sexes is even higher, and among those over 80, this ratio is 324 (Central Sta- 
tistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 33). The mean age of women has exceeded 40 years. 

Because of the ageing of the population, a gradual increase of the demographic bur- 
den on the population of working age should be expected in Latvia as well as an 
aggravation of different problems which directly result from ageing - an increase in 
the proportion of pensioners, the problems of social protection, and health care for 
these people. 



9.3 Family and Household Structure 



Approximately 85% of the population live in families. In the period up to 1989, the 
number of families continuously grew. In 1989, compared to 1959, the number of 
families grew more rapidly (34.2%) than the population (28.2%), but the average 
family size dropped from 3.18 persons in 1959 to 3.12 persons in 1989. In the 1990s, 
the number of families has gradually decreased due to the population emigration to 
other countries. The number of one-parent families has been growing rapidly. 

The concept of a household was not used in the population censuses from 1959 to 
1989. However, the concept of a family closely resembled the household one. Ac- 
cording to calculations of the Centre of Demography, University of Latvia, the num- 
ber of households in 1989, compared to 1959, had increased by 25.2%. Meanwhile, 
the average size of a household remained almost unaltered and fluctuated between 
2.3 and 2.4. 

There is a relatively high proportion of single persons in this country. In 1989, 9.4% 
of the population had no families. According to the latest available data of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Bureau of Latvia, the proportion of single persons in 1998 was about 
12%. The proportion of one-person households in the total number of households 
has reached 30% in 1998. 

According to the results of the Fertility and Family Survey (FFS) conducted in Lat- 
via in 1995, 65.0% of interviewed women and 67.9% of men lived with a partner. 
In terms of generations, the proportion of women living with a partner varies from 
26.8% in the cohort bom in 1975-1977 up to 75.0% in the cohort bom in 1955-1960 
(Demografijas centrs, 1996a; Zvidrins et al, op. cit.). 
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Among the interviewed women living with a partner, 87.4% had children. In the 
group of women who have children and live in a partner relationship, 90.8% were 
legally married but 9.2% lived in non-marital cohabitation (including 5.8% who had 
been previously married). On the whole, among about twenty countries participat- 
ing in the FFS, Latvia is at the bottom of the intermediate group with a prevalence 
of cohabitation similar to that in Belgium and East Germany. In Italy and Poland 
this level is much lower, but in Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands and France 
it is considerably higher (Klijzing and Macura, 1997, p. 889). 



9.4 Nuptiality and Divorce 



The reported crude marriage rate in Latvia was very high through the end of the 
1980s (9.5%o in 1986-1988). However, since 1989 it has been decreasing constantly 
(7.2%o in 1992 and 3.9%o in 1996-1998). The total marriage rate (at the age of 16-59) 
in 1990 for women was 1.25 and for men 1.21, but in 1998, correspondingly 0.54 
and 0.52 (Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 146). Among European countries, 
Latvia is distinguished by a rapid decrease of the number of first marriages, and total 
female and male first marriage rates have dropped below 0.4, indicating that at pres- 
ent intensity of registered marriages at least a half of women and men will never 
marry. 

A complex structure of different social, economic and cultural forces has caused the 
decreasing attractiveness of marriage (Manting, 1994). The shift in individual pref- 
erences has accompanied an increase of opportunities for young women and men. 
In part, the yearly number of marriages has decreased because young people tend to 
postpone marriage. Evidence of this is the rising average age of entering the first 
marriage. It has increased from 22.2 years in 1991 to 24.0 years in 1998 for women 
and from 23.9 to 26.0 for men, respectively (Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 
143). On the other hand, the decline of marriage rates can also be explained by the 
emergence and wider spreading of consensual unions (cohabitation). 

Judging from the FFS data, almost one-third of the interviewed women (29.3%) had 
begun their first partnership by the age of 19 years. From those respondents, 15.8% 
legally married without preceding cohabitation but 13.5% experienced non-marital 
cohabitation. In the cohort bom in 1970-1975, more than two-fifths had a partner- 
ship relationship (Zvidrins et al, op. cit.). This proves the tendency that in the 
1 990s there has been a shift in the attitude of young women towards non-marital 
cohabitation. 

A high level of divorce has been one of the most prevalent demographic problems 
since the mid-1960s. It has been one of the highest in the world, reaching 5.5 di- 
vorces per 1,000 inhabitants in 1979 and 1992 (Figure 9.1). The divorce ratio per 
100 marriages reached 50 or more since the early 1970s. However, after 1992, the 
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total divorce rate has decreased from 0.84 for males and 0.79 for females in 1992 to 
slightly under 0.5 since 1995. Out of the total number of divorces, two-thirds of 
divorced partners had children. Over the recent years, the average number of com- 
mon children in all divorced families was less than one (0.90 in 1998), and among 
them, 1 .4 children in families, which had at least one child. 




Figure 9.1: Crude Marriage (CMR) and Divorce (CDR) Rates, 1988-1998 

Source: Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 63 



9.5 Fertility 



During many decades since the middle of the 1920s, the level of fertility in Latvia 
was not even sufficient for simple generation replacement. Only in the second part 
of the 1980s, after the introduction of some measures for stimulating fertility, it in- 
creased perceptibly and was slightly above the European average. The total fertility 
rate (TFR), which had fluctuated between 1.7 and 1.9 for an extended time period, 
again rose above 2.0 in the mid-1980s, and in 1986-1988 reached a maximum of 
2.15. 

In the 1990s, the situation has aggravated rapidly. Since 1988, the indicators of the 
number of births and also the special indicators of fertility have been falling. The 
TFR decreased from 2.11 in 1988 to 1.09 in 1998 (Central Statistical Bureau, 
1999a, p. 88). Never before in Latvia’s history has the fertility rate been as low as it 
is now. As a result, Latvia has one of the lowest fertility rates in the world. Thus, 
low fertility is currently the key national population problem. 
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The mean age at childbearing in Latvia has remained almost unchanged and fluctu- 
ated between 25 and 26 years from 1980 to 1990, and then slightly decreased. How- 
ever, since 1 994 it has increased again. A little less than 23 years is the mean age of 
women at birth of their first child. Most children are bom to mothers who are 21 
years old. About 12.5% of children are bom to mothers aged 19 years and younger 
and only 7% to those aged over 35. The number of births out of wedlock continues to 
rise. In 1980, the percentage of live births out of wedlock was 12.5. It reached 16.9% 
in 1990; and in 1997-1998 it exceeded the one-third (37.1% in 1998) of the total 
number of live births (Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, pp. 63, 89). 

According to the Latvian FFS data, the desirable number of children in families of 
the respondents was on average 2.1. For different cohorts, it fluctuated from 2.0 to 
2.3. A fairly small number of respondents wanted to have three or more children in 
their family (on average, only every fifth respondent). 

There is an increase in extramarital fertility, especially in case of a first childbirth. 
Among the female respondents 17.0%, and 12.2% of the male respondents were not 
legally married at the time of their first childbirth. The proportion of mothers having 
their first child and living in a consensual union was 7.4%, while 9.6% of mothers 
lived without a partner. In younger age groups, birth out of wedlock was rather wide- 
spread. At the time of the first childbirth, 5.8% of women bom in 1951-1955 and 
16.8% of those bom in 1971-1975 lived without a partner (Demografijas centrs, 
1999b; Zvidrins et al, op. cit.). 

In younger cohorts, a relatively large proportion of women at the time of their first 
childbirth was living in consensual union. The proportion of women aged 20-24 
years and having their first child while living in consensual unions was 10.6%, but 
72.6% of the women were married. For respondents aged 18-19 years, the corre- 
sponding proportions were 14.3% and 57.1%. 

For respondents in the age group under 20 years, the fertility rate systematically 
increases when we look at different generations. It shows that over the long-term 
life courses, a definite process of fertility renewal was going on. For the generation 
bom in 1970-1975, the age-specific fertility rate was 229 births per 1,000 women 
compared to 106 births for the generation bom in 1945-1950. 

Many researchers have shown that there is no strong link between development 
indicators and fertility (Bongaarts and Watkins, 1996, p. 641). But it is clear that car- 
dinal social and economic development changes in Latvia in the 1990s have substan- 
tially influenced the fertility decline. A high inflation rate combined with a slowdown 
of production, and increasing unemployment has had a negative impact on fertility 
transition. We also consider that demographic policy changes should be taken into 
account. 

Analysis of the FFS data shows that most respondents support more substantial 
government involvement in stimulating fertility, as it was in the second half of the 
1980s. They approve many measures aimed at fertility increase, but indicate that the 
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most important are allowances and facilities for children’s education, and improved 
housing conditions. In Latvia, values of marriage and children on life values scale 
are high enough, and two children are still considered to be the most desirable fam- 
ily model. Therefore, there are certain grounds to predict that by the turn of the cen- 
tury the fertility might begin to increase. 

In Latvia, up to present, the most commonly used fertility regulation method was 
induced abortion. The high number of abortions per every 100 births evidences this. 
In the 1990s, this number has repeatedly exceeded the number of births (in 1998, it 
was 107 per 100 births). Lately, more than 70% of induced abortions were performed 
on women aged 20-35. From every 100 abortions, eight were done at the ages of 
17-19 years. Still, there is a very limited awareness about fertility regulation and 
insufficient use of contraceptive methods in Latvian families. 



9.6 Mortality and Natural Increase 



Until the Second World War, the statistics on morbidity and mortality, as well as 
the average life expectancy in Latvia, were comparable to or were even slightly better 
than the average figures for Europe. Even at the end of the 1950s, male life expec- 
tancy in the Baltic region generally remained higher than in Eastern and Southern 
Europe, on the whole. For females, it was higher than the average level in Europe. 
However, during the following decades this position was lost. Only from 1 990 until 
1995, the life expectancy decreased by four years for males and by two years for 
females. It has been increasing slightly since 1995. In 1998, the average life expec- 
tancy at birth in Latvia was 64.1 years for males and 75.5 years for females (Central 
Statistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 123). 

More than 80% of the total life expectancy decrease in 1991-1994 was due to in- 
crease of mortality among people of working age. The increase in male mortality was 
larger than that of female, and in the urban population larger than in the rural popu- 
lation. Diseases of the circulatory system contributed to a decrease of life expec- 
tancy by almost 50%; accidents, poisonings and injuries contributed - 36% for males 
and 29% for females (Krumins, 1997, p. 123). Probability per 1,000 of eventually 
dying from injury or poisoning in Latvia for males (about 200) and females (65-70) 
are among the highest in Europe. 

Excessively high rates of cardiovascular disease, lung cancer, respiratory illnesses, 
and accidents are attributed to the high prevalence of risk factors such as smoking, 
consumption of alcohol and highly saturated fats, inadequate nutrition, and environ- 
mental pollution in some areas of the country. Mortality in rural areas remains very 
high, especially among younger people. A pattern of excess mortality is common in 
regions located further from the capital Riga, especially in Eastern Latvia. 
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Infant mortality in the Baltics had always been lower than in the rest of the tsarist 
Russia or in the USSR. By 1988-1989, the infant mortality rate had fallen to 1 1 per 
1,000 and this value was close to the level in many developed countries. But the 
Soviet definition of infant mortality differed from that recommended by the WHO, 
and the rate should have been increased by between 20 and 25% to make them com- 
parable. In the 1990s, infant mortality rate has increased considerably, reaching 
15.8%o in 1996 and 14.9%o in 1998. Transition to the registration of infant deaths ac- 
cording to recommendations of the WHO produced about half of the increase, but the 
second half of this growth was due to an actual increase in infant mortality (Krumins 
and Zvidrins, 1992, p. 264). 

A sharp decline of fertility and a slight increase of mortality during the first half of the 
1 990s determined a rapid decrease of the intensity of reproduction. The net repro- 
duction rate decreased from 0.96 in 1989-1990 to 0.54 in 1996, and to 0.52 in 1998 
(Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 88). 

Due to the rapid decrease of fertility and growth of mortality, the natural population 
increase in Latvia has been negative since 1991 (Figure 9.2). For ethnic Latvians, it 
has been negative starting from 1992. During the 1990s, a natural increase has oc- 
curred only in the Gypsy population. 




Figure 9.2: Crude Birth (CBR) and Death (CDR) Rates, 1988-1998 

Source: Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 63 



The negative natural increase reached 17,306 people in 1995 and then it slightly 
decreased to 15,790 in 1998. However, the negative rate (-6.5 per 1,000) is still one 
of the highest in the world. In 1995-1998, in all 33 administrative-territorial units 
(regions and cities) the depopulation could be observed (Central Statistical Bureau, 
1999a, pp. 63-70). This situation is especially severe in Eastern Latvia. Moreover, 
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the most likely variant of projections is that the population reproduction in the nearest 
future will be substantially below the level needed for a simple replacement of gen- 
erations and the balance between births and deaths will be negative (Demografijas 
centrs, 1999, p. 11). 

Summing up the analysis of the population reproduction processes, we may con- 
clude that at present, a deep depopulation exists in Latvia. Never before have the 
fertility and population reproduction levels been so low. This is the people’s response 
to economic and social hardship, as well as to the inactivity of the authorities in the 
field of population development (Demografijas centrs, 1996b, p. 15). 



9.7 International Migration 



Since the restoration of independence, Latvia has experienced drastic changes in both 
direction and intensity of migration. Some attempts to restrict immigration from the 
other Soviet republics were undertaken at the end of the 1980s. By 1989, there was 
already a sharp drop in arrivals, and net-migration has become negative since 1 990 
(Figure 9.3). 




Figure 9.3: Crude Migration Rates, 1988-1998 

Source: Central Statistical Bureau, 1999a, p. 25-26, 154 



The level of emigration and repatriation reached its peak in 1992, when the former 
Soviet military forces and their family members left the Baltic States. The total num- 
ber of people who left Latvia since 1 990 amounts to about 200 thousand, but the net 
migration to about minus 130 thousand. One-third of immigrants were people who 
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had previously emigrated from Latvia. The number of immigrants, mainly from the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), since 1995 has been less than 3 thou- 
sand per year. Migration has gradually lost its decisive role in changes of the total 
size of population. 

The majority of emigrants go to the CIS, mainly to Russia, but also to Ukraine and 
Belarus, while only one-fifth go to other countries. Since Latvia regained political 
independence, emigration to the West has increased, but it has not acquired a mass 
character. The main destinations of emigration are Germany, Israel, and the USA. 
Latvia has a negative migration balance with neighbouring Lithuania, while with 
Estonia it is close to zero. 

According to the opinions of demographers and other specialists in population studies 
surveyed by the Centre of Demography, University of Latvia, in the mid- 1998, in 
the near future the net migration rate will be negative, however the values of rate will 
decrease. That situation, including the natural decrease of the population, inevitably 
will lead to a fall of the total size of Latvia’s population. 



9.8 Population Policy 



Already in 1980, when Latvia had the status of a constituent part of the USSR, the 
authorities in Latvia approved a complex set of measures to improve the demographic 
situation, and particularly to stimulate fertility and natural increase of population. 
The programme “Population of Latvia in 1986-2000” was accepted in 1986. In ad- 
dition, some other resolutions on the improvement of the demographic situation and 
the regulation of migration processes were introduced in the second half of the 
1980s (Zvidrins, 1996, pp. 164-165). 

The governments of Latvia in the 1990s had no specified objectives for population 
growth. Expressing appreciation of the effectiveness of the programme’s approach 
to the regulation of population development, the first government of independent 
Latvia issued in December 1990 a decision to develop a new national programme 
on population. The following governments also had such intentions, but any gov- 
ernment, mainly because of economic difficulties, never accepted this programme. 

In December 1992, the Supreme Council of Latvia formed a Demographic Commis- 
sion to draft and implement a demographic policy, but the work on it was ceased 
when a new parliament was elected in June 1993. A special governmental Demo- 
graphic Committee was set up in early 1994, when preparations for the 1994 Inter- 
national Conference on Population and Development began. The government also 
formed a Commission on the Protection of Children’s Rights. 
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In July 1995, the Cabinet of Ministers adopted regulations “On improvement of the 
demographic situation”. In the mid- 1995, the government also approved a list of 
national programmes to be elaborated, as well as overall conditions for their imple- 
mentation. The programme “Population of Latvia (The Health and Social Security 
of the Nation)” was included in this list. The Minister of Welfare was given respon- 
sibility for the programme, however the programme was narrowed to actions to be 
taken by departments of the Ministry, and in reality it had a little effect on improv- 
ing the demographic situation (Eglite, 1998, pp. 4-5). 

Currently, the state undertakes part of the costs of support for children through vari- 
ous financial subsidies and monthly allowances. The state ensures the social protec- 
tion of motherhood during pregnancy and the rearing of children. In recent years, a 
number of government decisions on financial resource assignment to improve fam- 
ily planning and to restrict abortions were passed. Nevertheless, the reproductive 
health-care system in general is deficient. Since Latvia regained independence, the 
government has pursued a policy of zero net migration, except for specific catego- 
ries of the population. 
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Recent Population Development in Lithuania 

Vlada Stankuniene 



10.1 Introduction 



In Lithuania, like in the other East and Central European countries, the demographic 
development during the last ten years has been highly specific. The fundamental 
trends of demographic processes, which have many similarities in their features and 
trajectories of change, are quite diverse in the intensity of their manifestation. How- 
ever, Lithuania noticeably stands out from the post-communist countries with simi- 
lar recent demographic trends, by the most insignificant degree of its demographic 
changes. 



10.2 Population Growth and Structure 



10.2.1 Population Decline 

From a standpoint of national perspective, the present demographic situation in Lithu- 
ania, characterised by a decreasing population, is frightening for the public at large 
and baffling for the academic circles. In Lithuania, the population has been decreas- 
ing since 1992, and this is the first time in the country’s history when a drop has 
been caused not by external factors (war, change of territory, etc.) but resulted from 
demographic processes. 

The recent population decline was provoked and accelerated by the high level of 
emigration of the early 1990s. After its peak in 1990-1993, the emigration wave 
later ebbed away and since 1 997 emigration-immigration flows have been balanced 
with no further impact on the changes in the population number. Since 1994, when 
the subsided emigration flows and the beginning of a natural decrease of the popu- 
lation became the key processes, the latter has had the foremost responsibility for 
the decline of the population. 

Before the onset of the recent changes, Lithuania had retained higher rates of natu- 
ral increase and net reproduction longer than the neighbouring Baltic countries. Up 
until the beginning of the demographic decline of the early 1990s, the reproduction 
regime of the country was close to the replacement of generations. Roughly fifteen 
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years prior to the present demographic decline, the net reproduction rates of Lithua- 
nia were fluctuating in the range of 0.935-1.012 (Statistics Lithuania, 1999). 

The demographic decline, which occurred in the post-communist countries in the 
late 1980s - early 1990s, started in Lithuania some years later and until today has 
been slightly less pronounced than in the neighbouring countries with a similar fate. 
Up to 1994, Lithuania’s population still had experienced a natural increase. With 
mortality rates exceeding those of fertility, the sharpest decline of the population 
was observed in 1994-1996. Over that period, the natural decrease rate stood at 1.1 
per 1,000 inhabitants. Since 1997 this indicator has been slightly improving (Table 
10.1). However, due to the continuing, albeit at a lower pace, drop of fertility, the net 
reproduction rate has been still going down. In 1990, the net reproduction rate was 
0.969, in 1996 - 0.682, and in 1997 - 0.658 (Statistics Lithuania, 1999). 

In 1992-1998, population of Lithuania dropped by 45,000 reaching 3,702,000 in 
early 1999. During this period emigration was responsible for the decrease by 
40,700 people. 



10.2.2 Age and Sex Composition 

The three decades (1959—1989) preceding the demographic decline were the defining 
period in the demographic development of Lithuania. Due to the country’s swift 
industrialisation and urbanisation, the demographic transition had been proceeding 
at a high speed culminating in its final stage, and had resulted in a rapid population 
ageing, narrowing “bottom” and widening “top” of the age-sex pyramid. 



Table 10.1: Population Change, 1989-1997 





1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 










1997 


Population’ (1,000) 


3,675 


3,708 


3,736 


3,747 


3,736 


3,724 


3,718 


3,712 


3,707 




Crude rates (per 1 ,000 inhabitants) 


Births 


15.1 


15.3 


15.0 


14.3 


12.7 


11.4 


11.1 


10.5 


10.2 


Deaths 


10.3 


10.7 


11.0 


11.1 


12.3 


12.5 


12.2 


11.6 


11.1 


Natural increase 
(decrease) 


4.8 


4.6 


4.0 


3.2 


0.4 


-1.1 


-1.1 


-1.1 


-0.9 


Net reproduction 
rate 


0.944 


0.969 


0.935 


0.903 


0.789 


0.729 


0.710 


0.682 


0.658 


Immigration 


47.4 


38.6 


14.2 


6.6 


2.9 


1.7 


2.0 


3.0 


2.5 


Emigration 


36.1 


30.9 


22.8 


28.8 


16.0 


4.3 


3.8 


3.9 


2.4 


Net migration 


11.3 


7.7 


-8.6 


-22.2 


-13.1 


-2.9 


-1.8 


-0.9 


0.1 



‘As of 1 January of a given year 

Sources: Lietuvos Gyventojai, 1990; Statistics Lithuania, 1996 and 1998 



Due to specific mortality pattern, typical for Lithuania, as well as for almost all the 
other former Soviet republics, and distinguished by an increasing gap between male 
and female mortality and life expectancy rates, the age-sex pyramid was acquiring 
an increasingly asymmetrical character: at older ages the male side of the pyramid 
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was becoming thinner than the female side. Thus, on the eve of the demographic 
decline in 1989, the age-sex pyramid had a shape that was indicative of an advanced 
population ageing, particularly among women. 




Figure 10.1 Population by Age and Sex, 

1989 and 1998 

Source: author’s calculations based on data of Statistics Lithuania, 1996-1998 



Since the early 1990s, the new trends of all demographic processes - fertility, mor- 
tality, and migration - have significantly altered the age structure of the population. 
Due to the sharply decreased fertility, accompanied by a rapid shrinking of the pro- 
portion of children in the overall population, the age-sex pyramid of the present 
resembles a tree cut down halfway. Since 1992, the proportion of elderly people has 
been clearly on the rise. During 1992-1998, the share of population aged 65 and 
over increased from 1 1.3% to 12.7%, while the share of children aged 0-14 dropped 
from 22.6% to 20.8%. The 15-64 age group experienced minor changes over the pe- 
riod and stayed close to 66%. Total dependency ratio shifted insignificantly as well 
(ranged between 50 and 51). Thus, with the shrinking proportion of economically 
yet inactive children and the growth of the share of already inactive senior citizens, 
the child dependency ratio fell from 34.1 to 31.3, and the elderly dependency ratio 
rose from 17 to 19.1 (Table 10.2). All these figures are indicative of the consider- 
able internal modifications of age structure. 
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Table 10.2: Population by Main Age Groups and Dependency Ratio, 1985-1998, 
selected years 



Year 


Age group 


Total 

population 


Dependency ratio (%) 


0-14 


15-64 


65+ 




Old 


Total 


1985 


814,080 


2,350,872 


363,746 


3,528,698 


34.6 


15.5 


50.1 


1989 


832,163 


2,451,334 


391,232 


3,674,802 


33.9 


16.0 


49.9 


1995 


814,683 


2,463,075 


439,976 


3,717,734 


33.1 


17.9 


51.0 


1998 


771,197 


2,462,109 


470,655 


3,703,961 


31.3 


19.1 


50.4 



Source: Author’s calculations based on data of Statistics Lithuania, 1996-1998 and Demographic Data 
Collection of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 1998 



10.2.3 Ethnic Composition of the Population 

During the Soviet period Lithuania, in contrast to the neighbouring Baltic countries, 
preserved its ethnic homogeneity. According to 1989 census data, shortly before the 
regaining of independence, Lithuanians constituted 79.6%, Russians - 9.4% and 
Poles - 7.0% of the population (Table 10.3). The emigration of Slavic population, 
notably Russians, to the East, of the Jewish population to the West, and return of 
Lithuanians from the former USSR in the early 1990s have further increased the 
share of ethnic Lithuanians, who accounted for 81.6% of the total population at the 
beginning of 1997. The greatest decline has been observed in the proportion of Rus- 
sians. In 1997, they made up 8.2%. 



Table 10.3: Population Composition by Ethnic Groups, 1970, 1989 and 1997, per cent 





1970 


1989 


1997 


Lithuanians 


80.1 


79.6 


81.6 


Russians 


8.6 


9.4 


8.2 


Poles 


7.7 


7.0 


6.9 


Other 


3.6 


4.0 


3.3 



Source: Statistics Lithuania, 1998 



10.3 Basic Demographic Processes 



10.3.1 Fertility 

The decline of fertility in 1992 terminated the previously stable fertility pattern of at 
least a 10-year long duration. For some time before 1992, the crude birth rate had 
been close to 15 per 1,000 inhabitants. It then dropped below this level and in six 
years approached 10 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1997. The number of births fell from 
56.2 thousand in 1991 to 37.0 thousand in 1998, i.e. roughly by 33% (Statistics 
Lithuania, 1999). Although the drop in fertility rates seems impressive, nevertheless. 
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the crude rates are not enough for the analysis of the extent and character of the 
fertility change. 

The total fertility rate (TFR) in Lithuania remained at a higher level and boasted a 
more consistent trend than in the countries of a similar fate. Prior to the recent de- 
mographic changes, the fertility rate of Lithuania stood close to 2.0, i.e. equal to the 
level that was sufficient for the replacement of generations. Furthermore, while in 
the late 1980s - early 1990s the TFR in the entire East and Central European post- 
communist countries was already decreasing, in Lithuania it still was rising slightly 
(Macura, 1995). This temporary increase just before its critical fall was conditioned 
by the highly specific circumstances of Lithuania: quite important measures of fam- 
ily policy were adopted in 1989 and the euphoric atmosphere of national revival 
exalted family and children as a guarantee for national survival. Besides, in the pe- 
riod of revival and shortly after independence was proclaimed young men tried to 
skip serving in the Soviet army. One of the legal ways to avoid obligatory military 
conscription was to marry and to have small children in need of parental support. 
Therefore it may be reasonably assumed that in 1988-1991 some young people 
married very early and had children partly for these reasons. 

Although the TFR in Lithuania started to fall in 1992, an acceleration of the fall 
began only in 1993. The years 1993-1994 were in particular marked by the steepest 
drop of the TFR: it fell from 1.89 in 1992 to 1.52 in 1994 (Statistics Lithuania, 
1999). Although the decline of fertility continued into later years, the momentum of 
the initial period was lost, and the rate stabilised at 1.4 (in 1998, it was 1.36). It 
should be mentioned that even at its reduced level the fertility in Lithuania was still 
considerably higher than in the neighbouring Baltic States. 

In recent years, the shape of the age-specific fertility curves has been experiencing 
quite contradictory changes. Although fertility rates have declined in all reproduc- 
tive age groups, the decline was most pronounced in the best, from the medical 
point of view, reproductive period for women - in the 20-25 years age group. The 
latter fact might be considered the most important feature of the recent changes. 

Apart from losing height, age-specific fertility curves also lost their pronounced 
peak, thus acquiring a shape characteristic for postponed fertility, with the first 
signs of compensated fertility. The maximum of fertility rates is stretched over age 
21-26 (Figure 10.2). The “ageing” of fertility has also been signalled by the mean 
age at first birth, which increased from 22.7 years in 1993 to 23.6 in 1998 (Statistics 
Lithuania, 1999). 

However, during 1989-1997 the changes of age-specific fertility rates were quite in- 
consistent. Immediately before the decline, reproductive activity of women aged 
18-21 had increased in 1990-1991, which was the outcome of the previously men- 
tioned changes in the matrimonial behaviour of the young people. 
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Figure 10.2: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1988, 1993 and 1997 

Source: Statistics Lithuania, 1998 



The rapidly decreasing fertility in Lithuania has been accompanied by another phe- 
nomenon of the changing fertility pattern, i.e. the increase of extramarital births. 
For a prolonged period, the number of extramarital births was quite stable in Lithu- 
ania. According to the available data, the proportion of extramarital births during 
this century ranged between 3% and 7% (except for the period of Resistance move- 
ment directly after the Second World War). However, in the recent years of decreased 
fertility, the share of extramarital births has grown by more than twice in Lithuania: 
from 7% in 1990 to 16.5% in 1997 (Statistics Lithuania, 1998). The increase was 
most pronounced in the 16-19 age group, the earliest years of reproductive age. 
Extramarital births have also been increasing in older reproductive age groups. How- 
ever, if a comparison of the development of this phenomenon in three Baltic States 
is made, it could be argued that in Lithuania it is still in its initial stage, for in 1997 
the proportion of extramarital births in Latvia was 34.8% and in Estonia - 51.6% 
(Council of Europe, 1998). 

The recent years in Lithuania have not witnessed any spectacular changes in a parity 
of births. The births of every order have been on the decrease. During 1991-1994, in 
the structure of the births according to their order a slight decline of the second and 
even less pronounced of the third and an insignificant increase of the first births has 
been observed. Thus, the decrease of fertility rates has been affected to a significant 
degree by the decrease of the second and subsequent births. 

The available data shows that before the recent changes abortion rates in Lithuania 
were considerably lower than in other post-communist East European countries. In 
the current decade, the pace of the decrease of the abortion rate has been faster in 
Lithuania. The abortion rate per 1,000 women aged 15-49 decreased from 43.5 in 
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1991 to 22.4 in 1998 (Statistics Lithuania, 1999). Over the period, the rates of spon- 
taneous miscarriages remained on the same level. 

The results of the surveys conducted in 1988, 1990, and in 1994-1995^ suggest that 
the current decade has witnessed marked changes in the fertility preferences as well. 
The desired number of children went down from 2.8 in 1988 and 1990 to 2.1 in 
1994—1995. The ideal number of children has also been affected to the same de- 
gree: it declined from 3.1 to 2.9 and to 2.3, correspondingly. Furthermore, the 
1994—1995 survey results demonstrate that attitudes of preference for voluntary 
childlessness have started spreading in the youngest cohorts. About 10% of women 
and men aged 18-19 indicated that they would not like to have a child at all (UN 
ECE/UNFPA, 1998). 



10.3.2 Mortality 

From the mid-1960s onwards, in Lithuania, just like in the other former Soviet re- 
publics, negative trends of mortality indieators have been expressed, with certain 
variations, more and more clearly, and they became even more conspicuous due to 
cardinal societal changes of the current decade. The mortality indicators were rap- 
idly deteriorating in 1990-1994. The number of deaths grew from 38.1 thousand in 
1989 to 46.5 thousand in 1994. The crude death rate increased correspondingly 
from 10.3 to 12.5 per 1,000 inhabitants. During 1989-1994, life expectancy at birth 
for males diminished by 4.2 years (from 66.94 to 62.73), and for females - by 1.4 
years (from 76.33 to 74.89) (Statistics Lithuania, 1997). 

Infant mortality during this period was unstable. In 1990, the infant mortality rate 
was 10.3%o, in 1991 it increased considerably and reached 14.3%o^. Infant mortality 
rate at a level over 14.0%o still persisted during 1992-1994, however later it started 
going down again reaching 9.2%o in 1998 (Statistics Lithuania, 1999). 

A pronounced increase of mortality rates during the period of 1990-1994 was pri- 
marily determined by increasing mortality among middle-aged men (Figures 10.3 
and 10.4). Over 1989-1994, life expectancy of men at 15 years declined by 4.2 years, 
at 45 - by 3 years, at 60 - by 1.6 years (Table 10.4). 



Table 10.4: Life Expectancy by Sex and Age, 1989, 1994 and 1997, in years 



Age 


1989 


1994 


1997 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


0 


66.94 


76.33 


62.73 


74.89 


65.90 


76.80 


1 


66.74 


76.06 


62.67 


74.82 


65.67 


76.48 


15 


53.34 


62.49 


49.19 


61.21 


52.09 


62.79 


45 


27.24 


34.05 


24.29 


32.92 


26.20 


34.19 


60 


16.71 


21.10 


15.16 


20.54 


16.15 


21.36 


65 


13.55 


17.06 


12.54 


16.69 


13.27 


17.33 



Sources: Statistics Lithuania, 1996 and 1998 
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Figure 10.3: Age-specific Mortality Rates, 1989, 1994 and 1997, female 

Source: Author’s calculations based on data of Statistics Lithuania, 1996 and 1998 




Figure 10.4: Age-specific Mortality Rates, 1989, 1994 and 1997, male 

Source: Author’s calculations based on data of Statistics Lithuania, 1996 and 1998 



The growth of mortality was mostly caused by accidents and cardiovascular diseases. 
Deaths caused by homicide and, in particular, by suicide have risen sharply and are 
still experiencing an upward trend. In recent years, Lithuania has suddenly topped 
world rates of deaths caused by suicide. The number of suicides per 100,000 popu- 
lation rose from 26 in 1990 to 44 in 1997 (Statistics Lithuania, 1998). Mortality 
from infectious diseases, which had been going down for a number of decades, has 
risen as well in the present decade. 
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Since 1995, mortality of population in Lithuania has been going down again. In 1997, 
the number of deaths decreased to 41.1 thousand. Crude death rate has also fallen 
considerably, and was 11.1 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1997 (Statistics Lithuania, 1998). 
Mortality among the population groups which have displayed the most negative 
trends, i.e. young and middle-aged men, has recently fallen slightly as well. 



10.3.3 Migration 

To begin with, it should be noted that statistical data of the last years on migration 
flows is rather inaccurate. It is merely an illustration of legal migration. However, 
different expert evaluations indicate that the volumes of illegal migration might 
surpass the legal migration by several times. Regardless of some inaccuracies in the 
data on migration flows, several generalisations can be proposed. 

Over the recent decade, migration trends and volumes have been spectacular in Lith- 
uania. The year 1990 deserves to be called the turning point of migration trends. 
The volumes and characteristics of immigration were the first to start changing. In 
1990, arrivals, particularly from the territory of the former Soviet Union, which had 
conditioned negative net migration volumes, fell sharply. In 1989, 47.4 thousand peo- 
ple arrived in Lithuania, but only 14.7 thousand in 1990 (Demographic Data Collec- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, op. cit.). In later years, immigration volumes 
continued to shrink and approximately two or three thousand people arrive annually 
since 1993. 

The largest wave of emigration rolled over the country in 1992-1993, with the East 
being its main direction. In 1992, which was the peak year of emigration, 28.9 thou- 
sand people left the country. With sharply diminishing arrivals and growing depar- 
tures, net immigration has turned into net emigration since 1990. The largest net 
emigration was observed in Lithuania in 1992, totalling 22.2 thousand (Statistics Lith- 
uania, 1999). Since 1994 the volumes of emigration have noticeably decreased, and 
since 1997 the emigration and immigration flows are practically running on parallel 
lines, thus bringing the net migration rates of 1997-1998 close to zero. However, 
general indicators of immigration and emigration represent several migration flows 
different in volumes and trajectories of trends. 

Until the late 1980s, a period of radical political changes, according to Statistics Lithu- 
ania’s unpublished migration data files, Lithuania had high immigration and emigra- 
tion rates: for example, in 1985 immigration rate was 14.2 and emigration rate was 
11.6 per 1,000 inhabitants. However, these were essentially migration flows within 
the former USSR alone, with departures and arrivals related to the obligatory ser- 
vice in the army dominating the flows. Gross migration rate rose above 25, and net 
immigration rate was 2-3 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

With the beginning of the national revival, due to the avoidance of serving in the 
army, departures started to decrease in 1989. And upon the regaining of independence 
in 1990, the former flow of the army recmits vanished altogether. Correspondingly, 
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the immigration flow conditioned by the same circumstances also has changed, but 
with a lag of 1-2 years. Owing to an unstable political situation caused by the na- 
tional revival, which acted as a brake on migration “pull” factors, arrivals in Lithua- 
nia started decreasing in the late 1980s. Labour migration, notably to military facto- 
ries, institutes and Soviet political institutions started diminishing. However, as early 
as the late 1980s, upon the liberalisation of the Soviet migration policy, the emigra- 
tion of the Jewish population to the West had surged. 

After the international recognition of Lithuania’s independence in 1991 and the with- 
drawal of the Soviet troops from Lithuania, which started in 1 992 and was accom- 
panied by the remigration of the Slavic population to their homeland, the wave of 
departures to the East went up. The early 1990s were also marked by the continued 
Jewish emigration to the West. Departures to the East reached a peak in 1992 and to 
the West in 1990. However, after the earlier prevalent emigration flows had ebbed, 
the new flows of the current decade, intensive as they were, even at their peak were 
in match with the flows of the Soviet times. 

Until the recent changes, gross migration rate was about 25.0, in 1990-1992 - about 
10.0, and in 1996-1998 - under 2.0 per 1,000 inhabitants (author’s calculations based 
on unpublished migration data files from Statistics Lithuania). During 1990-1997, 
total volume of emigration from Lithuania was 58 thousand people, with 52 thou- 
sand heading for the East and about 6 thousand for the West (Statistics Lithuania, 
1998). 



10.4 Family Formation and Dissolution 



10.4.1 Nuptiality 

During recent years, the changes in family demographics in Lithuania were first 
manifested in the transformation of marriage patterns. The number of marriages 
went down from 36.3 thousand in 1990 to 18.8 thousand in 1997, i.e. nearly by half 
Crude marriage rates dropped correspondingly from 9.8%o to 5.1%o (Statistics Lith- 
uania, 1998). 

The most important feature of the recent trend in age-specific marriage rates for 
both men and women was an obvious and continuous decrease of the rates in all age 
groups. Some fluctuations in the marriage rates have been observed in recent years. 
Matrimonial behaviour of men and women aged under 20 became a spectacular 
exception in the overall changes of marriage rates. As mentioned above, matrimonial 
activity of this age group, affected by the attempts of men to escape service in the 
Soviet army, was considerably higher in the late 1980s - early 1990s. At that time, 
age-specific marriage rates of men had risen twice as high, those of women about 
3^ times higher. Owing to the same causes, the age-specific marriage rates had 
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slightly risen in the age group of 20-24 years as well. However, since 1993, age- 
specific marriage rates of this age group have been rapidly falling for both sexes. 
In 1990, the marriage rate for men under 20 was 19%o, for women - 66%o. In 1997, 
both rates dropped, correspondingly, to 9%o and 31%o, i.e. decreased by more than 
half, to levels lower than those before the recent changes (Demographic Data 
Collection of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, op. cit.; Statistics Lithuania, 1998). The 
marriage rate among men and women aged 20-24 experienced a similar decline: 
for men the rate fell from 125 to 61%o, for women - from 1 17%o to 61%o. With the 
exception of the age group 25-29 years, the marriage rates of all the other groups 
have been following the downward trend, which started at the beginning of the 1990s. 




Figure 10.5: Age-specific Marriage Rates, 1980, 1990 and 1996, female 

Sources: Demographic Data Collection of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, op. cit; 
Statistics Lithuania, 1998; Lietuvos gyventojai, op. cit. 
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Figure 10.6: Age-specific Marriage Rates, 1980, 1990 and 1996, male 

Sources: Demographic Data Collection of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, op. cit.; 
Lietuvos gyventojai, op. cit.; Statistics Lithuania, 1998 



10.4.2 “Ageing” of Nuptiality 

The findings of the Fertility and Family Survey (FFS) in Lithuania show that mar- 
riages, which had been “rejuvenating” throughout the post-war period, started to expe- 
rience “ageing” during the 1990s. Increasingly fewer people start families upon reach- 
ing legal marriage age; marriages are postponed for a later age. In some way, this 
trend is counterbalanced, in the quantity sense, by the spread of consensual unions, 
which follow quite different course patterns among young men and young women. 

The greatest changes in the matrimonial behaviour are observed among the young 
people bom in the early 1970s (1971-1975). Only 30% of the men bom in 1971 
had married by the age of 24, whereas in all the older cohorts more than 60% had 
already been married by the age of 24 (Stankuniene and Baublyte, 1996). When the 
recent socio-economic changes had started, a considerable proportion of single men 
bom in the late 1960s (1966-1970) had also postponed their marriage. Thus, at the 
age of 29, 75% of men bom in 1966 were married, whereas in all the older cohorts 
about 85% of men had been married by the age of 29 (Stankuniene and Baublyte, 
op. cit.). 

In recent years, the behaviour of women concerning family formation has also chang- 
ed significantly, however, in a different way from men. Two distinct groups of mat- 
rimonial behaviour may be seen. At present, a number of women marry very early 
in life, even earlier than before, and the others postpone family formation for a later 
age. The results of the FFS have shown that young females who do not study or find 
employment upon finishing school marry much earlier. They do not find a job after 
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marriage either. Possibly, in this manner a new social group of housewives, that did 
not and could not exist in the Soviet period of full employment, is being formed. 

The spread of this phenomenon among young women might be a result of behav- 
iour predetermined by the attitudes of personal self-expression. However, the fact 
that before marriage a sizeable proportion of these women were unemployed or laid 
off indicates that their decision and choice of life path might have been also influ- 
enced by a negative impact of social environment. Conversely, young women who 
pursue education and professional careers are in no hurry to marry. Only 53% of 
women bom in 1971 had married by the age of 24, whereas over 70% of women in 
all the older cohorts had married by that age (Stankuniene and Baublyte, op. cit.). 



10.4.3 Consensual Unions 

A considerable proportion of young people postponing marriage, and especially the 
youngest of those who reached legal marriage age, enters consensual unions. In 
Lithuania, the spread of the alternative way of family life has lately acquired the 
character of an explosion: in every successive young cohort more and more individ- 
uals start living together by cohabiting. As the FFS data indicates, 15% of men and 
16% of women bom in 1971 had lived in consensual unions by the age of 24. In 
contrast to this, in the cohort twenty years older only 8% of men and 6% of women 
had an experience of such a union by the age of 24. Those respondents whose par- 
ents divorced more frequently started cohabitation in their early years. As many as 
20% of them started by cohabiting, while only 10% of respondents who had grown 
up with both parents had such an experience of family formation. It is obvious that 
apart from the current socio-economic conditions the spread of consensual unions 
has been stimulated, in face of the more liberal environment, by the increasing in- 
stability of marriages of the few last decades. 



10.4.4 Divorce 

Although divorces are frequent in Lithuania, until the recent changes their preva- 
lence was quite stable. Only in the early 1990s, the number of divorces had increased. 
In the late 1980s, the annual number of divorces was 1 1-12 thousand, in 1991 it was 
15 thousand, in 1992-1993 it was 14 thousand, and since 1994, the annual number is 
around 10—11 thousand (Statistics Lithuania, 1999). However, fictitious divorces, 
which had become more frequent at the initial stage of the privatisation of dwell- 
ings, might have been responsible for the short rise in divorce numbers in the early 
1990s. Thus, the fluctuation of divorce rates of the recent years may hardly be re- 
lated to the natural development of demographic processes. 

Cmde divorce rates of the 1980s were close to 3%o (3.1-3.3%o). In 1991, the cmde 
divorce rate was the highest in Lithuania and constituted 4.1%o. Later, it went down 
and in 1998 amounted to 3.1%o (Statistics Lithuania, 1999). However, while com- 
paring Lithuanian divorce rates with other countries it should not be forgotten that 
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until recently the traditional way of family formation, i.e. exclusively by marriage, 
was predominant in the country. Therefore, in Lithuania quite a precise register of 
family formation and dissolution was kept. Consequently, the comparison of the 
Lithuanian indicators with the ones of the countries with widely spread consensual 
unions (which are indeed not entered into register) would be not quite correct. 



10.5 The Current Changes in Demographic Behaviour 



The rapid and radical political and socio-economic changes of the recent years are 
followed in Lithuania by a break in the long-term evolution of demographic trends. 
The national revival, which began in the late 1980s, the regaining of independence 
in 1 990, and the subsequent reforms towards democratisation of the society and mar- 
ket economy were marked by demographic changes - huge in their size and funda- 
mental in content. All demographic processes - fertility, mortality, and migration - 
have experienced major changes over the last ten years. However, from the very 
beginning of their manifestation, the changes have been inconsistent and controver- 
sial in character, which might be explained by the fact that the demographic pro- 
cesses have been simultaneously affected by numerous factors diverse in their ori- 
gin, duration and intensity. 

Certain factors are long-term and have been exerting further pressure on demographic 
processes in the current period of fundamental changes. The others are new and with 
a short record of influence over demographic development. Yet some are short- 
lived and have been noticed since they were responsible for the fluctuations of de- 
mographic trends or the emergence of long-term demographic trends. The only thing 
to be stated with certainty is that all the factors are closely intertwined with a vary- 
ing influence on different strata of the society. 

The dramatic changes that have occurred in political, economic, social and cultural 
spheres of society over a short period of time force people to adapt to transformed 
life environment. New conditions liberate them from previous legislative and social 
norms and provide favourable milieu for self-expression and personal choice in 
various spheres of life, thus affecting life-style, behaviour and values. Furthermore, 
national revival and consolidation of statehood did and still continues to stimulate 
the determination to preserve Lithuanian ethnic cultural features and traditions. How- 
ever, it is important to note that some attitudes and attributes of life-style developed 
during the Soviet period have demonstrated their viability, and due to social inertia, 
continue to exercise influence over demographic development. 

The liberal political climate, especially a newly opened and long-awaited opportu- 
nity to join the European Union and world community, has become a strong incen- 
tive for adopting the technologies, life-styles, norms, attitudes, and the material, 
cultural and spiritual values of western societies. On the other hand, Lithuania, like 
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any other previously isolated and less-developed country, lacking social immunity 
upon opening of its borders after a prolonged period, has become susceptible to the 
invasion of mass culture, illegal business and other potentially destructive social phe- 
nomena. Moreover, Lithuania as a “transit country” is exposed to some extra inva- 
sions, different in their nature and effect. In real life, all these processes are closely 
intertwined and have a considerable impact on demographic development, occasion- 
ally acquiring an apocalyptic character (e.g. highly increased number of suicides). 



10.5.1 Migration 

Migration of the population, which generally exhibits quick reaction to the new envi- 
ronment, became the first of the demographic processes in Lithuania to experience the 
utmost alterations of trends, directions, and composition. Migration trends in Lithu- 
ania are a synthesis of two, highly different processes: migration flows with the East 
(the former USSR territory) and with the West. 

With the collapse of the USSR, dissolution of the socialist centrally planned eco- 
nomic system, and removal of the closed-door migration policy, the Soviet-period 
international migration pattern suddenly vanished. Revolutionary political changes 
(not of a lesser importance because of the peaceful nature of the “Singing Revolu- 
tion”) and regaining of independence have weakened the “pull” factors for migra- 
tion from the former USSR greatly and even have become the “push” factors for 
inhabitants of non-Lithuanian origin, in particular, for Soviet immigrants or their 
descendants, who did not desire or were not capable of integrating into the ethnic 
cultural environment of the country. 

After the restoration of Lithuania’s independence and in the course of the de-sovi- 
etisation process and the withdrawal of the Soviet army underway, migration pro- 
cesses with the former USSR acquired features typical of decolonisation. A wave of 
return migration to the former USSR, notably to Russia, rose and subsided over a 
very short period. The new political climate of Lithuania and the new migration 
policy, backed by a public sentiment to restrict these flows, resulted in a rapidly 
decreasing flow of immigration from the East. Migration flows with the former 
USSR became weak in both directions. Thus, following the transitional migration 
pattern caused by decolonisation, a new pattern of moderate and balanced migration 
flows is being formed. 

The new geopolitical setting of Lithuania has fundamentally affected the migration 
flow potential with the West. The removal of the “Iron Curtain” and reformed, more 
liberal migration policy of Lithuania have lessened the strength of the flow-forming 
factors and have provided, on the national level, prerequisites for migration flows 
with the West. Political reforms, which have changed conditions for international 
migration, have not become, after all, a factor stimulating migration with the West. 
They have mainly dismantled barriers, which during the Soviet period had restrained 
migration and accumulated emigration potential with no opportunity to realise it. 
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The new political situation has also triggered new fundamental migration factors of 
economic and social nature: foremost, the difference in living standards between 
East and West. However, the migration policy of the western countries, which is 
highly restrictive and selective in many respects, has quite a blocking effect on the 
realisation of one’s emigration aspirations. Legal ways to realise desire to emigrate 
to the West are in fact very limited and have been mostly available for the Jewish 
population. Thus, when an emigration potential of the small community of Lithua- 
nian Jews had been exhausted, legal migration flows with the West have also be- 
come thin and balanced. 

It should be emphasised that these conclusions are based on official data alone. Dif- 
ferent surveys and expert evaluations have revealed the existence of a large emigra- 
tion potential and, moreover, quite a substantial illegal emigration to the West. It 
appears that Lithuania has lately become one of the routes for trafficking illegal 
migrants from Asia to Western Europe, the extent of the latter type of migration 
being rather obscure. 



10.5.2 Mortality 

The major features of the specific “Soviet” mortality pattern (including a rising mor- 
tality among young and middle-aged men and an increasing gap between male and 
female mortality), which in Lithuania, as well as in the other former Soviet repub- 
lics, prevailed from the 1960s onwards, were particularly strengthened in the first 
years of independence. The deepening health crisis of the Soviet years was further 
aggravated by the transitional period to market economy. 

The collapse of the economy in the early 1990s, instigated by the break-up of the 
economic ties with the former USSR, caused the spread of unemployment, hyperin- 
flation, decline of social guarantees and health care provisions. Rapid deterioration 
of living standards brought uncertainty and instability into all spheres of life and 
had a destructive effect on public health and mortality. In addition, a higher mobility 
of people, intensive and diverse international migration flows (legal, illegal, temporal, 
commercial, etc.) and some negative factors operative in a transit country (contra- 
band of alcohol, drugs, etc.) also took a heavy toll. 

In the early 1990s, the negative mortality trends of the previous period became pro- 
nounced even more. However, since the economic recovery started in the mid- 
1990s, mortality trends have been slightly improving. Nevertheless, they still retain 
many features of the “Soviet” mortality pattern and have acquired the worst features 
in the dynamics of suicide. 



10.5.3 Fertility and Family 

The fundamental social, economic and cultural changes, which started at the begin- 
ning of the current decade, have conditioned the transformation of the family insti- 
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tution. Traditional family features have been vanishing; features characteristic to 
western societies are taking root; the strategy of family formation has been changing. 
Over the last few years, a shift in marriage timing has occurred: marriages, which 
had been rejuvenating for a long period (a transition from a late marriage, which 
had predominated in Lithuania until the mid-century, to an early one), have started 
ageing. The phenomenon of postponed marriages has emerged. The recent social 
and economic reforms as well as difficulties of economic recession served as an 
impetus for these changes. However, a universal character of their dynamics has 
mostly been determined by transition to a democratic society with market economy, 
which seemingly lies at the bottom of all changes. 

Until recently, the Lithuanian population was characterised by a conservative Catholic 
matrimonial behaviour, a distinguishing feature of which was to start family by 
marriage (it was almost a universal phenomenon). Cohabitation was ill tolerated by 
the society. But now fewer and fewer families are formed in the traditional way, i.e. 
by marriage, while more and more couples start family life by consensual unions. 
This type of behaviour became already typical for a considerable proportion of rep- 
resentatives of the younger, and particularly, the youngest generations. Public atti- 
tudes of the rapidly westernising society towards consensual unions have been get- 
ting more liberal too; overt intolerance of the previous years has been disappearing. 
Currently, consensual unions in the country are mostly short-lived, and either serve 
as a prelude to marriage or as a temporary alternative to a registered union. How- 
ever, in the conditions of rapidly westernising Lithuanian society, this kind of mat- 
rimonial behaviour could soon turn into a norm and consensual unions could be- 
come a permanent phenomenon. 

In general, the decline of marriage, its postponement for a later age, and the recent 
spread of consensual unions have been predetermined both by temporal factors typ- 
ical to the transitional and crisis period, and by fundamental ones, which appear 
alongside the market relations in economy, liberal attitudes and deepening individu- 
alisation. The impact of the former has been strong recently and brought about the 
shift of marriage indicators and ageing of marriage, while the fundamental factors 
are mostly responsible for family transformation and development of a new family 
pattern. Nevertheless, in the transition period of the society both types of transform- 
ing factors have been operative in their close interaction. 

The strengthening of the housing market and the skyrocketing prices for housing (in 
1994, they exceeded the 1990 level by 106 times) (Seimos Politikos Koncepcija, 
1995) not only made the problem of housing acquisition more acute, but for some 
families made it out of question in any foreseeable future. The deep crisis of the 
early 1990s; hyperinflation (inflation index of 1992 was 1,163%) {Main Macroeco- 
nomic Indicators of Lithuania, 1997); emergence of unemployment, which hit young 
people the hardest and co-exists with very high unofficial employment; the increase 
of wealth differentiation in the society; impoverishment of a part of the population; 
and an inadequate provision of social security guarantees in terms of timing and the 
type of support, have drastically increased social risk, especially among those who 
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have just entered labour market (UNDP, 1996). These conditions, without any doubt, 
considerably affect the matrimonial behaviour of young people. 

To summarise, the country is obviously moving towards the family formation norms 
and attitudes, which have for the last three decades been observed in western coun- 
tries. Features of the second demographic transition (van de Kaa, 1987) expressed 
through family transformation are evolving in Lithuania at what might be called a 
revolutionary speed. This is most of all reflected in the changes of fertility: fertility 
has been rapidly declining and ageing at the same time, extramarital births have 
been increasing, while social intolerance for this phenomenon, typical to Catholic 
society, has been subsiding. Irrespective of the objections on the part of church and 
on the part of the society, the spread of modem contraception methods has been 
changing matrimonial, reproductive and sexual behaviour. And young people enter- 
ing legal marriage age increasingly distance themselves from the traditional norms 
of family formation. 



10.6 Population-related Policy and Programmes: Experience 
and Strategy 



Having survived the major and controversial changes of the recent years, the po- 
pulation-related policy of Lithuania is still being continuously redefined and read- 
justed. For tackling problems of the population, different measures are planned along 
the lines of the main demographic processes: family policy, health policy and migra- 
tion policy. To date, family policy is the best systematised and conceptualised. 

As far back as the late 1980s, in the years of national revival, some foundations for 
independent population-related policy, notably family policy and migration policy, 
were laid in Lithuania. Using political instability in the USSR and the situation of 
“restmcturing” (perestroika) and a “new way of thinking”, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment practised no commitment to the centralised Soviet legislation still in force, and 
adopted on the national level decisions about family assistance and, on the regional 
level, the regulations of external migration. 



10.6.1 Family Policy 

The idea to advance family policy was bom with the liberation movement in Lithua- 
nia. Turbulent changes, which started in all spheres of life of the republic in 1988, 
national revival with an emphasis on the importance of demographic factors for the 
survival of the nation, reverence of family and children as national values, all this 
called for the development of a targeted family policy. Although at that time Lithu- 
ania still was a constituent part of the USSR and had no right of pursuing independ- 
ent family policy, the concept of family policy was already initiated in 1988, and in 
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1989 the first independent national decision was adopted in the field. In 1989-1990, 
the task to formulate and define a family policy strategy was included into the set of 
goals of the Programme Population of Lithuania. 

In 1989, the Lithuanian Government adopted measures on family assistance, which 
provided for a partially paid parental leave extension from one year to a year and a 
half, and for an extension of unpaid leave - from one year and a half to three years. 
Furthermore, these measures established that women could preserve an uninterrupted 
work record if they stayed at home to look after a child until his/her eighth birthday. 
The decision also provided for measures to improve pre-school establishments, ac- 
quisition of housing, and conditions for women’s paid employment. The support for 
families raising a disabled child was increased. The principle measures of the deci- 
sion moderated and amended some laws on labour relations, which had hampered 
the combination of parenthood and professional activity. Nevertheless, all these mea- 
sures were in fact an extension of a paternalistic system in the field of assistance to 
family. 

The Programme Population of Lithuania held a much more wide-ranging view on 
family policy. Financial support to the family was already treated as one of possible 
ways of family policy development. The Programme provided for measures to im- 
prove family planning, to decrease abnormal births, etc. Further, it reached beyond 
exclusive support to families raising children. Measures to develop a system of as- 
sistance to the elderly and disabled were planned as well. In general, the main pro- 
visions of the Programme were designed to achieve the specific goals of the family 
policy: to create favourable conditions for family self-expression and autonomy. 

However, the implementation of the Programme Population of Lithuania lacked con- 
sistency. Since 1990, in the first years of independence, family policy was advanced 
without taking into consideration the accumulated conceptual expertise and was popu- 
list in character, with paternalistic attitudes overemphasised. In 1990-1992, assistance 
to family was mainly focussed on financial support and different types of benefits 
were established. Inflation being at its worst, the efforts were taken by the Govern- 
ment to adjust the amount of benefits accordingly, but nevertheless those benefits 
could not keep up with the fast rising costs of living. Furthermore, in the atmo- 
sphere of a total denial of everything that was related to the Soviet past, many pre- 
school institutions were closed down, first of all, in the countryside. Shift of public 
attitude towards preference for raising children at home was being forged, while 
ideas on the necessity for women to go back to the family and “handle the hearth”, 
and on the ban of abortion were revived. 

The system of assistance to the family developed at that time was rather complicated 
and expensive. Because of its unilateral character and over-stressed orientation to- 
wards financial support, the essence of the family policy remained ill defined. Such 
provisions of family policy as flexible employment arrangements and social services 
remained beyond the range of its interests. Moreover, when in 1993 restructuring of 
the benefit system for families was finally started, the realisation arrived that the 
family policy devised in the early 1990s could be psychologically justified only in the 
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period of state building. Thus, in 1993-1994 the poorly designed benefit system for 
families was given up. In particular, the priorities of financial support were trans- 
ferred to the socially most disadvantaged families (however, in parallel, the reor- 
ganisation of the pre-school institutions, which offered different types of activities, 
was started too). 

In 1994, the elaboration of the Concept of Family Policy was renewed. In the Con- 
cept of Family Policy approved by the Government in 1996, the goals, principles 
and actions for the support for families were elaborated. Obligations of the govern- 
ment and society to create a family-friendly environment, as well as development of 
responsibility on the part of families in solving their problems, were seen as the main 
goals of family policy {Family Policy in Lithuania: Principles and Actions, 1996). 

The overall goals of family policy were specified through the actions and measures 
for family support. The system of family support was oriented towards the solution 
of problems, which arise at different stages of life course, and the creation of fa- 
vourable conditions for families to fulfil their functions. The actions of family pol- 
icy included the following basic elements: economic basis of family viability (bene- 
fits, employment guarantees, housing arrangements); family stability; maternal and 
child health; family planning; child care; child protection; elderly people; disabled 
people; gender equality and equity. 

Although the family policy of Lithuania is still in process of being established, the 
few last years have reflected the denouncement of the old stereotypes of family sup- 
port and the transition to the modem pattern of family assistance, aimed mainly at 
the creation of conditions stimulating activity of families themselves. 



10.6.2 Health Policy 

Health policy in recent years has pursued very controversial trends and has experi- 
enced multiple failures. At present, health policy is advanced by way of programmes. 
The Government of Lithuania has approved the National Health Programme, the 
provisions of which are defined in specialised sub-programmes such as alcohol con- 
trol; AIDS prevention; improvement of nutrition of babies and children under three 
years of age; immunisation; tuberculosis prevention and control; mental disease 
prevention; dissemination of healthy life messages at schools, etc. 



10.6.3 Migration Policy 

Regardless of the fact that until now Lithuania did not have a conceptually defined 
and officially approved policy for international migration, general attitudes on the 
issue are reflected in the decisions of its government. 

As far back as the late 1 980s, in the revival period, the policy of restriction on im- 
migration from the Soviet Union was initiated. The policy decisions were imple- 
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mented at the local level in the governmental structure. In 1989, local councils of 
many large cities (Vilnius, in the first place) and later local councils of some medium- 
sized towns adopted decisions to restrict the registration (Soviet “propiska” proce- 
dure for applicants for permanent residency) and to increase the registration fees for 
persons arriving from elsewhere. 

Upon regaining independence, the Constitution of the Republic of Lithuania (1992) 
and the Law on Citizenship (1991) established the basic attitudes of Lithuania on 
international migration and its regulation. In 1992, the Laws on Emigration and Immi- 
gration regulating the procedure of arrivals and departures were passed. These doc- 
uments declared liberal principles of Lithuania on international migration and on 
granting citizenship to the immigrants of the Soviet period and their children. Only 
a few restrictions on emigration were set (e.g. for persons with legal or property 
liabilities, etc.). Immigration quotas were established for every year to regulate the 
number of migrant arrivals. Some restrictions on arrivals related to health conditions 
(bearers of dangerous infection diseases), harmful habits (drug addiction), availabil- 
ity of subsistence means, etc. were imposed. In 1992 and 1994, a set of measures was 
adopted for providing better opportunities for rehabilitated political prisoners, de- 
portees and their descendants’ families to return from the former USSR and integrate 
into the life of Lithuania. 

When the phenomenon of illegal transit migration surfaced in Lithuania, the laws 
were introduced that were based on international documents addressing this specific 
type of migration. 

Although the migration policy pursued by Lithuania is a liberal one, it, neverthe- 
less, contains a general attitude of not becoming a country of “vast emigration” and 
“mass immigration” {National Report on Population: Lithuania, 1993). 



Notes 



1 . The Department of Demography of the Institute of Economics of the Lithua- 
nian Academy of Sciences carried out the surveys in 1988 and 1990. In 1988, 
2,880 employed people were surveyed and in 1990 - 1,540 people aged 18 and 
over. In 1994-1995, the Department conducted the survey that was a part of 
the international project Fertility and Family Surveys in Europe initiated and co- 
ordinated by the Population Activities Unit, United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 

2. In 1991, the WHO definition of stillbirth was introduced and since then has been 
used in Lithuania. 
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Past and Present Population Development in the 
Republic of Moldova 

Maria Bulgaru, Oleg Bulgaru, Tomas Sobotka and 
Krystof Zeman^ 



11.1 Introduction 



The Republic of Moldova - the second smallest country among the republics of the 
former USSR - is situated in the south of Eastern Europe, between Romania and 
Ukraine. Located in the area surrounded by deltas of Nistru, Prut and Danube rivers, 
it has experienced frequent changes in borders and territory size. Moldova was part 
of the Russian Empire until 1918, then it declared independence and united with 
Romania. The newly formed Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics refused to re- 
cognise this unification and in 1924 established Moldavian Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic (MASSR) by partitioning the ethnically mixed part of Ukraine 
located by the Nistru river, although the share of Moldovan population in this region 
was only 30% (O’Loughlin et aL, 1998). During the Second World War, in August 
1940, the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic was established in its present borders. 
Later, the territory was annexed by Romania and then again by the USSR at the end 
of the Second World War. During the post-war period an intense Russification of 
Moldavan society took place. Russian language was introduced into everyday life 
and the Cyrillic alphabet replaced traditional Latin alphabet in Moldavan language, 
which is similar to Romanian language. 

After the first democratic elections held in February-March 1990, the new govern- 
ment took power in May 1990 and introduced series of radical changes - the major 
being the declaration of the sovereignty in June 1990, and the change of the repub- 
lic’s name first to the Soviet Socialist Republic of Moldova and then to the Repub- 
lic of Moldova in May 1991. Subsequently, two inner regions declared their own 
independence: The Republic of Gagauzia (in August 1990) and the Transdniester 
Soviet Socialist Republic (in September 1990). The Gagauzian region is located in 
the rural south of the country and is mainly inhabited by an ethnic group of a Turkic 
origin known as the Gagauz, whose main religion is Orthodox Christianity. The 
Transdniester Moldovan Republic, with the capital Tiraspol, is located in the so-called 
Transnistria, on the east bank of the river Nistru, and is populated mostly by Slavonic 
people. 



Following the collapse of the 1991 August coup d’etat in the former Soviet Union, the 
Republic of Moldova declared its independence from the Soviet Union on 27 August 
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1991. The political situation in Transdniestria gradually escalated into a violent and 
armed conflict with casualties. As a result of peace negotiations between Moldovan, 
Ukrainian, Russian and Romanian authorities, in 1992 the conflict was ceased. Since 
then, Transdniestria has remained a separate “pseudo-state” (“Transdniester Moldovi- 
an Republic”) with its own government, currency and parliament. In contrast with 
the Republic of Moldova, where Latin alphabet was reintroduced, law punishes its 
use in Transdniestria and people of the Moldovan nationality, despite being the 
largest ethnic group, are persecuted and discriminated there. In contrast, the Gagauz 
reached a compromise with the Moldovan Government in 1994, and at present this 
region has a special non-autonomous status. 



11.2 Social and Economic Development 



The population of Moldova is 4.3 million people living on the territory of 33.8 thou- 
sand square kilometres, which makes the population density about 127 people per 
km^. The capital of Moldova is Chisinau, with 752 thousand inhabitants. The ma- 
jority of population, 54%, lives in rural areas, what makes Moldova, besides Alba- 
nia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, the least urbanised country of Europe. Almost 50% of 
the population are employed in agriculture, which uses plentifol rich black soils 
(“chernozem”). In the past, Moldova was often called “the garden of the Soviet Un- 
ion” and agricultural products, especially wine, are still the principal export products. 

The dissolution of the Soviet Union brought the loss of trade connections, export des- 
tinations and secession of industrial Transdniestria. General backwardness of econ- 
omy as well as slow and chaotic implementation of economic reforms has resulted 
in continuing economic decline, high inflation and increase of poverty. During the 
period 1989-1996, the GDP officially declined by 65% and reached the value of 
US$590 per capita, which makes Moldova the poorest country in Europe. The legal 
economy was step by step substituted by “shadow economy”, which reached alarm- 
ing proportions. According to expert estimates, the size of the “shadow economy” 
is equal to 70% of the official GDP derived from legal economic activities (UNDP, 
1998). Although the real wages are extremely low (average monthly salary was 
220 Moldovan Lei, i.e. US$44, in 1997), the situation of unemployed people, retired 
persons and families with many children is even worse. The official unemployment 
rate was only 1.5% in 1997, but unofficial estimate was 25%. Two-thirds of Moldov- 
an population had the average income under 90 Moldovan Lei per month (US$18) 
in 1997, and 77% of inhabitants lived under the minimum subsistence level (UNDP, 
1998). 

The deterioration of the living standards of the population accelerated by the price 
liberalisation has been the most severe consequence of the economic transition. Ac- 
cording to estimates, the real income per capita declined 3.5 times during six years 
of economic transition since 1991 (UNDP, 1998). 
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11.3 Population Structures 



11.3.1 Age Composition 

The age pyramid (Figure 11.1) illustrates disproportional population growth during 
the last 50 years. The periods of fertility decline (final years of the Second World 
War and the short subsequent period of famine, first half of the 1960s, following 
abortion liberalisation, and the 1990s) alternated with the periods of baby boom (in 
the mid-1950s and mid-1980s). A disproportional age structure is present among 
the older population. Due to higher male mortality, the proportion of women aged 60 
years and over is substantially larger than that of men (there is, for instance, almost 
twice more women than men among people aged 70 years and over). 




50 40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 

Population (1,000) 



Figure 11.1: Age and Sex Structure of Population on 
1 January 1997 

Source: based on DASS, 1998 



Although Moldova is experiencing demographic ageing and the share of older peo- 
ple is slowly increasing, in comparison with other European countries this process 
is relatively slow due to rather high level of fertility combined with rather high level 
of mortality in the past. The proportion of children (0-14 years) was 25.8% of the 
total population in 1997, which is 6% more than the average value for the Eastern 
European countries, and the share of old people aged 65 and over was only 9.1%, 
compared with the average of 13% for Eastern Europe and 15% for Western Europe 
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(Population Reference Bureau, 1998). Besides Albania and Macedonia, the Moldova’s 
population is the youngest one in Europe (Table 11.1). 



Table 11.1: Population by Main Age Groups, 1959-1997, selected years, per cent 



Age group 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1959 


1970 


1979 


1989 


1997 


1997 


1997 


0-14 


33.3 


32.2 


27.0 


27.9 


25.8 


27.5 


24.2 


15-59 


59.0 


58.1 


62.2 


59.5 


60.9 


61.6 


60.3 


60+ 


7.7 


9.7 


10.8 


12.6 


13.3 


10.9 


15.5 


65+ 






7.6 


8.1 


9.1 


7.2 


11.0 


80+ 






1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


1.6 



Sources: DASS, 1996, 1997a, 1998; Itogi vsesoyouznoi perepisi naselenia 1989 goda po SSR Moldova, 
1990 



11.3.2 Marital Status 

The composition of population by marital status was lastly provided by the 1989 
population census. Census data, presented in Table 11.2, demonstrates the preva- 
lence of traditional patterns of demographic behaviour among Moldovan population 
during the Soviet period. In particular, early marriages were common among women: 
only 27.8% of women in the age group 20-24 years were single, while in the age 
group 25-29 years, this figure was 8.8%. The entry into the marriage was almost 
universal, and the proportion of persons remaining single among the people aged 
40 years and over was extremely low, especially among men. Among people aged 
45^9 years, only 1.1% of men and 3.3% of women were never married. Early and 
universal entries into marriage were supported by the population policy measures: 
men aged 18 years and more, who remained single, had to pay special so-called 
“bachelor” tax (7% of the salary). 

During the 1970s and 1980s, the proportion of divorced people increased. In 1989, 
it was the highest among the 40-44 years old men and women: 4.7% of men and 
10. 1% of women were divorced or separated by that age. After divorce, women had 
lower chance for remarriage. The excess mortality of men and the age difference 
between men and women within the marriage contributed to the high proportion of 
widowed women among old people. In the age group 70 years and over, only 28.8% 
of men were widowed, compared to 74.2% of women. 
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Table 11.2: Population by Marital Status, 1989, per cent 



Age group 






Divorced 


Widowed 


Unknown 




Male 


16-17 


99.3 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


18-19 


95.0 


3.7 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


20-24 


58.0 


39.9 


1.0 


0.1 


1.0 


25-29 


14.2 


82.5 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


30-34 


5.1 


91.0 


3.5 


0.3 


0.1 


35-39 


2.6 


92.9 


3.9 


0.5 


0.1 


40-^4 


1.7 


92.6 


4.7 


0.9 


0.1 


45^9 


1.1 


92.4 


4.5 


1.9 


0.1 


50-54 


0.8 


91.9 


3.9 


3.3 


0.1 


55-59 


0.6 


91.0 


3.0 


5.3 


0.1 


60-69 


0.5 


86.5 


2.1 


10.7 


0.2 


70+ 


0.4 


69.6 


0.9 


28.7 


0.4 


16+ 


18.1 


75.4 


2.7 


3.5 


0.3 




Female 


16-17 


95.7 


4.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


18-19 












20-24 


27.7 


67.8 


3.5 


0.5 


0.5 


25-29 


8.8 


84.4 


5.7 


0.9 


0.2 


30-34 


4.9 


86.0 


7.3 


1.7 


0.1 


35-39 


3.8 


84.0 


8.8 


3.3 


0.1 


40-44 


3.6 


80.3 


10.1 


5.9 


0.1 


45^9 


3.3 


76.5 


9.8 


10.3 


0.1 


50-54 


3.3 


72.6 


8.5 


15.5 


0.1 


55-59 


3.7 


65.9 


6.4 


23.8 


0.2 


60-69 


3.0 


51.8 


4.6 


40.3 


0.3 


70+ 


1.7 


22.4 


1.6 


73.8 


0.5 


16+ 


12.5 


65.5 


6.0 


15.7 


0.3 



Source: Itogi vsesoyouznoi perepisi naselenia 1989 goda po SSR Moldova, op. cit. 



11.3.3 Ethnic Composition 

Ethnic structure of the population provides a mixed picture (Table 1 1.3). The Moldo- 
vans form only weak majority of 64.5% inhabitants (according to the 1989 census) 
in their country, and there are large regional disparities in the ethnic composition of 
the population, which are, in turn, the principle source of ethnic tensions since the 
breakdown of the Soviet Union. Russians and Ukrainians, with the share of 13.0% 
and 13.8% respectively are, besides Moldovans, the most numerous ethnic groups. 

In total, Slavonic nationalities make up a majority in Transdniestria (29% Russians 
and 29% Ukrainians compared with 33% Moldovans in 1995) (O’Loughlin et al, 
op. cit.) and live mostly in urban areas, where Moldovans compose less than half of 
the total population (46% Moldovans, 24% Russians and 19% Ukrainians in 1989). 
The Russians were the most rapidly growing nationality in Moldova, especially in the 
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1950s and 1960s, when “a large segments of Russian and Ukrainian population were 
established in Moldova through forced and incentive-induced migration” (UNDP, 
1995). Another important nationalities in 1989 were the Gagauz (3.5%), the Bulgar- 
ians (2.0%) and the Jews (1.5%). 



Table 11.3: Population by Ethnic Groups, 1959-1996, selected years 



Ethnic group 


1959 


1970 


1979 


1989 






Number (1,000) 


Moldovans 


1,886.6 


2,303.9 


2,525.7 


2,794.7 


2,986.4 


Ukrainians 


420.8 


506.6 


560.7 


600.4 


559.1 


Russians 


292.9 


414.4 


505.7 


562.1 


511.5 


Gagauz 


95.9 


124.9 


138.0 


153.4 




Jews 


95.1 


98.1 


80.1 


65.8 




Bulgarians 


61.7 


73.8 


80.7 


88.4 




Others 


31.5 


47.2 


58.9 


70.5 


277.4 


Total 


2,884.5 


3,568.9 


3,949.8 


4,335.3 


4,334.4 




Percentage 


Moldovans 


65.4 


64.6 


63.9 


64.5 


68.9 


Ukrainians 


14.6 


14.2 


14.2 


13.8 


12.9 


Russians 


10.2 


11.6 


12.8 


13.0 


11.8 


Gagauz 


3.3 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 




Jews 


3.3 


2.7 


2.0 


1.5 




Bulgarians 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 




Others 


1.1 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



‘Estimate (UNICEF, 1998) 

Source: Itogi vsesoyouznoi perepisi naselenia 1989 goda po SSR Moldova, op. cit. 



In 1959, the Jews, along with the Gagauz, were the fourth and the fifth largest ethnic 
groups, but due to unfavourable age structure and since the 1970s especially due to 
intensive emigration to Israel, the size of Jewish population has been shrinking con- 
siderably. The emigration of Jews had intensified in the 1989-1991 period, and then 
continued, although less intensively. Since 1989, at least 50 thousand Jews from 65 
thousand enumerated by the census have emigrated and, as a result, this nationality 
almost disappeared from Moldova. 

Large migration flows since 1989 have caused the increase of ethnic homogeneity 
of Moldovans in Moldova and of Russians and Ukrainians in Transdniestria. Al- 
though there are no official statistics, the estimate of ethnic structure for 1996 shows 
considerable increase of the share of Moldovans in population from 64.5% in 1989 
to 68.9% in 1996 (UNICEF, 1998). 



11.3.4 Urban - Rural Differences 



The regional population differences in Moldova are substantial. Besides large dif- 
ferences between the Transdniestria and the rest of Moldova, there are also large 
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differences between the south, the centre and the north of the country. Even more 
visible are differences between urban and rural areas. The rural areas are more eth- 
nically homogenous (80% of inhabitants were of Moldovan nationality in 1989) and 
more traditional in the sense of higher fertility of women (the crude birth rate in 
1996 was 13.8%o in rural areas and 9.8%o - in urban ones), earlier entries of women 
into marriages, lower share of extramarital births (12.9% against 17.2% in urban 
areas in 1996) and lower share of divorced persons. 

The level of mortality also differs in urban and mral areas. Already in 1985, the life 
expectancy at birth in rural areas was by 5.1 years lower than in urban areas, i.e. 
64.1 years. The deterioration of mortality patterns in the 1990s was more distinct in 
urban areas and the urban-rural differences in the life expectancy at birth decreased 
only to 1 year for men and 2 years for women in 1996 (1.5 years for both sexes - 
the life expectancy at birth was 66.0 in mral and 67.5 in urban areas). Better access 
to the food supplies in mral areas may have played the role, as the malnutrition due 
to low income became a serious problem for many people. 



11.3.5 Economic Activity 

As the full participation of women in the “labour process” was part of the official 
ideology of the Soviet regime, the share of women in the productive workforce in- 
creased from 35% in 1945 to 51% in 1971 {Itogi vsesoyouznoi perepisi naselenia 
1989 goda po SSR Moldova, op. cit.). This share remained stable till the mid-1990s. 
The inefficient economy experienced permanent deficit of the employees and high 
participation of women was necessary for its functioning: especially in services, 
women still form significant majority of the workforce, more than two-thirds (68.3%) 
in 1994 (UNICEF, 1997). In 1990, the share of economically active women was by 
6—12% lower than the share of economically active men in all corresponding age 
groups. The highest labour force participation was between 25 and 44 years: 82% 
women and 94% men were economically active in that age group. The lower share 
of women is mainly caused by their participation in the child-rearing during the 
maternity leave period. 



11.3.6 Religion 

Despite 45 years of atheistic ideology under the communism, the population pre- 
served its religious traditions. In 1997, 94.2% people declared their affiliation with 
the Christian Orthodox church, 2.7% with other religions and only 3.1% claimed no 
religious affiliation - 5% in urban and 1% in mral areas (UNFPA, 1998). 
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11.4 Population Development 



11.4.1 Basic Components 



The demographic behaviour of the population in Moldova was traditional in com- 
parison with other European countries till the end of the 1980s. The crude birth rate 
was especially high, ranging around 20%o. As the crude death rate was varying be- 
tween 7%o and 1 l%o, the rate of natural increase was approximately 1% a year since 
the 1 960s until the 1 980s. The mobility of population was strongly regulated and with 
the exception of partly forced labour migration, rather intensive during the 1950s 
and 1960s, the population was almost closed. 

The total population size jumped from 2.89 million in 1959 to 4.34 million in 1989. 
All the basic components of the population movement changed dramatically during 
the 1990s (Table 11.4). Between 1989 and 1996, the cmde birth rate decreased from 
18.9%o to 12.0%o, the crude death rate slightly increased to 11.5%o and natural in- 
crease fell almost to the zero level. Population increase had reversed into net popu- 
lation loss due to negative migration balance since 1991, but the total number of pop- 
ulation decreased only slightly from 4.36 million in 1991 to 4.32 million in 1997. The 
population decrease was severe in Transdniestria, where the negative natural increase 
was combined with the negative migration balance. According to the statistics pre- 
sented by O’Loughlin et al. (op. cit.), the population of Transdniestria dropped be- 
tween 1991 and 1997 by 10.4%, from 731 to 657 thousand. 



Table 11.4: Main Indicators of Population Development, 1960-1997, selected years 



Year 


Population’ 


Urban 

population 


Live 

births 


Deaths 


Natural 

increase 


Marriages 


Divorces 




1,000 


% 


Per 1 ,000 inhabitants 


1960 


2,967.7 


22.3 


29.3 


6.4 


22.8 


9.3 


0.9 


1970 


3,568.9 


31.7 


19.4 


7.4 


12.0 


9.4 


2.1 


1980 


3,987.2 


39.3 


19.8 


10.1 


9.8 


11.5 


2.8 


1990 


4,361.6 


47.5 


17.7 


9.8 


7.9 


9.4 


3.0 


1991 


4,366.3 


47.5 


16.5 


10.5 


6.0 


9.1 


3.2 


1992 


4,359.1 


47.1 


16.0 


10.2 


5.8 


9.0 


3.4 


1993 


4,347.8 


46.9 


15.2 


10.7 


4.5 


9.1 


3.3 


1994 


4,352.7 


46.8 


14.3 


11.8 


2.4 


7.8 


3.2 


1995 


4,347.9 


46.8 


13.0 


12.2 


0.8 


7.5 


3.4 


1996 


4,334.4 


46.2 


12.0 


11.5 


0.5 


6.0 


3.1 


1997 


4,320.0 


46.2 













* As of 1 January of a given year 

Sources: Council of Europe, 1998; DASS, 1996, 1997a, 1998 
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11.4.2 Migration Balance 

The relaxation of the rigid migration laws and the dissolution of the Soviet Union 
have induced large migration movements since the end of the 1980s (Table 1 1.5). The 
largest migration flows out of Moldova were registered in 1990-1992, when, accord- 
ing to incomplete official statistics, 144 thousand people (mostly of non-Moldovan 
nationality) emigrated to the countries of the former Soviet Union, and 42 thousand 
people to other foreign countries. On the other hand, 123 thousand people emigrated 
to Moldova from the other areas of the former Soviet Union, most of them ethnic 
Moldovans. The migration balance has been negative during the whole period since 
1990. The population loss due to emigration in 1990-1996 was 105 thousand people, 
according to official statistics, and 163 thousand people (3.7% of the population reg- 
istered in 1990), according to expert estimates (Council of Europe, op. cit.). Besides 
the former Soviet Union, the principle emigration destination was Israel, where offi- 
cially 42 thousand people have emigrated since 1990. 



Table 11.5: External Migration, 1990-1996 





1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Immigration 


155,958 


133,524 


104,896 


86,165 


68,374 


60,963 


57,441 


Emigration 


162,690 


149,165 


130,628 


94,504 


83,233 


78,061 


73,915 


Net migration ‘ 


-6,732 


-15,641 


-25,732 


-8,339 


-14,859 


-17,980 


-16,474 


Net migration^ 


-30,000 


-33,400 


-36,400 


-15,100 


-14,800 


-17,100 


-16,500 




Emigration by country /region of destination 


Former USSR 


48,304 


43,153 


53,171 


29,374 


28,342 


27,653 


26,425 


Israel 


15,230 


14,768 


3,441 


2,308 


2,596 


2,266 


1,762 


USA 


672 


2,418 


2,366 


2,814 


1,918 


1,379 


1,482 


Germany 


634 


799 


1,088 


1,166 


1,729 


1,625 


1,286 



'According to official statistics 

^According to expert estimates (Council of Europe, op. cit.) 
Sources: DASS, 1997b; Council of Europe, op. cit. 



11.4.3 Fertility 

The number of live births reached a peak in the mid-1980s at 94.7 thousand in 1986, 
and then it was declining continually to 51.9 thousand in 1996. Up to the end of the 
1980s, the level of fertility in Moldova was the highest in the European part of the 
Soviet Union and in the mid-1980s was the second highest in Europe after Albania. 

First large-scale reduction in fertility occurred after the legalisation of abortions in 
1955, in particular between 1960 and 1965 (see Table 1 1.6). Total fertility rate (TFR) 
dropped from 3.6 in 1958 to 2.7 in 1965 and then remained between 2.4 and 2.6 
until the beginning of the 1 980s. These figures refer in reality to the two-year peri- 
ods, 1958—1959 and 1965-1966, as the TFR in the USSR was published before 
1986 for the two-year periods. The decline of the number of births of the higher 
birth orders was characteristic for this period. If in 1965, 32% of births were of the 
fourth or subsequent birth order (biological birth order during reproductive life of 
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mother), in 1980, their share was only 8% (Figure 11.2). Reduction of fertility of 
higher ranks influenced the average age of women at childbearing, which dropped 
from approximately 29 to 26 years. 



Table 11.6: Main Indicators of Fertility, 1960-1996, selected years 



Year 


Live births 


Crude birth 
rate (%o) 


Total fertility 
rate 


Mean age at 
childbearing 


Live births out 
of wedlock (%) 


1960 


87,910 


29.3 


3.20' 


29.0' 




1965 


67,996 


20.4 


2.68 


29.0 




1970 


69,778 


19.4 


2.58" 


28.2" 




1975 


79,169 


20.6 


2.55" 


27.2 




1980 


79,580 


19.8 


2.39 


26.5 


7.4 


1985 


90,453 


21.5 


2.75 


26.4 


8.8 


1986 


94,726 


22.3 








1987 


91,762 


21.4 


2.73 


26.5 




1988 


88,568 


20.5 


2.64 


26.4 




1989 


82,221 


18.9 


2.78 


25.6 




1990 


77,085 


17.7 


2.39 


25.4 


11.0 


1991 


72,020 


16.5 


2.26 


25.0 


11.8 


1992 


69,654 


16.0 


2.21 


25.0 


11.6 


1993 


66,179 


15.2 


2.10 


25.0 


11.2 


1994 


62,085 


14.3 


1.95 


25.0 


12.3 


1995 


56,411 


13.0 


1.76 


24.9 


13.3 


1996 


51,865 


12.0 


1.61 


25.0 


14.6 



'1961 

^969 

M974 



Sources: DASS, 1996, 1997a, 1998; Council of Europe, op. cit. 



The first half of the 1980s was a period of a moderate baby boom, which occurred 
as a reaction to the population measures implemented for the stimulation of higher 
birth order fertility. These measures were especially successful in stimulation of the 
third births (total number of the third births increased by 73% between 1980 and 
1986), particularly also of the second (increase by 34%) and fourth and subsequent 
births (25% increase). The TFR increased from 2.4 in 1980 to 2.8 in 1985. In 1990, 
the TFR was 2.39, and fertility was mostly concentrated in the younger ages of 
women between 19 and 24 years, peaking at the age of 20 years (Figure 1 1.3). As 
in the other post-communist countries, the TFR dropped extensively after 1989 to 
the level of 1.61 in 1996. 

Current fertility level in Moldova still remains somewhat higher than in the other 
Eastern European countries, but contrary to many of them, there are no signs of post- 
ponement of fertility to higher ages of women. The reduction of age specific fertil- 
ity rates between 1990 and 1996 was rather equal within all age groups (30-40%), 
only somewhat more moderate between 24-28 years (reduction by 20-30%). Sur- 
prisingly, the fertility of the 15-17 years old women increased and those of 18 years 
old women decreased only by 6%. The mean age of women at childbearing remained 
low (25.0 years in 1996, i.e. 0.4 years less than in 1990) and the mean age of women 
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at first birth (22.2 years) was the lowest in Europe, although not far from the other 
Eastern European countries. In comparison with other countries, the level of fertil- 
ity of teenage girls stands out: 16.9% of total births and 31.5% of first births oc- 
curred among women under 20 years in 1996 (based on DASS data). 




Figure 11.2: Proportion of Live Births by Birth Order, 1960-1996, 
selected years 

Source: Council of Europe, op. cit. 




Figure 11.3: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1990 and 1996 

Source: based on DASS data 
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The fertility decline was more intensive among the third and subsequent birth or- 
ders. Their share increased after implementation of the population policy measures 
at the beginning of the 1980s. Due to the economic crisis and hyperinflation, these 
measures have lost their efficiency. The share of third births among the total num- 
ber of births declined between 1989 and 1996 from 15.4% to 11.4%, the share of 
fourth and subsequent births decreased from 8.9% to 6.8%. On the contrary, the 
share of first births increased from 40.6% to 49.8%. These figures could indicate 
that most women want to have at least one child despite the economic crisis, and 
they do not want to postpone these births. On the other hand, the composition of the 
TFR according to birth order between 1990 and 1996 did not show any visible chang- 
es in the shares of individual birth orders during this period. The TFR of the first 
rank was 0.63 in 1996, i.e. 45.5% of the TFR. 

Opposite to the marital fertility that has been decreasing since the end of the 1980s, 
the level of extramarital fertility stagnated, and the share of children bom outside 
marriage increased from 8.8% in 1985 to 14.6% in 1996. The marital TFR decreased 
since 1990 from 2.14 to 1.38, but TFR for extramarital births in fact stagnated (de- 
crease by 0.03 to 0.23). The number of children bom outside marriage is around 8 
thousand, majority of them being of the first birth order. Among the first children, 
the proportion of extramarital children was 18.4%, while among the second ones 
only 10.4%. 

In 1997, the average ideal number of children was 2.2 (see UNFPA, op. cit.). This 
number indicates that despite traditionally higher fertility, the family with two chil- 
dren is considered an ideal family model in Moldova. 



11.4.4 Cohort Fertility 

The 1989 census provided data about cohort fertility, which confirms some of the 
trends illustrated by the period fertility data. If we take into consideration only women 
aged 35 and over, who had almost completed their reproduction in 1989, we can 
compare the cohorts of women bom between 1919 and 1953. The basic conclusions 
are as follows. First, completed fertility decreased gradually, as women bom between 
1919 and 1924 had on average 3.2 children and women bom in 1946 - 2.2 children. 
Then the level of completed fertility stabilised and younger generations of women 
up to those ones bom in 1954 had 2.2 children. Second, there was continuous re- 
duction of higher birth orders: a quarter of women bom between 1919 and 1924 had 
five or more children, while among women bom in 1953 it was less than 5%. 

Furthermore, among the older cohorts of women ultimate childlessness was also 
more common, nearly 15% of women bom between 1919 and 1928 were childless, 
the corresponding figure for women bom in 1951 or 1952 was less than 8%. This 
trend may have been influenced by the improvement of health care, which could 
have reduced the female sterility, but also by the perceived decrease of the social 
value of childless women combined with population policy (all women who were 
married and childless had to pay tax of 6% of their salary). If the estimates of women 
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infertility are accurate, the share of infertile women was the same as the share of the 
childless women bom at the beginning of the 1950s - so almost every woman, who 
could have a child, had at least one. Step by step, the model of family with two chil- 
dren was asserted: around 45% among the women bom in the first half of the 1950s 
had two children, almost 20% had three children, 18% had one child, 11% had four 
or more children and only 8% were childless (Figure 1 1.4). 




Figure 11.4: Proportion of Women Born Between 1921 and 1953 
According to Number of Live-born Children, selected generations 

Source: Itogi vsesoyouznoi perepisi naselenia 1989 goda po SSR Moldova, op. cit. 



11.5 Abortions, Contraception and Reproductive Health 



After the re-legalisation of abortions in the USSR in 1955, which allowed abortions to 
be performed on demand through the first trimester of pregnancy, induced abortions 
became a principal means of fertility regulation. Although some modem contracep- 
tive devices were available - especially condoms and since the 1960s also the intra- 
uterine device (lUD) - their use was limited. The supply of condoms was several 
times lower than the potential demand and the availability of chemical contracep- 
tives (pills) was extremely scarce as they were officially considered threatening to 
woman’s health (and the brands available in the USSR really were, at least till the 
1970s). Together with the absence of appropriate sexual education and general lack 
of information, “the only easily accessible method of family planning was induced 
abortion, which was permitted on the basis of social background” (Popov, 1991). 
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The statistics of induced abortions are based on incomplete figures and estimates, as 
the surgical induced abortions were registered separately from the vacuum aspira- 
tions: statistics on vacuum aspirations (miniabortions) were incomplete and, on the 
other hand, the statistics of total abortions included spontaneous abortions. Moreover, 
inclusion of the illegal abortions could further increase the number of abortions by 
13%, according to official estimates, and by 50-70%, according to independent 
estimates (Popov, op. cit.). 

According to our estimates, based on official statistics, the number of legal abor- 
tions had increased sharply until the mid-1960s when around 80 thousand abortions 
were performed annually (Table 1 1.7). Estimated total induced abortion rate (TIAR) 
was 3.1, the highest since the abortion legalisation. The parallel increase of TIAR 
between 1960 and 1965 (from 2.0 to 3.1) and decrease of the total fertility rate from 
3.6 to 2.7 confirms the hypothesis of the use of abortions as a method of family 
planning (Figure 1 1.5). 



Table 11.7: Main Indicators of Abortion, 1960-1996, selected years 



Year 


Abortions 


Induced 

abortions’ 


Index of induced 
abortion^ 


TIAR^ 


TCR^' 


1960 


60,687 


48,755 


55.2 


2.0 


6.0 


1965 


88,604 


79,354 


115.8 


3.1 


6.2 


1970 


86,093 


76,598 


108.9 


2.8 


5.8 


1975 


93,334 


82,558 


102.9 


2.6 


5.6 


1980 


96,283 


85,423 


106.2 


2.5 


5.3 


1985 


102,661 


90,283 


98.9 


2.7 


5.9 


1986 


110,011 


97,113 


101.6 






1987 


112,426 


99,921 


107.9 


2.9 


6.1 


1988 


94,998 


82,930 


92.8 


2.4 


5.5 


1989 


90,860 


79,674 


96.2 


2.7 


5.9 


1990 


81,931 


71,441 


91.9 


2.2 


4.9 


1991 


73,454 


63,771 


87.9 


2.0 


4.5 


1992 


71,430 


61,773 


88.0 


1.9 


4.4 


1993 


64,178 


55,242 


82.9 


1.7 


4.1 


1994 


58,777 


50,380 


80.5 


1.6 


3.8 


1995 


57,181 


49,460 


87.0 


1.6 


3.6 


1996 


46,010 


38,901 


74.4 


1.2 


3.1 



•including non-specifled and criminal abortions (estimations until 1990) 

2per 100 births 
^Authors’ estimation 

"•Total conception rate (TCR) is computed by the summation of the total fertility rate (TFR), total 
induced abortion rate (TIAR) and total spontaneous abortion rate (TSAR); expert estimation 
Sources: ASM, 1998; Council of Europe, op. cit.; DASS data 



During the period between 1960 and 1989, the estimated total conception rate (includ- 
ing spontaneous abortions) was ranging between 5.3 and 6.2 conceptions per woman 
during her reproductive life and the TIAR after moderate decrease stabilised around 
2.5 since the mid-1970s. This decrease could be caused by the spread of lUD, which 
was used by more than 20% women in reproductive age at the end of the 1980s. 
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Figure 11.5: Total Fertility Rate (TFR) and Estimated Total Induced 
Abortion Rate (TIAR), 1958-1996, selected years 

Sources: ASM, op. cit.; Council of Europe, op. cit.; DASS data 



The official figures indicate decrease in the number of induced abortion during the 
last ten years. According to this data, the TIAR fell from 2.7 in 1989 to 1.2 in 1996. 
The real number of induced abortions was higher than 39 thousand registered in 
1996. There is under-registration of “miniabortions”, and abortions performed in 
private clinics and out of the hospitals are not reported at all. The under-registration 
of the vacuum aspirations is signalled by the disproportion between the share of 
vacuum aspirations in the total number of induced abortions according to official fig- 
ures (25% in 1996) and according to the reproductive health survey (39%, UNFPA, 
op. cit.). Opposite to the official numbers, the data from the survey indicates increas- 
ing share of the vacuum aspirations, which do not endanger the health of women as 
much as the surgical abortions: from 12% in 1988 to 39% in 1996. 

As in the times of the Soviet Union, abortions are still used mostly by the married 
women, who already reached desired number of children. The large majority of 
women have liberal attitude towards abortion, with only 1 .2% responding that abor- 
tion is quite unacceptable and 18.2% responding that abortion is acceptable under 
some circumstances (UNFPA, op. cit.). 

The insufficient prevalence of modem contraceptives is slowly eliminated with the 
help and technical assistance of international family planning organisations. The 
use of modem contraceptives remains inadequate: in 1997, only 50% of women 
who were married or in union used modem contraceptive devices (38.4% lUD, 
5.9% condom, 3.4% were sterilised and only 2.1% used chemical contraception) 
and another 23.6% practised traditional methods (21.6% - coitus intermptus and 
2.0% - calendar method). The Moldovan Government formulated in 1998 target 
goals for the year 2003, among them the increase in the oral contraception use to 15% 
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of women in reproductive age, reduction of induced abortion by 50%, reorganisati- 
on of the family planning centres and introduction of the system of “family educa- 
tion” (UNFPA, op. cit.). 

The high abortion rates with significant share of surgical abortions are often connect- 
ed with post-abortion complications and high sterility rates. Short-term complications 
were reported by 1 1% of women that underwent abortions, and long-term complica- 
tions were reported by 5% of women. Large share of recorded infertility (officially, 
around 8% of women in the reproductive age) was caused by the surgical or illegal 
abortion. Around one-fifth of maternal mortality (40.8 per 100,000 live births in 
1995) resulted from botched abortions or post-abortion complications. 

The lack of affordable contraceptives, decay of the preventive health care and pos- 
sibly increased sexual activity among young people had contributed to the dramatic 
growth of morbidity from syphilis - from 7.1 to 200.1 cases per 100,000 inhabitants 
between 1989 and 1996. The spread of AIDS has also accelerated since 1995. 



11.6 Family Formation and Dissolution 



11.6.1 Nuptiality 

The annual number of marriages was around 40 thousand between 1985 and 1993, 
then it dropped to 26 thousand in 1996. The singulate mean age at marriage (SMAM), 
first introduced by J. Hajnal (1953) and computed from the proportion of ever-mar- 
ried people by age group, was 23.8 years for men and less than 21 years for women, 
according to the 1989 census. 

As in the case of fertility, the level of nuptiality dropped between 1 990 and 1 996, the 
female total first marriage rate (TFMR) declined from 1.13 to 0.62 and male TFMR 
— from 1.10 to 0.64 (Table 11.8). The timing of the first marriages did not change 
during this period; the mean age at first marriage in 1996 was 21 .6 years for women 
(-0.1 year compared to 1990) and 24.2 years for men (+0.4 year). The mean age at 
first marriage for Moldovan women is currently the lowest in Europe. The reduction 
of the first marriage rates was strongest at the ages of highest nuptiality, between 21 
and 24 years for men (-42%) and between 18 and 21 years for women (-45%). On 
the other hand, the first marriage rate of 16 and 17 years old women increased (see 
Figure 1 1.6). Strong decline in nuptiality of young men and women could be the 
sign of the postponement of marriages to a later age. Despite this reduction, the age 
of highest nuptiality remained at 1 9 years for women and at 22 years for men. Ma- 
jority of women still marries in a narrow age span: 42% - between 16 and 19 years 
and another 44% - between 20 and 24 years. 
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Age 



Figure 11.6: Age-specific First Marriage Rates (ASFMR), 1990 and 1996 

Source: based on DASS data 



Table 11.8: Main Indicators of Nuptiality, 1960-1996, selected years 



Year 


Marriages 


Crude 
marriage 
rate (%o) 


Total first 
marriage 
rate, 
female' 


Mean age 
at first 
marriage, 
female' 


Divorces 


Crude 
divorce 
rate (%o) 


Total 

divorce 

rate 


1960 


27,963 


9.3 






2,660 


0.88 




1965 


22,871 


6.9 






3,554 


1.07 




1970 


33,692 


9.4 






7,472 


2.08 


0.21 


1975 


40,596 


10.6 






8,655 


2.25 


0.23 


1980 


46,083 


11.5 


1.11 


22.2 


11,273 


2.81 


0.28 


1985 


40,901 


9.7 


1.06 


21.7 


11,176 


2.65 


0.27 


1990 


40,809 


9.4 


1.13 


21.7 


13,135 


3.01 


0.30 


1991 


36,609 


9.1 


1.05 


21.5 


13,879 


3.18 




1992 


39,340 


9.0 


1.03 


21.3 


14,821 


3.40 




1993 


39,469 


9.1 


1.03 


21.2 


14,468 


3.33 


0.33 


1994 


33,742 


7.8 


0.85 


21.3 


13,811 


3.17 


0.32 


1995 


32,775 


7.5 


0.80 


21.5 


14,617 


3.37 


0.34 


1996 


26,089 


6.0 


0.62 


21.6 


13,440 


3.11 


0.31 



’Authors’ estimation 

Sources: Council of Europe, op. cit.; DASS, 1997a. 



The proportion of marriages of divorced people in the total number of marriages is 
slowly increasing (Table 11.9). In 1996, 18.0% of grooms and 15.5% of brides were 
divorced. The share of marriages among widowed persons has stabilised at 3% for 
both men and women during the last twenty years. Between 1990 and 1996, the total 
marriage rate for divorced people did not drop as sharply as the total first marriage 
and was 0.1 1 for females and 0.14 for males. If this level of remarriage would sustain 
for long period, almost half of divorced men and more than third of divorced women 
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would be remarried. Since 1990, the mean age at marriage among divorced men and 
women increased by 0.6 years, reaching 33.4 years for men and 34.9 for women in 



1996. 



Table 11.9: Marriages by Marital Status of Persons Marrying, 1975-1996, selected 
years 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Single 


Divorced 


Widowed 


Single 


Divorced 


Widowed 


1975 


86.1 






90.0 






1980 


85.6 


11.1 


3.3 


89.7 


7.7 


2.6 


1985 


82.5 


14.1 


3.4 


85.6 


11.3 


3.1 


1990 


81.3 


15.4 


3.3 


84.5 


12.3 


3.2 


1994 


81.3 


15.9 


2.8 


83.6 


13.4 


3.0 


1995 


79.2 


17.9 


2.9 


82.3 


14.9 


2.8 


1996 


78.9 


18.0 


3.1 


81.4 


15.5 


3.1 



‘Category “widowed” includes also unknown cases 
Source: DASS, 1996, 1997a, 1998 



Although the proportion of children bom outside marriage has been increasing dur- 
ing the 1 990s, consensual unions are still rare in traditional Moldovan society. The 
marriage is considered to be one of the most important events during the life cycle, 
especially in mral areas, and the extent of pre-marital cohabitation is still negligible. 
According to data from the reproductive and health survey of 1997 (UNFPA, op. cit.), 
only 2.2% women of reproductive age were living in a consensual union. 



11.6.2 Divorces 

The annual number of divorces at the beginning of the 1960s was 2.7 thousand and 
the crude divorce rate was as low as 0.89. Since then, both had been continually 
increasing and peaked in 1992 at 14.8 thousand and 3.40, respectively. The divorce 
became quite common, and the total divorce rate exceeded 30% during the 1990s. 



11.7 Mortality 



The situation in mortality worsened after 1990 (see Table 11.10). Life expectancy 
according to official data was the highest around 1970, when it was 66.4 years for 
men and 71.8 years for women. Afterwards, life expectancy at birth for men slowly 
declined and that for women stagnated, so in 1990 it was 65.0 and 71.8, respectively. 
In the 1990s, the situation did not improve, and, after reaching the lowest level in 
1995, life expectancy at birth slightly rose in 1996, when it was 62.9 for males and 
70.4 for females. The female life expectancy at birth in Moldova at that time was 
the lowest in Europe, while the male life expectancy at birth was the fourth lowest 
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after Russia, Ukraine and Belarus. The deterioration of mortality is also apparent in 
the values of age-specific mortality rates, as shown in the Table 11.11. 



Table 11.10: Main Indicators of Mortality, 1958-1996, selected years 



Year/ 

period 


Life expectancy at age 


Infant 
mortality 
rate (%o) 


Deaths 


Crude 

death 

rate 

(%o) 


0 


1 


15 










n 




F 


M 




1958-59 


65.6 


69.8 






57.2 


60.9 


18.5 


20.7 








1969-70 


66.4 


71.8 


















8.4 


1980 


62.4 


68.8 


64.1 


70.5 


51.2 


57.3 


11.9 


14.3 


35.1 






1985 


63.1 


69.5 


64.2 


70.2 


51.2 


56.9 


11.7 


17.1 


30.8 


46,075 


10.9 


1990 


65.0 


71.8 


65.4 


72.0 


52.1 


58.6 


12.5 


14.8 


19.2 


42,427 


9.7 


1991 


64.3 


71.0 


64.7 


71.3 


51.4 


57.8 


14.7 


17.7 


20.0 


45,849 


10.5 


1992 


63.9 


71.9 


64.3 


72.3 


51.1 


58.8 


15.1 


18.3 


18.6 


44,522 


10.2 


1993 


64.3 


70.9 


64.7 


71.5 


51.3 


57.8 


14.5 


17.3 


21.5 


46,637 


10.7 


1994 


62.3 


69.8 


63.0 


70.4 


49.7 


56.8 


13.8 


16.6 


22.9 


51,514 


11.8 


1995 


61.8 


69.7 


62.6 


70.1 


49.1 


56.5 


13.6 


16.4 


21.5 


52,969 


12.2 


1996 


62.9 


70.4 


63.3 


70.7 


50.0 


57.2 


13.9 


16.9 


20.5 


49,748 


11.5 



Sources: Council of Europe, op. cit.; DASS, 1996, 1997a, 1998 



Between 1990 and 1996, high infant mortality rate had negatively influenced the life 
expectancy at birth for men and was responsible for the 6.3% of its decline. Large 
contribution to the decline had also all ages over 40. The ages over 70 contributed 
22.0% of the decline. In the case of women, the contribution of age 0 was not sig- 
nificant (2.0%), while the contribution of ages over 70 was almost 50%. 

High infant mortality is still a persistent phenomenon in Moldova. The situation did 
not change in the 1990s, and infant mortality rate is still around 20 deaths per 1,000 
live births during the first year of life (among European countries, only Romania 
has higher rate). Consequently, the life expectancy at age one is still higher than the 
life expectancy at birth. In urban areas, the situation remains unchanged as well: the 
infant mortality rate was 18.7%o in 1996, compared to 21.1 %o in rural areas. 

The gap between male and female mortality broadened from 6.8 years in 1990 to 8 
years in 1992 and 7.5 years in 1996. The first age group contributed 6.2% to this 
gap, while the other important “contributors” were the age group 50-54 (11%) and 
the older age groups. 

The medical care in Moldova depends on the economic situation, which has been 
deteriorating since the breakdown of the USSR. In 1996, there were 250 inhabitants 
per one doctor and 82 persons per one hospital bed. These numbers are higher than 
in the Western European countries, what indicates the poor efficiency of medical 
care in Moldova. In the comparison with developed Western European countries, 
for example with the Netherlands, mortality conditions of Moldovan men are much 
worse at the age 0 and at ages over 40. Moldovan women have also higher mortal- 
ity at the age 0 and at ages over 55, particularly above 70. 
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Table 11.11: Age-specific Death Rates, 1990 and 1995, per thousand 



Age group 


1990 


1995 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


0-4 


1.28 


0.98 


1.36 


0.99 


5-9 


0.18 


0.10 


0.20 


0.10 


10-14 


0.12 


0.08 


0.12 


0.10 


15-19 


0.28 


0.15 


0.32 


0.11 


20-24 


0.65 


0.18 


0.55 


0.17 


25-29 


0.69 


0.18 


0.78 


0.22 


30-34 


0.80 


0.27 


1.08 


0.35 


35-39 


1.12 


0.44 


1.49 


0.50 


40-44 


1.60 


0.71 


2.34 


0.94 


45-49 


2.59 


1.29 


3.20 


1.40 


50-54 


3.80 


2.01 


5.08 


2.41 


55-59 


5.19 


3.20 


6.68 


3.87 


60-64 


7.98 


4.55 


9.57 


5.61 


65-69 


10.62 


6.91 


13.40 


8.55 



Source: DASS, 1996-1998 



The structure of causes of death (Table 1 1.12) did not change much, except that the 
share of the circulation system diseases increased up to 50% of all deaths in 1996. 
The death rates for malignant neoplasms are much higher in the north of the country, 
which is close to the Chernobyl nuclear power plant (UNICEF, 1997). 



Table 11.12: Causes of Death, 1990 and 1996 





1990 


1996 


Cause of death 


Death rate 


Proportion 


Death rate 


Proportion 




Per 100,000 


% 


Per 100,000 


% 


Total 


972.20 


100.0 


1,149.65 


100.0 


Of which caused by: 

Infection and parasitic diseases 


10.77 


1.1 


16.75 


1.5 


TBC or expiratory diseases 


4.61 


0.5 


10.93 


1.0 


Diseases of the circulatory system 


419.27 


43.1 


576.56 


50.2 


Acute myocardial infarction 


21.60 


2.2 


22.95 


2.0 


Malignant neoplasms 


131.37 


13.5 


132.65 


11.5 


Diseases of the respiratory system 


64.55 


6.6 


70.37 


6.1 


Pneumonia 


20.94 


2.2 


24.13 


2.1 


Diseases of the digestive system 


91.98 


9.5 


103.05 


9.0 


Cirrhosis of liver 


69.89 


7.2 


78.50 


6.8 


Diseases of the nervous system 


8.30 


0.9 


11.07 


1.0 


Others 


143.71 


14.8 


131.63 


11.4 


External causes 


102.25 


10.5 


107.57 


9.4 



Source: DASS, 1997a 



From 1987 to August 1998, out of around 5 million people tested for HIV, 828 were 
tested positively. The proportion of those who tested positively had been gradually 
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increasing: in 1996 it was 21.3 per 100,000 tested, in 1997 - 145.3, and in the first 8 
months of 1998 - 223.2. Out of 828 tested positively, 792 were citizens of Moldova. 
The main cause of infection were use of drugs (84%) and heterosexual relationship 
(15%). 60% of HIV positive persons were 20-29 years old, 21% aged 30-39, and 
73% of all who tested positively were men. 88% of all cases were concentrated in 
four towns: Balti, Chisinau, Tiraspol and Bendery. 

In 1996, there were 773 suicides in Moldova (17.9 per 100,000 inhabitants) and 586 
homicides (13.5 per 100,000), what are not extreme values, although the number of 
homicides rose by about 50% since 1990. 



11.8 The Background of Current Changes in Demographic 
Behaviour 



Current changes in demographic behaviour are above all the result of the economic 
crisis after the dissolution of the Soviet Union. 

Moldovan economy, which was rather backward even during the Soviet era, faced 
one of the steepest declines among Eastern European countries during the 1990s. 
Securing of the basic needs, especially of the food supplies, became the principal 
concern for most inhabitants. As the value of maternity leave provisions, child al- 
lowances and other family income supplements depreciated due to high inflation, 
childbearing became an expensive and financially risky “undertaking” and, therefore, 
a problematic choice for many. Majority of young women in the reproductive age re- 
duced their fertility plans to one or two children, and if the current situation would 
continue unimproved, large part of women will likely remain childless. 

On the other hand, the demographic picture of Moldova would be incomplete if we 
would explain all the current changes only as a consequence of the economic crisis 
in traditional society. Already during the Soviet times, there were “progressive” 
changes in demographic behaviour, which were similar to those in Eastern Europe. 
Differently from Western Europe, where the changes were generated by the spread- 
ing of the new cultural norms and patterns, which then were reflected in the liberal 
reform of the legislation, the changes in the demographic behaviour of Moldovan 
population occurred mostly as a consequent reaction to the legislative changes. The 
liberalisation of abortion in 1955 and easy access to divorce since 1965 were the ma- 
jor legislative norms that enabled spread of induced abortions and increase in fam- 
ily dissolution. 

Both processes are considered to be a sign of the second demographic transition 
(van de Kaa, 1987, 1997). However, besides these two processes, no other changes 
associated usually with the second demographic transition were observed in Moldova 
before the end of the 1980s. There were extremely limited possibilities for the free 
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choice of career, independent activities or travelling abroad and there was no space 
for alternative lifestyles similar to those appearing in the West. All these possibili- 
ties were the engine for the processes typical for the second demographic transition 
like cohabitation, postponement of births, increase in the share of children bom out- 
side marriage or increase in the voluntary childlessness - none of them were occur- 
ring in Moldova till the end of the 1980s - beginning of the 1990s. 

Some of the demographic changes in the 1990s can be interpreted as the signs of 
the new demographic behaviour. The fall of the total fertility rate and the total first 
marriage rate, continual increase of the share of extramarital births or certain in- 
crease in the use of the modem contraceptives, are changes connected with chang- 
ing lifestyles. On the other hand, we must take into consideration that up to now 
these changes mostly occurred as the consequences of the economic crisis and not 
as the results of the spread of “western values” or new cultural patterns. This hypothe- 
sis is supported by the persistence of very low mean ages of women at marriage and 
at childbearing, currently the lowest in Europe. 



11.9 Population-related Policies and Programmes 



At present, the social and population policy is very weak, and the real value of grants 
and allowances depreciated since the beginning of the economic crisis. The deficits 
of the state budget do not allow improvements in the social security system or sig- 
nificant increase of the real value of grants, allowances and other social provisions. 

The system of the legislation on the family, social welfare and labour under the Soviet 
era can be divided into measures that were openly pronatalist and into measures, 
which were more social welfare measures than a deliberate pronatalist incentives. 
Openly pronatalist were two measures, which were already mentioned: special tax 
for men remaining single after they reached 18 years (7% of their salary) and simi- 
lar tax for women remaining childless after they got married (6% of their salary). 
These taxes were abolished around 1990. 

Other measures were introduced primarily as social provisions, but they also served 
as fertility incentives since the beginning of the 1980s. Rather complicated system 
of grants and allowances (see, for example, Heer, 1977; Weber and Goodman, 1981) 
consisted of maternity leave, maternity grants, family income supplements and child 
allowances, from which only maternity leave and child allowances were important. 

Postnatal maternity leave was gradually extended up to 1.5 years after the child- 
birth, but initially it was unpaid. Partially paid leave (35 Roubles per month at the 
time when 1 Rouble was officially around US$1.5) was introduced in the first half 
of the 1980s. Family income supplements for low-income families were first intro- 
duced in 1974 for families with low per capita income; this programme provided an 
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allowance for each child under the age of 8 (12 Roubles). The child allowances, 
granting women a lump sum payment, originally did not begin until the birth of the 
third child (20 Roubles) and gradually increased till the birth of the eleventh child 
(250 Roubles). Since 1981, families were getting 50 Roubles upon the birth of the 
first child and 100 Roubles upon the birth of the second and third child. Single moth- 
ers received additional money until the child reached the age of 12. Non-existent 
regular child allowances (with mentioned exceptions) were substituted by providing 
free of charge education including pre-school institutions and boarding schools. 

The improvements in the first half of the 1980s were introduced after a long period 
of discussions concerning fertility decline and “critical manpower shortage” in the 
USSR. They were designed to encourage births of the second and third birth order, 
and in achieving this goal they were relatively successful. Generally, the economic 
pronatalism was typical for the Soviet population policy since the 1970s. Even 
more obscure was the fear of the loss of the country’s position in the world due to 
slow population increase (Heer, op. cit.). 

Most of the population policy measures implemented during the Soviet era remained 
valid up to the present times. Only the real value of the social transfers depreciated 
and, moreover, a large part of allowances has been paid with long delay or has not 
been paid at all. Mother gets a one-time payment of 148 Lei (US$1 was equal ap- 
proximately 9 Lei in 1998) after the childbirth, and in addition to the fully-paid ma- 
ternity leave of 56 days before and 56 days after the birth, women can take up to 18 
months of partly-paid maternity leave (in 1998, the average payment was only 26.8 
Lei per month). Mothers can spent another 18 months on unpaid maternity leave, 
which makes total of 3 years of a maternity leave after the birth with the reservation 
of their work place. However, this advantage is only theoretical, as many workplaces 
are lost or reorganised during this three years period. The provisions for single moth- 
ers as well as the provisions for the poor families with children aged from 1.5 to 16 
are negligible, reaching on average 9.3 Lei (US$1) per month (UNDP, 1998). 

The most important change of social policy is the proposed increase of the retirement 
age. Until 1998, the retirement age was 60 years for men and 55 years for women. 
Although the share of old people in Moldova is low in European context, there was 
the pressure from the World Bank and other international institutions, which called 
for the pension reforms. In 1998, the Moldovan Parliament ratified the law estab- 
lishing the increase of the retirement age by 0.5 years per year during the period 
1999-2008. At the end of the year 2008, the retirement age will be 60 years for 
women and 65 years for men. The difference of five years between men and women 
remained unchanged in favour of women, although post-soviet republics are coun- 
tries with the highest difference between life expectancy of men and women in the 
world (again, in favour of women). In 1996, women in Moldova had 7.5 years lon- 
ger life expectancy at birth than men. Paradoxically, the current level of male life 
expectancy at birth (62.9 years in 1996) is lower than proposed retirement age of 65 
years in 2008. 
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11.10 Summary 



Until the end of the 1980s, the demographic behaviour of Moldovans was rather tradi- 
tional: almost all men and women entered the marriage at an early age and almost 
all women had at least one, mostly two or three children. During the 1990s, the pat- 
terns did not change radically, but the levels of demographic processes did. Total 
fertility rate and total first marriage rate declined considerably, while the timing of 
births and marriages remained unchanged. The structure of births was changing 
slowly, the main trend being the increase of the proportion of extramarital births 
and the increase of the share of first births. Due to rather intensive emigration and 
steep decline of natural increase, the high population increase recorded till the end 
of the 1980s turned into moderate population decrease. The health care and health 
conditions of the population deteriorated since 1989 and life expectancy declined, 
although not as dramatically as in Russia. With the help of some international insti- 
tutions and organisations, sexual education was introduced, and expanded availabil- 
ity of modem contraceptives enabled to reduce high levels of induced abortion rates. 
Most of the recent demographic changes resulted from the serious decay of the quality 
of life, while the influence of Western cultural norms and behavioural patterns was 
negligible. 



11.10.1 Data Reliability 

Although most of the data used in the article is correct and reliable, we were con- 
fronted many times with incomplete or less authentic data. Some unreliability is 
caused by the incomplete data on the age stmcture of the population: the age stmc- 
ture was corrected after the 1989 population census, but large migration flows of the 
first half of the 1990s, which were not recorded in full, brought some inaccuracy to 
present official estimation of the population age and sex stmctures. 

Moreover, there was an important change in the recording of the population move- 
ment: until the end of the 1980s, statistical data was processed centrally for the whole 
Soviet Union and only since the independence of Moldova all the data has been pro- 
cessed in Moldova. Some of the currently available data covers therefore only short 
period between 1990 and 1996. Furthermore, due to some methodological changes, 
there are some inconsistencies between the figures for the 1980s and for the 1990s. 

While interpreting the data, we took the possibility of inaccuracy into consideration, 
however we did not comment some changes caused, in our opinion, by age stmc- 
ture incompleteness or by the changes of methodology, especially in the period 
1988-1990. For instance: the increase of the TFR between 1988 and 1989 despite 
decrease in the total number of births by 6 thousand (7%), the sudden increase of 
the fertility rate among young women aged 15-19 years in 1990 in parallel with the 
drop of fertility rates among women aged 25 years and over, etc. 
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Then, there is a problem of an ambiguous meaning of some data. For example, the 
data concerning female nuptiality (see, for instance. Council of Europe, op. cit.) indi- 
cates a very high level of female total first marriage rate. However, it may be the 
case that total marriage rate includes also data on remarriages. On the other hand, 
we know that data for the last few years (at least, for the years 1994-1996) indi- 
cates the real total first marriage rate. Finally, when there were concerns about data 
validity and reliability, we had to use estimates or to handle these data very care- 
fully. All data concerning abortions belongs to this category. 

Another problem was caused by the secession of Transdniestria. Until 1996, the data 
for Transdniestria was obtained by the Moldovan Department of Statistical and So- 
ciological Analysis through the Russian Institute for Statistics (Goskomstat) in 
Moscow. Up to April 1999, the data for Transdniestria for the years 1997 and 1998 
was not available. That is why our analysis mostly ends up with the year 1996. 



Notes 

1 . The research work of T. Sobotka and K. Zeman in Moldova was supported by 
the Open Society Fund, Prague. 
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Population Development in Poland 

Petra Vojtechovska 



12.1 Introduction 



Since the early 1 990s, Poland, similarly to other Eastern and Central European coun- 
tries, has experienced a rapid transformation in population development, which re- 
sulted first of all in the declining propensity to marry, declining fertility with increas- 
ing proportion of extramarital births, very slowly decreasing mortality and strongly 
increasing volume of international migration. The crucial changes in the demographic 
phenomena have been occurring in the course of the social and economic transfor- 
mation of society accompanied by high unemployment and growing poverty among 
selected groups of population. Hence, it may be argued that the changes in demo- 
graphic behaviour have been also inspired by major socio-economic pressures as 
well as by the present level of material well-being. 

Until the mid-1980s, Poland belonged to a group of countries characterised by high 
dynamics of population growth reaching 9%o per year. In the early 1 990s, the rate 
of annual population increase was 2.6%o. In 1995-1997, this rate has maintained a 
stable level and currently fetches below l%o that is the lowest increase during the 
whole post-war period (see Table 12.1). 



Table 12.1: Main Demographic Indicators, 1980-1997, selected years 



Year 


Average 

population 


Live 

births 


Deaths 


Natural 

increase 


Net 

migration 


Total 

increase 


Natural 

increase 


Net 

migration 


Total 

increase 




1,000 


Per 1 ,000 inhabitants 


1980 


35,578 


695.8 


353.2 


342.6 


-21.2 


321.4 


9.6 


-0.6 


9.0 


1985 


37,203 


680.1 


384.0 


296.1 


-18.9 


277.2 


7.9 


-0.5 


7.4 


1990 


38,119 


547.7 


390.3 


157.4 


-15.8 


141.6 


4.1 


-0.4 


3.7 


1991 


38,245 


547.7 


405.7 


142.0 


-16.0 


126.0 


3.7 


-0.4 


3.3 


1992 


38,365 


515.2 


394.7 


120.5 


-11.6 


108.9 


3.2 


-0.3 


2.9 


1993 


38,459 


494.3 


392.3 


102.0 


-15.4 


86.6 


2.6 


-0.4 


2.2 


1994 


38,544 


481.3 


386.4 


94.9 


-19.0 


75.9 


2.5 


-0.5 


2.0 


1995 


38,588 


433.1 


386.1 


47.0 


-18.2 


28.8 


1.2 


-0.5 


0.7 


1996 


38,618 


428.2 


385.5 


42.7 


-13.1 


29.6 


1.1 


-0.3 


0.8 


1997 


38,650 


412.7 


380.2 


32.5 


-11.8 


20.7 


0.9 


-0.3 


0.6 



Source: GUS, 1998a 
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12.2 Population and Its Structures 



12.2.1 Demographic Structure 

The population of Poland is demographically young, as compared to other Euro- 
pean populations. Median age stands at 31.8 years for men and at 35.3 years for 
women. Urban population is however older than the rural: median age for urban areas 
is 34.8 years and for rural -31.6. Figure 12.1 shows the structure of Poland’s popu- 
lation by sex, age and the place of residence as of 1 January 1998. The effects of 
the two world wars as well as imbalances in the birth rate have determined the high- 
ly irregular age composition. The cohort bom during the First World War, period of 
low natality, is now disappearing from the group of retirement age, but there was 
the notable decline of the birth rate during the Second World War, followed by high 
birth rate in the post-war period. The age pyramid also reflects a decrease in the 
number of births in the late 1950s and 1960s. The subsequent widening of the age 
pyramid represents the echo of the post-war baby boom. With a fall in birth rate in 
the mid-1980s, the base of the pyramid began to narrow again. 




400 300 200 100 0 100 200 300 400 

Population (1,000) 



I I □ Urban ■ Rural 

Figure 12.1: Age Pyramid on 1 January 1998 

Source: GUS, 1998a 



The changes of demographic behaviour occurred in the last decades have affected the 
age structure of population. The decreasing birth rate since the mid-1980s has re- 
duced the number of children in both absolute and relative terms. Between 1985 and 
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1997, the proportion of the population aged 0-14 fell from 25.6% to 21.1%. In ab- 
solute terms, it was a decrease of 1 .4 million. On the other hand, the size of the age 
group 15-59 had risen in the same period, reaching 62.7% of the total population in 
1997. The proportion of the population aged 60 and over increased too; in 1997, 
this age group represented 16.2%. The process of demographic ageing is undergo- 
ing both at the top and the base of the population pyramid. Between 1990 and 1997, 
the index of ageing rose steadily from 60. 1 to 76.7. In gender terms, female popula- 
tion has older age structure than the male population. 



Table 12.2: Population by Main Age Groups, 1980-1997, selected years^ 



Age 


1980 


1985 




1995 


1996 


1997 


group 


Total 


Male 


Female 




1,000 


0-14 


8,707 


9,558 


9,523 


8,678 


8,446 


8,170 


4,184 


3,985 


15-59 


22,304 


22,572 


22,933 


23,803 


23,990 


24,221 


12,110 


12,111 


60+ 


4,724 


5,211 


5,728 


6,129 


6,203 


6,269 


2,507 


3,763 


Total 


35,735 


37,340 


38,183 


38,609 


38,639 


38,660 


18,801 


19,859 




% 


0-14 


24.4 


25.6 


24.9 


22.5 


21.9 


21.1 


22.3 


20.1 


15-59 


62.4 


60.4 


60.1 


61.6 


62.1 


62.7 


64.4 


61.0 


60+ 


13.2 


14.0 


15.0 


15.9 


16.0 


16.2 


13.3 


18.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Index of 
ageing^ 


54.2 


54.5 


60.1 


70.6 


73.4 


76.7 


59.9 


94.4 



* As of 3 1 December of a given year 

^Population aged 60 and over as a percentage of population aged 0-14 
Sources: GUS, 1997 and 1998b 



The changes in the age structure have had, however, much more bearing on the 
economically active population. In 1990, for every 100 persons in the labour force, 
there were 74 dependent persons, while by 1997 this number has fallen to 68 (Table 
12.3). This was primarily due to the fall in the proportion of children in the popula- 
tion. Although the number of dependent older persons had risen by 1.5 for every 
100 economically active persons between 1990 and 1997, the number of dependent 
children declined by 7.3 at the same time (GUS, 1997 and 1998b). 

The sex structure of the population is affected both by biological factors in repro- 
duction and the influence of the environment. The slightly higher number of boys 
among new-born is gradually balanced out by the higher level of male mortality in 
all age groups. The number of males surpasses the number of females below age 40 
and vice versa above this age. Among people aged 60 and over, the number of women 
is significantly higher than that of men. In particular, among those aged 60-69, there 
were 127 women for every 100 men and among people aged 80 and over this num- 
ber rose as high as 235 in 1997. For several years, the sex ratio has maintained a con- 
stant level of about 105. The figure for urban population stands at 109, whereas the 
rural areas experience a biased situation (Table 12.4). 
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Table 12.3: Dependency Ratios and Index of Economic Burden, 1980-1997, selected 
years, per cent^ 







1985 


1990 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Dependency ratio T 


48.5 


50.9 


51.5 


47.0 


45.6 


44.2 


Dependency ratio iT 


19.9 


20.6 


22.3 


23.5 


23.7 


23.8 


Index of economic burden"^ 


68.5 


71.5 


73.9 


70.5 


69.3 


68.0 



* As of 3 1 December of a given year 

^Population aged 0-17 as a percentage of the working-age population (men aged 18-64, women aged 
18-59) 

^Old-age population (men aged 65+, women aged 60+) as a percentage of the working-age population 
(men aged 18-64, women aged 18-59) 

"^Population aged 0-17 and the old-age population (men aged 65+, women aged 60+) as a percentage of 
the working-age population (men aged 18-64, women aged 18-59) 

Sources: GUS, 1997 and 1998b 



As regards the structure of population by marital status, in 1995, more than one-fiflh 
of women aged 1 5 and over were single, 60% of them were married, 1 6% were wid- 
owed and 4% were divorced. In case of males, single men accounted for almost 30%, 
married males stood at about 65%, widowed and divorced at about 3% each (data 
from microcensus carried out in 1995). 



Table 12.4: Sex Ratio^ by Age Groups and Urban/Rural Settlement, 1997^, per cent 





Age group 


Total 


0 


15-29 


30-39 


40-19 


50-59 


60-69 


70-79 


80+ 




93.8 


96.1 


97.9 


101.6 




127.4 


169.8 


234.6 






93.7 


98.7 


105.5 


108.9 


113.8 


130.1 


175.5 


260.3 






93.9 


92.0 


86.6 


87.8 




123.3 


162.8 


207.4 


■99 



' Sex ratio indicates the number of women per 1 00 men of a given age group 
^As of 3 1 December 
Source: GUS, 1998a 



12.2.2 Ethnic and Religious Structure 

The population of Poland is quite homogeneous if measured by either nationality or 
religion. Although detailed data on the current distribution of the population by na- 
tionality is not available, some estimates can be provided on the basis of the existing 
data on membership in national and ethnic associations in Poland. It is assumed that 
Poles now make up about 95% of the population, while the remaining 5% is com- 
posed of minorities such as Germans, Ukrainians, Belarus, and Lithuanians. 

Similarly, data on the distribution of Poland’s population by religion affiliation is 
indirect. Estimates made by the Central Statistical Office show that the vast majority 
of people are members of the Roman Catholic Church (95.6% in 1997). These esti- 
mates are based on the number of persons baptised as Roman Catholics. Among other 
religions, the most important are Orthodox Church, Protestant Church, Greek Catho- 
lic Church and Jehovah Witnesses (GUS, 1998b). 
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12.2.3 Education, Labour Force Participation and Urbanisation 

In Poland, as in many other European countries, the educational attainment of women 
is now equal to that of men. In 1997, 1.1 million of men and 1.2 million of women 
aged 1 5 and over had completed university or an equivalent degree granting institu- 
tion. The similar situation was among persons with a secondary-level education. In 
absolute terms, 8.5 million men and 8.3 million women had completed secondary or 
basic vocational education (GUS, 1998b). As social and economic conditions chang- 
ed, education acquired value in itself. Not only did the number of students rise year 
by year but a growing number of private schools appeared at all levels of education. 
Recently, however, the reforms in economy have produced some financial barriers 
that may negatively affect the access to the education for the lower income strata 
of society. 

Labour force participation of men as well as women became very high in Poland fol- 
lowing the Second World War. Both genders, however, experienced decline in their 
labour force activity rates during the 1990s. In 1997, the labour force activity rate 
was 4.3% below the level of the 1992 and 7.9% below the level of 1988 (Table 12.5). 



Table 12.5: Labour Force Activity Rates‘, 1988-1997^ selected years, per cent 





1988 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 


65.3 


61.7 


61.2 


59.2 


58.4 


57.9 


57.4 


Male 


74.3 


70.0 


69.6 


67.0 


66.5 


65.9 


65.5 


Female 


57.0 


54.2 


53.6 


52.2 


51.1 


50.6 


50.0 



'Labour force activity rate indicates the total number of employed and registered unemployed persons as 
a percentage of population aged 1 5 and over 

^Data for 1988 is from the census, data since 1992 is based upon labour force surveys conducted in 
November of a given year 
Sources: GUS, 1993, 1997, 1998b 

As regards the distribution of employed persons by sectors of the national economy, 
27.4% worked in primary, 29.5% in secondary and remaining 43.1% in tertiary sec- 
tor in 1997 (GUS, 1998b). Unemployment was not reported until the beginning of 
the 1990s. The unemployment rate for 1990 showed a level of 6.5%, and it rose 
sharply thereafter. It peaked at 16.4% at the end of 1993. At that time, in absolute 
terms, almost 3 million people were without jobs. The following four years brought 
decline in both the number of unemployed persons and the rate but the latter was 
still as high as 10.5% at the end of 1997 (Table 12.6). 

In the 1990s, around 62 out of 100 Poles resided in towns or settlements, which had 
administrative status as urban areas, while the remainder resided in mral areas. The 
absolute number of urban dwellers at the end of 1997 was 23,925 thousand. In re- 
cent years, around 50% of the urban inhabitants and 30% of the whole population 
has been living in towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants but there is a tendency of 
the both proportions to decline slightly. Poland has only one city - the capital city 
of Warsaw — with a population over one million (GUS, 1998a). 
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Table 12.6: Registered Unemployed Persons and Unemployment Rate, 1990-1997^ 





1990 












1996 


1997 


Registered unemployed 
persons (1,000) 
Unemployment rate 


1,126 2,156 2,509 2,890 2,838 2,629 2,360 1,826 

6.5 12.2 14.3 16.4 16.0 14.9 13.2 11.9 



‘As of 3 1 December of a given year 

^Unemployment rate indicates number of registered unemployed persons as a percentage of the 
economically active population (excluding persons in active military service and employees of 
budgetary entities of the Ministry of National Defense and the Ministry of Interior and Administration) 
Sources: GUS, 1997 and 1998b 



12.3 Demographic Behaviour and Population Issues 



12.3.1 Family Formation and Dissolution 

The absolute number of marriages has been declining constantly since the early 
1980s. The trend towards fewer marriages has continued also in the 1990s, although 
the number of young persons reaching the legal marriage age was growing. Almost 
20% fewer marriages took place in 1996 than in 1990, but a slight increase was regis- 
tered in 1997. The changes in the number of first marriages, which represented about 
87% of newly-weds in the beginning of the 1980s, were the driving force behind 
the sizeable decrease in the total number of marriages: between 1990 and 1996, the 
number of marrying single people fell by 19% in relative and by 41 thousand in 
absolute terms (Table 12.7). 



Table 12.7: Main Indicators of Nuptiality, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Marriages (1,000) 


307.4 


266.8 


255.4 


207.1 


203.6 


204.8 


Crude marriage rate (%o) 


8.6 


7.2 


6.7 


5.4 


5.3 


5.3 


First marriages (1,000) 


268.8 


227.2 


218.5 


179.8 


177.2 


177.4 


Proportion of first marriages (%) 


87.5 


85.1 


85.6 


86.8 


87.0 


86.6 


Total first marriage rate - female 


0.89 


0.89 


0.90 


0.66 


0.64 


0.61 


Mean age at first marriage - female 


22.0 


22.1 


21.7 


22.1 


22.3 


22.5 



Sources: GUS, 1986 and 1998a; Council of Europe, 1998 



Before 1990, nuptiality of Poland’s population followed the traditional pattern char- 
acterised by the high proportion of people entering the first marriage and low mean 
age at first marriage. At the beginning of the 1990s, marriage pattern in Poland began 
to change. For females below age 50, the total first marriage rate dropped from 0.90 
in 1990 to only 0.61 in 1997. This means that if the 1997 level is maintained, it can 
be expected that 39% of women will reach age 50 without marrying. Mean age of 
females entering their first marriage rose slightly from 21.7 to 22.5 years during the 
period from 1990 to 1997 (Figure 12.2). 
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1980 1985 1990 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 



Figure 12.2: Total First Marriage Rate (TFMR) and Mean Age at First 
Marriage, 1980-1997, selected years, female 

Source: Council of Europe, op. cit. 



The majority of people marrying for the first time do so by the age 30. In 1997, 
about 87% of all single grooms were under the age 30, as were 94% of brides enter- 
ing their first marriage (Figure 12.3). The marriage rate of this group (aged under 
30) has therefore a major influence on the total level of nuptiality. The age-specific 
first marriage rates were highest below age 25 for women and at ages 20-29 for 
men. These rates moved distinctly downward in the early 1990s for both females and 
males (GUS, 1998a). 

The official data on consensual unions in Poland is not available and that from sur- 
veys is very limited. The Polish Fertility and Family Survey (FFS) carried out in 
1991 revealed that cohabitation was not very popular at the beginning of the 1 990s 
and the predominant choice was to start the partnership with marriage, without pre- 
test in consensual union (Holzer and Kowalska, 1997). Another survey conducted by 
Duch-Krzystoszek in 1989 showed that although only a tiny minority decided to 
cohabit, the Polish society had rather liberal attitude towards consensual unions 
(Duch-Krzystoszek, 1998). It is highly probable, nevertheless, that cohabitation was 
adopted by some groups of population in the 1990s.*The growing number of per- 
sons reaching the legal marriage age and continuously falling number of marriages 
at the same time suggest the evidence that consensual unions become more com- 
mon, leading to postponement or abandonment of the decision to marry. 

In 1993, the number of dissolved marriages exceeded the number of registered mar- 
riages for the first time in the post-war history of Poland. The balance remained 
negative in four successive years. In 1997, there were 10.1 thousand more marriage 
dissolutions than new marriages. The major reason behind the marriage dissolution 
remains the death of one spouse; the death of a husband is three times more frequent 
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cause of marriage dissolution than that of a wife. Only one-fifth of all marriage disso- 
lutions in 1997 occurred due to divorce (GUS, 1998a). 




-20 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 

Age group 



Figure 12.3: First Marriages by Sex and Age Group, 1997 

Source: GUS, 1998a 



Divorces are less frequent in Poland than in most other European countries. The 
absolute number of divorces peaked in 1984 (52.9 thousand) and then moved dis- 
tinctly down until 1993 when 27.9 thousand divorces were reported. After 1993, the 
number began to rise again, reaching 42.6 thousand in 1997, i.e. over 3 thousand 
more than in the previous year (see Table 12.8). The index of divorce has been ris- 
ing since 1993, both due to the fall in the number of marriages and rise in the num- 
ber of divorces. The crude divorce rate stood at 1.1 %o in 1997. The divorce rate 
differed significantly between urban and rural areas: the rate for rural areas was 
0.5%o, while that for urban areas reached 1.5%o. The balance between the numbers 
of contracted and dissolved marriages was highly negative in urban areas, but it 
remained positive in rural parts of the country. 



Table 12.8: Divorces, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 


1990 






1997 


Divorces (1,000) 


39.8 


49.1 


42.4 


38.1 


39.4 


42.5 


Crude divorce rate (%o) 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


Index of divorce^ 


13.0 


18.4 


16.6 


18.4 


19.4 


20.8 



* Divorces per 100 marriages 
Source: GUS, 1998a 



Age-specific divorce rate was the highest in the 20-24 age group for both sexes, 
followed by the 25-29 age group for men and the group aged less than 20 years for 
women. About 20% of marriages were terminated within the first four years of mar- 
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riage and 45% - during the first nine years. The main causes of divorce in Poland 
are: irreconciable differences between spouses, extramarital affair, alcohol abuse 
and objectionable relation towards family. The average number of children per di- 
vorced couple was 1.05 in 1997. This means that some 44.6 thousand children “lost” 
one of the parents through a divorce in that year. Only one-third of couples break- 
ing up their marriage in 1997 did not have children aged under 18, while 6.5% had 
three or more children (Figure 12.4). 



40.3 




0 1 2 3 4 + 

Number of cbitdron 



Figure 12.4: Divorces by Number of Children Aged Under 18, 1997 

Source: GUS, 1998a 



12.3.2 Fertility 

The number of births in Poland has been declining from the mid-1980s and this trend 
has been continuing during the transition period of the 1990s. In 1997, 415,166 chil- 
dren were bom, i.e. 25% less than in 1990, that being the lowest level in Poland 
since the Second World War (Table 12.9). Extramarital births are less common in 
Poland than in other European countries. Since the second half of the 1980s, how- 
ever, the proportion of births occurring outside marriage has been rising and this 
trend has accelerated in the 1990s. In 1997, 1 1% of all live births were outside mar- 
riage. In absolute terms, it was one-third more than in 1990. At the same time, the 
number of children bom to married women had fallen by 28% (GUS, 1986 and 
1998a). 

By 1990, the total fertility rate (TFR) had dropped below the replacement level. In 
order to reach the level required for population replacement in Polish conditions, 
there should be about 2.10-2.14 children per woman at the fertile age (Nowak, 
1999). Since 1990, the pace of decline has accelerated. In 1997, the TFR reached a 
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low of 1.5 children per woman (1.3 in urban and 1.8 in rural areas) and the net re- 
production level was of about 0.7 (0.6 in urban and 0.9 in rural areas). 



Table 12.9: Main Indicators of Fertility, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 








1997 


Total births (1,000) 


701.6 


685.3 


551.7 


436.3 


431.2 


415.2 


Live births (1,000) 


695.8 


677.6 


547.7 


433.1 


428.2 


412.6 


Stillbirths (1,000) 


5.8 


3.9 


3.9 


3.2 


3.0 


2.5 


Crude birth rate (%o) 


19.5 


18.2 


14.3 


11.2 


11.1 


10.7 


Live births outside marriage (1,000) 


33.2 


33.8 


34.0 


41.0 


43.5 


45.3 


Proportion of extramarital births (%) 


4.8 


5.0 


6.2 


9.5 


10.2 


11.0 


Total fertility rate 


2.28 


2.33 


2.04 


1.61 


1.58 


1.51 


Net reproduction rate 


1.07 


1.10 


0.97 


0.77 


0.75 


0.72 


Mean age of women at first birth 


23.0 


23.3 


23.0 


22.8 


22.9 


23.1 


Mean age of women at childbearing 


26.5 


26.4 


26.3 


26.9 


26.9 


26.9 



Sources: GUS, 1986 and 1998a; Council of Europe, op. cit. 



The decline of fertility in Poland reflected significant drop in fertility rates among 
all age groups of women (Table 12.10). The peak years of childbearing shifted from 
ages 25—29 after the Second World War to ages 20-24 in the 1960s. Recently, the 
rates for ages 20-24 and 25-29 have tended to be about equal. Since the pattern is 
still changing and the younger generation is expected to postpone marriage and 
childbearing, the peak may well move up again in coming years. The current trans- 
formation of the economic system may be motivating women to obtain more educa- 
tion and achieve a certain degree of economic stability before having a child. The 
shift of childbearing to a later age has raised the mean age of women at childbear- 
ing to 26.9 years in 1997, i.e. about 0.6 year more than in 1990 (Council of Europe, 
op. cit.) 



Table 12.10: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1990 and 1997, per 1,000 women 





Age group 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40^4 


45-49 


1990 


31.5 


165.2 


121.4 


58.6 


24.5 


6.2 


0.3 


1997 


19.5 


100.7 


100.0 


53.4 


22.3 


5.3 


0.2 


Index 1997/1990 (%) 


61.9 


61.0 


82.4 


91.1 


91.0 


85.5 


66.7 



Sources: GUS, 1991 and 1998a 



Figure 12.5 shows differences in the age-specific fertility rate (ASFR) in urban and 
rural areas. The curve illustrating the fertility behaviour of the rural population is 
higher and more skewed to the left than that of urban population. This indicates not 
only higher fertility of rural women but also the fact that the peak of childbearing in 
rural areas is in the age group 20-24, while that in urban areas is among women 
aged 25-29 (GUS, 1998a). 
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Figure 12.5: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1997 

Source: GUS, 1998a 



The age distribution of fertility is also affected by the parity of births. Since 1990, 
the proportion of first births had increased from 40% to 44% in 1997, while the pro- 
portion of the second, third and fourth child had fallen. In 1997, only 63% of women 
were expected to have at least one child, while this proportion was as high as 85% 
seven years ago. Of those already having one child, 75% were expected to have the 
second child in 1997. Only 22% of all women were expected to have the third child 
and 9% were expected to have the fourth child (Table 12.1 1). 

Until 1997, abortions were prohibited in Poland with the exception of cases when 
woman’s health was seriously endangered, there was a strong chance of a serious 
defect of a child or pregnancy was the result of a rape. In January 1997, the law was 
liberalised. It permitted to intemipt a pregnancy for social reasons. In May 1997, 
the Constitutional Tribunal stated that the amendment was unconstitutional and in 
December 1997, the Polish Parliament accepted the statement of the Tribunal. For 
the understandable reasons, data on induced as well as on spontaneous abortions is 
not available. 

As regards the methods of contraception, official data is also missing. It is worth 
reminding that 96% of the Polish population are Roman Catholics and the Roman 
Catholic Church accepts only natural methods of birth control and any other meth- 
ods treats as evilly. According to the findings of the FFS, most female respondents 
reported that they and their partners were using traditional methods. The most com- 
mon method was periodic abstinence, followed by withdrawal and then condoms. 
The proportions of women relying on the pill, the lUD or the diaphragm were very 
small. Quite a high proportion of respondents thought the question was too personal 
and did not give an answer (Holzer and Kowalska, op. cit.). It can be assumed that. 
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due to the increased information and availability, the modem methods of contracep- 
tion have become more spread in recent years. 



Table 12.11: Fertility Indicators by Birth Order, 1990 and 1997 





1990 


1997 


Birth order 


Birth order 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Total population (%) 


39.5 


32.1 


16.4 


6.7 


43.8 


30.7 


14.1 


6.0 


Urban population (%) 


42.6 


34.4 


15.0 


5.0 


48.4 


31.6 


12.2 


4.5 


Rural population (%) 


36.0 


29.4 


18.1 


8.6 


38.4 


29.7 


16.2 


7.8 


Parity-specific fertility rate 


0.850 


0.669 


0.309 


0.126 


0.629 


0.476 


0.223 


0.094 


Median age of mothers’ 


23.0 


26.4 


29.5 


31.6 


23.1 


26.7 


30.0 


32.4 



'Median age of mothers is the mean age of mothers at the birth of next child; exactly the half of mothers 
was in this age or over and the second half was below this age 
Sources: GUS, 1991 and 1998a 



12.3.3 Mortality 

In 1997, deaths numbered slightly over 380,000, i.e. about 10 thousand less than in 
1990. Almost two-thirds of this fall was due to the decline in infant mortality. The 
number of infant deaths fell by about 60% between 1990-1997, and the cmde death 
rate decreased from 10.2%o in 1990 to 9.8%o in 1997 (Table 12.12). 



Table 12.12: Mortality Indicators, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 




1995 






Deaths ( 1 ,000) 


353.2 


384.0 


390.3 


386.1 


385.5 


380.2 


Crude death rate (%o) 


9.9 


10.3 


10.2 


10.0 


10.0 


9.8 


Infant deaths (1,000) 


17.7 


15.1 


10.6 


5.9 


5.2 


4.2 


Infant mortality rate (%o) 


25.5 


22.0 


19.3 


13.6 


12.2 


10.2 



Sources: GUS, 1996 and 1998a 



The fall in the number of deaths led to a rise in life expectancy at birth and at older 
ages. Until the mid-1960s, life expectancy in Poland was increasing rapidly for both 
males and females. During the 1970s and 1980s, male life expectancy at birth re- 
mained stable and only in the early 1 990s did the situation begin to improve so that 
in 1997 it stood at 68.5 years. For females, the life expectancy increased only slightly 
during the 1970s and 1980s. The upward trend continued in the 1990s, reaching 
77.0 years in 1997 (Table 12.13). The total rise in life expectancy at birth between 
1 990 and 1 997 was 2.2 years for men and 1 .8 for women. At the moment, however, 
the life expectancy in Poland is 4-5 years lower than that in the developed countries 
of Western and Northern Europe. The most often mentioned reasons for the rela- 
tively high level of mortality in Poland are the low standard of living, harmful ad- 
dictions (high consumption of alcohol and smoking), unhealthy nutrition habits and 
deterioration of the environment (Boleslawski, 1997). An important feature of mor- 
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tality in Poland is the mortality gap between the sexes: the difference in life expec- 
tancy at birth between males and females amounted to 8.5 years in 1997. 



Table 12.13: Life Expectancy by Sex and Age, 1985-1997, selected years 



Age 






1990 


1996 


1997 






Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Difference 


0 


66.86 


75.33 


66.24 


75.24 


68.12 


76.57 


68.45 


76.99 


8.54 


15 


53.63 


61.83 


53.07 


61.84 


54.33 


62.66 


54.46 


62.94 


8.48 


30 


39.54 


47.16 


39.11 


47.16 


40.18 


47.95 


40.35 


48.23 


7.88 


45 


26.32 


32.94 


26.05 


32.97 


26.89 


33.66 


27.10 


33.91 


6.81 


60 


15.31 


19.90 


15.33 


19.96 


15.93 


20.52 


16.13 


20.80 


4.67 



Source: GUS, 1998a 



Since the beginning of the 1990s, there has been a decrease in the level of mortality 
for both men and women in all age groups. Comparison of the indices of mortality by 
sex and age between 1990 and 1997 indicates that there was a drop of 10% to 20% 
for men aged 20-39 and women aged 25-44 and a lesser fall - for other age groups. 

Although the level of mortality is considerably higher in Poland than in most other 
developed countries, the main causes of death are the same. In 1996, cardiovascular 
diseases were responsible for about 50% of all deaths, while about 21% of deaths 
were caused by malignant or other neoplasm and about 7% - by accidents, injuries or 
poisoning. Thus, it is realistic to assume that a reduction in the mortality from car- 
diovascular diseases may significantly improve the general mortality in the future. 
Specific mortality rates by sex, age group and cause of death are higher for males 
than for females: two to four times as high for circulatory diseases in the group 
between 15 and 69 years and twice as high for cancer between 55 and 79 years. 
During the 1 990s, deaths from cancer were still rising, whereas there was a slight 
downward trend in the level of mortality due to circulatory diseases (Table 12.14). 

Nevertheless, the positive changes in mortality from circulatory diseases are coun- 
terbalanced by an increase in mortality due to not specified causes. Mortality for 
such an extended group of causes represented 53% of total mortality for males and 
65% for females in 1996 (Boleslawski, op. cit.). 

The fall in the level of mortality in the 1 990s - measured by the rise in life expec- 
tancy at birth — was linked with the continuing reduction in infant mortality. It ex- 
perienced a decline to the level of only 10.2 infant deaths per 1,000 live births in 
1997 (Figure 12.6), 7.4 of which occurred in the first 28 days of a child’s life. How- 
ever, the rate is still almost three times as high as that of the Scandinavian countries 
(GUS, 1998a). 
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Table 12.14: Deaths by Sex and Cause of Death, 1980-1996, selected years, per 100,000 
inhabitants 



Year 


Cancer 


Circulatory 

diseases 


Respiratory 
1 diseases 


Accidents and 
poisonings 




Male 


1980 


271 


725 


103 


129 


1985 


290 


741 


103 


121 


1990 


304 


760 


76 


132 


1995 


320 


723 


63 


122 


1996 


322 


714 


66 


116 




Female 


1980 


200 


751 


58 


45 


1985 


202 


782 


56 


47 


1990 


210 


797 


41 


48 


1995 


219 


758 


36 


47 


1996 


221 


756 


41 


45 



Source: Boleslawski, op. cit. 




Figure 12.6: Infant Mortality Rate, 1980-1997 

Source: GUS, 1998a 



12.3.4 International Migration 

Poland has been a country or territory of emigration since the middle of the nineteenth 
century and ever since 1960, emigration has greatly exceeded immigration. Official 
Polish statistics provide information only on permanent change of residence by Poles 
or foreigners. It is well known, however, that many Poles leave the country as tern- 
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porary emigrants to become long-term or permanent emigrants later. Polish statis- 
tics do not have precise information on the extent of this type of emigration. 

One factor traditionally contributing to emigration is the “brain drain”. However, 
the 1 990s have seen a distinct reduction of the emigration of persons with higher 
education. It is estimated that about 4.3 thousand of highly educated persons left 
Poland at that time, i.e. four times less than in the 1980s. The proportion of emi- 
grants with higher education was 5% in the end of the 1980s but decreased to 1.5% 
in 1997 (Nowak, 1998). The number of emigrants with secondary school education 
has also decreased, although to a lesser degree. The official figures show that Poles 
leave the country for permanent residence mainly in Germany, United States, Canada, 
Austria, Sweden and France (GUS, 1998a). 

In addition, an influx of people into Poland began after 1990, and in 1997 the number 
of immigrants reached the highest level since 1960. During 1990-1997, about 51.6 
thousand persons arrived to Poland for permanent stay, which is three times more 
than in the whole decade of the 1980s (Table 12.15). Among immigrants, the most 
frequent countries of origin were Germany, United States, Canada and France (‘re- 
turning migrants’), with countries that were formerly part of the Soviet Union tak- 
ing on an increasing significance (Ukraine, Russian Federation, Belarus). A rise in 
illegal immigration has been observed in the 1990s as well. In the period 1990-1997, 
a negative total net migration increased to an average between 1 0 and 20 thousand 
persons a year (Nowak, 1998). Due to a small natural increase observed in the last 
decade, international migration has become a factor bearing a substantial impact on 
population development. 



Table 12.15: International Migration, 1981-1997, selected years, in thousands 



Period/year 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Net migration 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1981-1985 


6.6 


120.1 


-113.5 


-51.6 


-61.9 


1986-1990 


10.6 


146.8 


-136.2 


-63.3 


-72.9 


1991-1995 


32.5 


112.7 


-80.2 


-39.6 


-40.6 


1995 


8.1 


26.3 


-18.2 


-9.0 


-9.2 


1996 


8.2 


21.3 


-13.1 


-6.7 


-6.4 


1997 


8.4 


20.2 


-11.8 


-5.9 


-5.9 



Source: Nowak, 1998 



12.4 Government Programmes and Policies 



In recent years, activities of governmental institutions have focused on social fields 
touching upon population-related issues, in particular: social protection, social insur- 
ance, family allowance, health-care programmes, educational programmes in con- 
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nection with unemployment and vocational training, targeted programmes for the 
disabled and so on. 

The beginning of the social and economic transformation in Poland was accompa- 
nied by increasing unemployment and the rise in the proportion of population living 
in poverty. One of the most important tasks of the new government was, therefore, 
to create a more effective social protection system. The ideology behind the concept 
of social protection was to prevent people falling into or remaining in poverty re- 
sulting from the loss of a job, low income, shrinking of social infrastructure or oc- 
casional (imexpected) events. Within this system, series of measures have been adopt- 
ed that are directed at creating decent living conditions for those individuals and 
families who cannot care for themselves. The Social Protection Act has been amended 
several times since its implementation in 1991. Among the most important amend- 
ments was the enlargement of the role of local governments (Golinowska, 1996; 
Rajkiewicz, 1997). 

The transformation of the social insurance system in the 1 990s focused mostly on 
the pension reform. After long debates, the new pension system was introduced at 
the beginning of 1999. It is a three-pillar system, starting from insurance principles. 
The system is self-financing and the amount of pension is related to the length of con- 
tributing period and amount of premiums. The first pillar is represented by obligatory 
premiums to the State Social Insurance Fund. The second pillar is an obligatory insur- 
ance in private pension funds, under surveillance of the state, based on the principle 
of the capitalisation of premiums. The third pillar is a voluntary insurance through 
private insurance companies. Importantly, there is a different social insurance sys- 
tem for farmers in Poland. Long-term benefits, like old-age or disability pensions, are 
administered by the Pension Fund, which is almost fully subsidised from the state 
budget (Woycicka, 1999). 

The period 1990-1997 witnessed many changes in family allowance. In 1995, family 
allowance was excluded from the social insurance system and re-established as a 
grant provided by the social protection system (and, therefore, financed from the 
state budget). The same amendment established the family allowance as a means- 
tested benefit. It is paid only to families, in which the income per family member 
does not exceed 50% of the average working income in the national economy, beyond 
which the allowance is cancelled. The allowance is related to the number of chil- 
dren in the family, irrespective of the age of a child. In 1996, the valorisation mech- 
anism was introduced. It enables the adjustment of the real value of the family allow- 
ance to changes in prices of consumer goods and services (Klos and Szymahczak, 
1997). 

The necessity of a reform in the financial system of health care in Poland became 
clear as early as at the beginning of the 1980s. Already then, it was obvious that the 
distribution of financial resources from the state budget, based on the infrastructure 
criterion, i.e. the number of beds and medical personnel, made any changes in the 
organisational system impossible. However, most of the activities aimed to reorgan- 
ise the health care system began only ten years later, i.e. at the beginning of the 
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1990s, along with the whole societal transformation. The new system of health care 
based on health insurance was introduced in January 1999. Parallel changes in the 
financial system, the transformation of the organisational system has been under 
way. Up to now, most improvements have occurred in the basic health care; con- 
tracting of health services; introduction of a health service register; restructuring of 
hospitals; and formation of independent public health care institutions (Golinowska, 
op. cit.; Rajkiewicz, op. cit.). 

After the political upheaval of 1989, the situation on the Polish labour market chang- 
ed virtually overnight. Unemployment, previously almost non-existent, began to rise 
sharply. Initially, the state employment policy was rather passive, and its basic in- 
strument was unemployment benefits. Only from 1993 onwards, different govern- 
mental measures did enable to support the formation of new job opportunities, to 
maximise the incentive of the unemployed to seek a job, to minimise demotivating 
effects of unemployment benefits, to adjust the educational system to requirements 
of the labour market, to solve structural unemployment by training programmes, and 
so on. An important element was a differentiated approach to young unemployed 
(up to 1 8 years), unemployed with dependent children and unemployed in the pre- 
retirement age. Special regulations were also introduced in regions strongly affected 
by structural unemployment (Golinowska, op. cit.). 

One of the social groups strongly affected by unemployment were disabled persons. 
In 1995, the unemployment rate among the disabled reached 16.9%, which was more 
than 2 points higher than that among the whole population. The coordination of activ- 
ities that could help disabled persons resulted in the establishing of the State Dis- 
abled Persons’ Rehabilitation Fund at the beginning of the 1990s. Besides job op- 
portunities for disabled, the Fund supports their therapeutic, social and cultural re- 
habilitation. It encourages entrepreneurs to modify working environment and condi- 
tions so that are accessible and suitable for disabled persons, subsides the produc- 
tion of rehabilitation aids, modernises sanatoriums, and so on (Rajkiewicz, op. cit.). 



12.5 Population Projection up to 2020 



The information presented in this section is derived from the population projection 
made by the Central Statistical Office in 1996, which is accepted as the official 
population projection for Poland until the year 2020. The projection is based on 
assumptions that fertility will be below the replacement level, that life expectancy at 
birth for both sexes will gradually increase, while net external migration will stay at 
the same level. Population increase will be determined by a gradual increase in the 
number of births, due mainly to a larger number of females in fertile age, which has 
been growing for the several past years. Modest intensity of increase in births team- 
ed up with enhanced life expectancy at birth means that a rapid process of popula- 
tion ageing may be expected (Boleslawski and Marciniak, 1997). 
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With these assumptions, natural increase would be positive (slightly over 2%o annu- 
ally) in the period from 1996 to 2020 and the number of Poland’s population would 
increase from 38.6 to 40.7 million (Table 12.16). Considerable changes will take 
place in the proportion of population by major age groups. The drop of births ob- 
served in the 1990s will result in a decreased number of the population aged under 
18 (the pre-working age population). Its percentage share will fall from 27.6% in 
1996 to 23.6% in 2020. The working-age population will be determined by an in- 
flux of numerous generations bom during demographic baby boom of the early 
1980s. Despite their volume, these generations will not compensate a large outflow 
of population to the retirement age. In the years 1996-2020, the proportion of the 
post-working age population (males aged 65 and over, females aged 60 and over) 
will grow from 14% to 19.4%. It is assumed that during this period the number of 
the post- working age population will rise almost by 50%. In absolute terms, this 
increase will be 2.6 million, i.e. from 5.4 million in 1996 to 7.9 million in 2020. The 
foreseen changes will have a strong impact on population ageing, which will con- 
tinue to be a serious social and economic challenge to society in the beginning of 
the next century. 



Table 12.16: Population Projection up to 2020, selected years 





Assumptions 


Expected numbers and structures 


Year 


TFR 


Life expectancy 
at birth 


Population 

(1,000) 


Proportions of population 
at certain age (%) 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Pre- 

working' 


Working^ 


Post- 

working^ 




1.74 


68.0 


76.4 


18,878 


19,976 


38,854 


24.8 


60.8 


14.4 




1.93 






19,184 


20,307 


39,491 


23.1 


62.5 


14.4 




1.92 


70.0 


77.4 


19,538 


20,647 


40,185 


23.1 


61.7 


15.2 


KiiiM 


1.93 






19,765 


20,838 


40,603 


23.9 


58.9 


17.2 


2020 i 


1.92 


72.0 


78.4 


19,828 


20,866 


40,694 


23.6 


57.0 


19.4 



'Population aged 0-17 years 

^Include males aged 18-64 years and females aged 18-59 years 
^Include males aged 65 years and over and females aged 60 years and over 
Source: Boleslawski and Marciniak, op. cit. 



12.6 Conclusion 



At the end of 1997, the population of Poland stood at 38,660 thousand people. The 
ratio of population increase bottomed at about 0.5%o (population growth by about 
21 thousand) and broke long-time records as the lowest value during the whole 
post-war period. This has been largely determined by past and recent population 
trends, particularly decline in the natural increase of population reinforced by nega- 
tive external net migration. 
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The number of births has been declining constantly since the mid-1980s and the 
trend toward fewer births has continued also during the period of economic trans- 
formation in the 1990s. Total fertility rate fell to only 1.51 children per woman in 
1997. The decline in total fertility rate has been accompanied by an improvement in 
life expectancy. During 1990 and 1997, life expectancy at birth rose by 2.2 years 
for males and by 1.8 years for females. The continuing decline was observed also in 
relation to the infant mortality rate that is usually considered as a synthetic indicator 
of the improvement in the health situation of the population. 

Undoubtedly, all the above-mentioned demographic phenomena will encourage chang- 
es in a long-term perspective. The population projection indicates that although until 
2020 Poland is not threatened by depopulation, the number of population will rise 
only slightly. It is supposed that due to an increased number of females in reproduc- 
tive age, the nearest future will bring about an increased number of births. Never- 
theless, it is unlikely that Poland will achieve the level of population replacement 
(2.10 children per woman) until 2020. Apart from changed reproductive behaviour 
(less births), favourable trends in mortality and influx of numerous baby boom gen- 
erations bom in the early 1950s to retirement age will contribute to the ageing of 
Poland’s population. The socio-economic pressure exerted by the elderly on the 
economically active population may therefore become a major demographic chal- 
lenge to the Polish society in the next few decades. 
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Recent Demographic Development in Romania 

Cornelia Mure^an and Traian Rotariu 



13.1 Introduction 



Romania represents one of the middle-range European countries, both concerning 
its geographical surface (237.5 thousand square kilometres) and its number of in- 
habitants (22,581,862 people on 1 January 1997). Since 1990, similarly to the other 
countries of Eastern and Central Europe, Romania has been going through a transi- 
tion from an authoritarian communist regime to a democratic society. It has been a 
period of large socio-economic changes, with definite consequences for a demo- 
graphic development. The liberalisation of abortion and of the use of contraceptives, 
dismantling of the legal barriers for emigration and mobility within the country, 
the introduction of easier divorce procedures are only several of the factors with di- 
rect and immediate influence over the demographic phenomena. To all these should 
be added the profound changes in the way people live as a result of acquired access 
to Western mass culture and more and more frequent contacts with people of other 
countries. 

At the same time, people of Romania withstand the material difficulties and the fhis- 
trations of transition. After more than 1 0 years since the fall of the communist rule, 
the country witnesses an inferior economic standard to that of 1989, while the gov- 
ernment cannot ensure to the people the social protection offered by the previous 
regime, particularly a guaranteed work-place and wage as well as homes for young 
families. The general state of the society can be characterised, in short, as materially 
difficult, spiritually uncomfortable, and without a clear vision of how to solve the 
main problems. 

This state of the society has been producing general and specific factors with an 
indirect or direct influence over the demographic behaviour, and has resulted in 
stagnation, if not deterioration, of mortality, in a severe decline in fertility and birth 
rate, in a rise in emigration of the population (particularly those who are qualified 
and of young ages), and a weakened stability of the family institution. All together, 
these factors have contributed to a demographic decline, that had begun in 1990, 
when the net migration was negative (very high for that year) and could not be com- 
pensated for by the natural increase of the population, and continued on a new level 
in 1992, when the natural increase was also negative (Figure 13.1). 
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Figure 13.1: Population Growth (1870-1998) and Prospects (1999-2020) 

Source: based on NCS data 



13.2 Population Structures 



13.2.1 Sex Structure 

As of 1 July 1997, the proportion of women in the population of Romania was 51%, a 
level that had not been recorded since right after the post-war years. Indeed, 
because of the war causalities, the proportion of women rose to 5 1 .7% in 1948, then 
continuously decreased until the 1970s, where it remained stable for almost two 
decades at the level of 50.7%. Since 1992, there has been an increase of this propor- 
tion, which will probably continue due to the two factors: first, the decrease in the 
number of births (and, consequently, a smaller contribution to the population of the 
young ages, where males predominate); and second, the increase of the gap between 
the male and female average life expectancies in favour of the latter. 

These influences are very clear with regard to the natural increase of the population. 
Between 1990 and 1996, the contribution of the male sex to the natural increase of 
the population was negative (-68,000 people), while the female influence was posi- 
tive (+3,000 people). Consequently, due to different contributions during this pe- 
riod, the net difference between the numbers of the two sexes increased by more 
than 100,000 people (Ghetau, 1997). The external migration presented effects of the 
opposite direction, since the migratory activity of females during the same period of 
time was a little higher than that of males (-124,000 compared to -1 10,000). There- 
fore, the external migration was not a factor of defeminisation, but rather the contrary. 
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For the population of Romania, the demographic analyses of the rural and urban areas 
are extremely relevant, because the proportion of rural area is very high (about 45%). 
In contrast to common belief, the urban population is more feminised (51.5%) than 
the rural one (50.3%). The analysis of the sex structure by age groups reveals that 
the above phenomenon is mainly the result of the large differences in young adult 
ages (20-39), where the proportion of females in the rural area is lower, which can 
be explained by a more intense rural-urban migration of women. 



13.2.2 Age Structure 

The age structure represents a major component of the population also because of 
its social implications: it determines many features and characteristics of a society’s 
way of life, beginning with the economic consumption and ending with cultural 
behaviour and mentalities. On 1 January 1997, the structure of the Romanian popu- 
lation by age groups was as shown in Table 13.1. 



Table 13.1: Population by Age Groups on 1 January 1997, per cent 





0-14 


15-29 


30-44 


45-59 


60+ 


Total 


Percentage 


19.6 


25.8 


19.6 


17.1 


17.9 


100.0 



Source; based on NCS data 



If we analyse the age structure over time, the increase of the proportion of the aged 
population and a decline of the proportion of the young population appear in a strik- 
ing manner. At present, this process may be explained by the decrease of the birth 
rate. The comparison of the proportions of the three large age groups across the 
censuses (Table 13.2) gives us the dynamics of the age structure of the population 
from 1930 to 1992. 



Table 13.2: Age Structure According to the Census, 1930-1992, selected years, per cent 



Age group 


1930 


1956 


1966 


1977 


1992 


0-14 


33.5 


27.5 


26.0 


25.7 


22.7 


15-59 


59.1 


62.6 


61.7 


60.5 


60.9 


60+ 


7.4 


9.9 


12.3 


13.8 


16.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: based on NCS data 



Table 13.2 shows that the proportion of the aged population (60 years and over) has 
grown from 7.4% in 1930, to 16.4% in 1992, and 17.9% in 1997. While in 1930 for 
every elderly person there were almost 8 active-age persons (the old age dependency 
ratio), in 1966 there were only 5, and in 1997 only 3.5, respectively. For the young 
population, the evolution is however reversed. The measures adopted in 1966, which 
are considered to be the beginning of the pronatalist policy of the Ceau§escu regime, 
managed until 1985 to contain the decline of the proportion of the young popula- 
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tion. However, afterwards a decline resumed again, leading to a diminished propor- 
tion of the young population of only 19.6% in 1997 (NCS, 1996). 




Figure 13.2: Age Pyramid on 1 January 1997 

'The First World War 
^The Second World War 
^Liberalisation of abortion (1957) 

® Abortion banned (1966) 

‘^Measures against abortion (1974) 

°New measures against abortion (1984) 

^Legalisation of abortions (1989) 

Source: based on NCS data 

These two trends demonstrate the shift of the social burden from the young to the 
elderly population. The age group 15-59 for a long period of time held a constant 
proportion of a little over 60%. In the near future, we may witness an increase of 
this proportion, since the youngest sub-group aged 15-29 at present contains practi- 
cally a quarter of the population of Romania. In other words, in the short run, age- 
ing will not rise to problematic figures. Due to the relatively stable proportion of the 
population of working age in recent years, the age dependency ratio (the share of 
young and old people in per cent of the working-age population) holds constant at 
59.5%. 

The significant differences in the process of ageing distinguish the rural and urban 
areas. The common belief that the rural population is more aged than the urban is 
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clearly confirmed by the statistics. The dynamics of the proportion of the aged pop- 
ulation (60 years and over) across the censuses is presented in Table 13.3. 



Table 13.3: Proportion of Population Aged 60 or Over, 1930-1997, selected years, 
rural and urban population, per cent 



Population 




1956 




1977 


1992 


1997 




7.2 


9.3 


10.9 


11.5 


11.6 


13.0 




7.4 




13.3 


16.7 


22.1 


23.8 



Source: based on NCS data 



The data shows that the divergence in the pattern of ageing between the rural and 
urban populations started in the 1950s, during the first stage of industrialisation. In 
the beginning, the differences were low, because the higher fertility of the mral 
population compensated for the loss in births due to migration. In the later years, 
the differences in the process of ageing became more pronounced, when the fertility 
levels of the two populations converged and the structural deficit of the rural popu- 
lation grew. As a result, in 1 997, the proportion of aged people in rural areas was 
almost twice as large as the proportion of elderly in urban areas (23.8% and 13%, 
respectively) (NCS, 1996). 



13.2.3 Ethnic Composition 

Since the origin of the Romanian national state, the population of Romania has been 
composed of many ethnic groups. Along with Romanians, who were always a ma- 
jority, there have lived Hungarians and Germans. Over time, the proportion of Ro- 
manians has increased. It happened not because of their higher fertility, but, first, 
due to the emigration of minorities, especially Germans, Jews, and most recently of 
Hungarians; and second, due to the process of assimilation (more exactly, through 
the many interethnic marriages in which children declare themselves as Romanians). 
According to the 1992 census, 20,408,542 persons (89.5% of the total population) 
identified themselves as Romanians (NCS, 1992). 

Since 1930, the proportion of the German and Jewish ethnic groups has declined to 
their almost complete disappearance. The proportion of Hungarians has diminished 
too. At the same time, after experiencing a period of decline from the 1930s till the 
1960s, the ethnic group of Gypsies, since the 1970s, has been growing in absolute 
and relative term (Table 13.4). At the last census, this minority has occupied the 
second place, after the Hungarians, with 401,087 persons (1.8% of the total popula- 
tion). Their proportion has almost doubled between the last two censuses, because 
their number has grown, and also because they have changed the criteria for declar- 
ing themselves as Gypsies. However, it is frequently noted that their number is un- 
derestimated. According to some experts, a more accurate number may be around one 
million (Mure§an, 1994; Zamfir and Zamfir, 1993). 
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Table 13.4: Population by Ethnic Groups According to the Censuses Between 1930 and 
1992 





1930 


1956 


1966 


1977 


1992 




















% 


Romanians 


11,118 


77.8 


14,997 


85.8 


16,746 


87.7 


18,997 


88.1 


20,408 


89.5 


Hungarians 


1,423 


10.0 


1,588 


9.1 


1,620 


8.5 


1,713 


7.9 


1,625 


7.1 


Germans 


634 


4.4 


385 


2.2 


383 


2.0 


349 


1.6 


120 


0.5 


Jewish 


452 


3.2 


146 


0.8 


43 


0.2 


25 


0.1 


9 


0.0 


Gypsy 


243 


1.7 


104 


0.6 


64 


0.3 


227 


1.1 


401 


1.8 


Others 


411 


2.9 


270 


1.5 


248 


1.3 


249 


1.2 


247 


1.1 


Total 


14,281 


100.0 


17,490 


100.0 


19,103 


100.0 


21,560 


100.0 


22,810 


100.0 



Source: based on NCS data 



13.3 Processes of Population Reproduction 



13.3.1 Fertility 

The total fertility rate shows a firm and rapid decrease in the number of children per 
woman. While in 1985 a woman had on average 2.26 live births, since the begin- 
ning of the 1 990s, this indicator has continuously been lower than the level of gen- 
eration replacement, that is 1.83 children per woman in 1990 and only 1.29 - in 
1996 (NCS, 1996). 

The high levels of fertility during the period 1967-1989 may be attributed to the 
pronatalist measures of the previous communist regime, namely strict policy of 
forbidding abortion and restriction of access to contraceptives (Mure^an, 1996a). 
After the abolishment of the restrictive legislation at the end of 1989, a decrease in 
the number of live births was expected. This expectation, however, should have taken 
into account the fact that the generations that were bom immediately after the de- 
cree of 1966, which banned abortions, had entered the childbearing age on the 
threshold of the 1980s-1990s. The 1990s had been characterised by the changes in 
the timing of the births (Mure§an, 1997), and thus the completed fertility may re- 
cover in the future. 

Taking into account that the mean age at childbearing in 1985 and during 1990-1996 
was about 25 years, it is reasonable to analyse the fertility of the generations of 
women who were of that age in the periods when the changes in reproductive be- 
haviour supposedly took place. We have therefore chosen three years as the refer- 
ence points: the year 1990 as the beginning of the rapid decline in fertility, a more 
recent year - 1995, and 1985 as a year belonging to the “childbearing” period not 
very distant in time. These calendar years correspond, conforming to our criteria, to 
the generations of women bom in 1960, 1965, and 1970, respectively. 
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As Figure 13.3 indicates, the generations bom in 1960 and 1965 have almost the same 
intensity of fertility during the first years of reproductive age (around 68%o for the 
age group 15-19 years and 188%o for the age group 20-24 years), but the former 
one continued to give birth to relatively more children than the latter one, under the 
constraining effect of the pronatalist measures. The generation bom in 1970 accom- 
plishes only 70% of the fertility of the first two groups, with no sign that the post- 
poned births will recuperate in the following years. 



2S0 



-O- Generation 1960 
-C>- Generation 1965 
-it- Generation 1970 




Figure 13.3: Age-specific Fertility Rates of the Female Generations Born 
in 1960, 1965 and 1970 

Source: based on NCS data 



13.3.2 Birth Order 

Another indicator that cannot be ignored is the ideal model of fertility and its evolu- 
tion over time. The decreasing fertility of couples, under the influence of changes in 
behaviour and economic factors, took also the form of an increase in the proportion 
of live births of the first birth order (from 38% in 1985, to 44% in 1990, and 54% in 
1996). Although the proportion of children of the second birth order decreased from 
32% in 1985 to 28% in 1996, it was not significant as compared to the decline in 
the number and proportion of the third-order births. 

To identify the main factors underlying the fertility decline, we have studied the 
proportional distribution of mothers who have had another child (Figure 13.4). 

Figure 13.4 illustrates the effect of the legislative measures on the families’ repro- 
ductive behaviour throughout the 1960s-1980s. During 1974-1984, the third births 
were not influenced by pronatalist measures as much as the second ones. On the 
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contrary, the periods 1967-1973 and 1984-1989 witnessed an increase in the prob- 
abilities of having a further child. After a severe decrease in the probability of hav- 
ing second and third child after 1990, a recovery of the al curve started in 1993, 
followed then by a continuous decline of the a2 curve. This proves that the preferred 
model of present-date families in Romania is to have one or two children. 




Figure 13.4: Probabilities of Having a Further Child in a Cross-sectional 
Perspective, 1961-1996 

al shows the probability of having a second child 
a2 shows the probability of having a third child 
Source: based on NCS data 



The longitudinal analysis based on the 1 992 census data provides further evidence 
about the changes in the contribution of the different birth orders to the completed 
fertility of female generations bom between 1915 and 1960. Figure 13.5 shows the 
contribution of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd and higher birth orders to the formation of the 
completed fertility. The decline in the births of the third and higher orders and the 
unchanged contribution of the births of the first birth order (around 0.9 live births 
per 1,000 women) and of the second birth order (around 0.6 live births per 1,000 
women) are quite visible for these generations. 

There have been a lot of discussions concerning the significantly higher fertility of the 
Gypsy population in Romania. Because the census data enables to analyse the com- 
pleted fertility of the generations bom between 1915 and 1960 by ethnic groups, it is 
possible to outline the ethnic differences in fertility as well. As Figure 13.6 demon- 
strates, they grew up in time. The generation of Gypsy women bom in 1960 has 
completed fertility of 2 more children than the Romanian or Hungarian women of 
the same generation, while the Gypsy women bom in 1915 averaged only 1 child 
more than the Romanian women, and 1.5 children more than the Hungarian women. 
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Generation 

Figure 13.5: Contribution of 1st, 2nd, 3rd and Higher Birth Orders to the 
Completed Fertility of Female Generations Born Between 1915 and 1960 

Source: authors’ calculations based on NCS data 




Figure 13.6: Completed Fertility of Female Generations Born Between 
1915 and 1960 by Ethnic Group 

Source: authors’ calculations based in NCS data 
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13.3.2 Marriage and Fertility 

Until the 1990s, most of the births in Romania occurred within marriage (around 
95%). During the last years, an increase in the number of births outside marriage, 
along with a decline in the number of marriages, have taken place. The proportion 
of births outside marriage rose from 15% in 1992 to almost 21% in 1996. More af- 
fected, paradoxically, was the rural area, with 60% of the total 48 thousand live 
births outside marriage in 1996. 

The analysis of the increasing proportion of extramarital births should also consider 
the increase in the proportion of people who have never married. For example, in 
1977, the proportion of never-married women aged over 20 was 8%, while in 1992 
this proportion was 9%. Despite the fact that in 1992, the last census year, the large 
post- 1966 generations have entered the time of family formation, the traditional 
gender difference of approximately three years between mean age at marriage of 
men and women did not hold because of the decreasing number of people getting 
married. 



Table 13.5: Mean Age of Women at Marriage and at Childbearing, 1985-1996, 
selected years 





1985 


1990 


1991 








1995 


1996 


Mean age at marriage 


24.3 


23.7 


23.7 


23.8 


23.8 


24.1 


24.5 


24.5 


Mean age at first 
marriage 


22.0 


22.0 


22.0 


22.1 


22.2 


22.4 


22.8 


22.8 


Mean age at childbearing 


25.3 


25.5 


25.0 


24.8 


24.7 


24.9 


25.0 


24.8 


Mean age at first birth 
Difference between mean 


22.6 


22.4 


22.2 


22.3 


22.4 


22.5 


22.7 


22.9 


age at marriage and mean 
age at childbearing 
Difference between mean 


1.0 


1.8 


1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.5 


0.3 


age at first marriage and 
mean age at first birth 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


-0.1 


0.1 



Source: based on NCS data 



The peculiarities of the fertility behaviour of the generations bom after 1966 and 
the formation of reproductive attitudes at young ages in the condition of fertility 
decline are also reflected in the dynamics of the mean age of women at childbear- 
ing. After a decline at the beginning of the 1990s (1990-1993) and a slight increase 
after that, the value of the mean age at childbearing was about 25 years. The mean 
age at first birth grew slightly but constantly (Table 13.5). The difference between 
the mean age at marriage and the mean age at childbearing was becoming smaller 
and decreased from 1.8 years in 1990 to 0.3 in 1996. The difference between the 
mean age at first marriage and at first birth diminished from 0.4 years in 1990 to 0. 1 
in 1 996 and thus demonstrated a shift to the demographic pattern, where the mo- 
ment of conception tends to precede the moment of marriage. 
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13.4 Marriage 



The state of the demographic phenomena such as the family formation and dissolution 
(including marriage and divorce) can be briefly characterised as generally unchanged, 
namely the traditional models (that value highly the family) continue to dominate 
the Romanian society, despite some important shifts in social and cultural norms. 
The family still represents the mainstay for the majority of Romanian population, 
bringing certain benefits (material and psychological) to those who get married, and 
relatively significant costs for the ones who intend to end their marriage. 

The crude marriage rate (CMR) shows little changes over the last three decades. 
There was an obvious decrease of the CMR in the 1 960s, after the marriages post- 
poned by the Second World War recuperated. There was also a certain fluctuation 
in the dynamics of the CMR, mainly due to the stmctural changes and variations in 
the number of divorces. In particular, it declined from the level of over 10-1 l%o in 
the 1950s to 7%o in 1969, and afterwards it oscillated around 9%o. The last three 
years, for which data is available (1994-1996), show values under 7%o. This decline 
may be viewed as the beginning of a long-term downward trend, especially if we 
take into account the fact that numerous generations bom after 1966 are just passing 
the ages with the highest marriage rates. Similar decline can also be observed in the 
total first marriage rate, since more than 85% of the marriages contracted within a 
given year, for both sexes, are the first marriages. Table 13.6 demonstrates that in 
1996 the age-specific marriage rates for young age groups (people aged under 35), 
where first marriages prevailed, had lower net values as compared to 1992. Thus, it 
can be concluded that the marriage rates are declining mainly because of the chang- 
es in the intensity and timing of the first marriages. 



Table 13.6: Age-specific Marriage Rates, 1992 and 1996, per 1,000 inhabitants 



Age group 


Male 


Female 


1992 


1996 


1992 


1996 


-20 


16 


7 


74 


34 


20-24 


96 


66 


83 


72 


25-29 


56 


52 


26 


29 


30-35 


18 


19 


9 


11 



Source: based on NCS data 



13.5 Divorce 



The crude divorce rates in Romania have never overstepped 2%o, being thus signifi- 
cantly lower than in Western countries. It is also noticeable, that after the govern- 
ment measures of 1967, which practically banned divorce (in 1967, only 48 divorces 
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occurred in the whole country), the divorce rates increased a little, but without reach- 
ing the level seen before 1966. Even after 1989, in the conditions of general democ- 
ratisation of the legislation, the number of divorces per 1,000 inhabitants as well as 
the total number of divorces almost did not increase, which had approximately the 
same absolute numbers, varying between 30,000 and 40,000 per year. 

In relation to the timing of divorces, there has not been observed in recent years any 
significant changes too: the mean marriage duration at divorce has been fluctuating 
for a long period of time, however with no signs of regularity, between 10 and 10.9 
years. The comparison with the period before 1966 provides a more interesting pic- 
ture: while in 1963 (i.e. before the ban on abortions) more than half of the total num- 
ber of divorces occurred in marriages that had lasted up to 5 years, in recent years, 
only one-third of marriages of such duration are dissolved by divorce (Table 13.7). 



Table 13.7: Divorces by Duration of Marriage, 1962-1996, selected years, per cent 



Year 


Duration of marriage 


Total 


0 


1-2 


3-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15+ 


1962 


7.4 


26.9 


19.0 


25.2 


11.3 


10.2 


100.0 


1963 


7.6 


26.0 


19.2 


26.2 


11.1 


9.9 


100.0 


1995 


2.8 


16.1 


16.0 


27.6 


14.8 


22.7 


100.0 


1996 


2.9 


15.6 


14.3 


28.2 


15.1 


23.9 


100.0 



Source: based on NCS data 



The average age difference between divorcing spouses was around 5 years during 
the last 1 5 years, with very small variations. Bearing in mind that the mean age of 
men at marriage is on average 3-3.5 years higher than that of women, it can be 
supposed that the probability of being divorced is higher when the age difference 
between spouses is also higher. 



13.6 The Family and Household Structure 



As demonstrated above, the first marriages predominate both for males and for fe- 
males. In 1996, 85.8% of the men and 87% of the women who entered marriage 
were previously single; 13.8% of the men and 12.6% of the women who entered a 
marriage were previously divorced, and the rest were widowers. These values 
would have probably been relatively constant during the last 30 years, without the 
legislative measures of 1 966, thus producing a decrease in the number of divorced, 
so that in the first part of the 1970s, the amount of single persons increased to 92%, 
then decreased back to the earlier mentioned values. 

In regard to the size of the households in Romania, the data collected through the 
last three censuses indicates a slight reduction in the number of persons living in 
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one household, mainly because of a more pronounced decrease of the households’ 
size in the rural areas (Table 13.8). 



Table 13.8: Average Number of Persons per Household, 1966, 1977 and 1992 



Year 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


1966 


2.9 


3.5 


3.2 


1977 


2.9 


3.3 


3.2 


1992 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 



Source: based on NCS data 



Out of the 7,288,676 households enumerated at the last census, 5,922,160 (81%) 
were recorded as family households, while the rest - 1,366,516 (19%) were not. 
Depending on the number of family cores, family households can be distributed as 
follows: 92.4% with one core, 7.3% with two cores and 0.3% with three or more 
cores. 91% of the non- family households are made up of one person and the rest - 
9% (or 1.6% of the total) are made up of more than one person. The latter ones 
represent in many cases the households of cohabiting persons (living together without 
registered marriage), except for young adults who live together to share the housing 
costs, because due to the crisis situation in the housing sphere there is a shortage of 
affordable dwellings in Romania. 

As official statistics do not record consensual unions, it is difficult to analyse this 
phenomenon. However, we can estimate that in Romania, compared with Western 
countries, such arrangements are not so much widespread, also because the social, 
economic and legislative environment that would favour the expansion of this type 
of living have not yet emerged. 



13.7 Mortality: Old Trends and New Developments 



The present trends in Romania, as well as in the other ex-communist countries, are 
different from mortality developments in Western Europe. After 1991, the factors 
that coincided with the transition period have directly affected the health of the popu- 
lation. During the six-year period between 1991 and 1996, women lost almost one 
month from their life expectancy at birth, and men much more: 1.26 years. In 1996, 
the difference between the life expectancy for men and women reached 7.8 years. 

This deterioration should not be interpreted only as an effect of the changes in eco- 
nomic and social conditions. A deeper analysis of the changes in mortality demon- 
strates that the negative processes which had started as early as the mid-1970s and 
then developed without their effects being openly noticed are of key importance for 
understanding the recent decline of life expectancy at birth (Mure^an, 1996b). 
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I 1956 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 1966 1991 1996 

Figure 13.7: Life Expectancy at Birth, 1956-1996, selected years 

Source: based on NCS data 

For men, the probability of dying was higher in 1976 than in 1956 by 20% for the 
age group 35-59, and this tendency grew in intensity together with its expansion to 
the age group 30-70 years. Thus, for the age group 40-44, the probability of dying 
was almost 80% higher in 1996 than in 1956, and 35% higher than in 1991. For 
adult females, the increase of the probability of dying started only after 1976. It 
affected women between 35 and 60 years and reached a peak in 1996, though with 
figures better than in 1956. The amplitude of this regress does not go past 18% for 
any age. 

Another peculiarity of the mortality development in Romania is a very high level of 
infant mortality, as compared to the European standards. For example, infant mor- 
tality in 1996 was 22.3%o, which is four times as high as in France in the same year. 
This fact, and also the fact that the life expectancy at birth is 8.5 years lower than 
that in France, allows us to assert that in Romania the demographic transition has 
not yet finished. 

During 1990-1996, the decline of the infant mortality rate was due mostly to the de- 
crease of post-neonatal mortality, from 18.1%o to 13.5 %o. The rate of neonatal mortal- 
ity tended to increase, due to the growth of the early neonatal mortality rate, from 
5.2%o to 6. l%o (the main causes of early neonatal mortality were births with compli- 
cations resulting in deaths and congenital anomalies). The slow, but certain increase 
of the early neonatal mortality to the level reached before 1965 was also connected 
with the fact that for many Romanian women abortion was the most common (if not 
only) way of birth control during the period of 1957-1966. An increase of early neo- 
natal mortality thus may be attributed to the negative consequences of abortions for 
women’s health and for the new-born child’s health. 
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Figure 13.8: Infant Mortality Rates, 1957-1996 

Source: based on NCS data 



13.8 External Migration 



The total number of emigrants during 1975-1995 was 595,972 people, which is an 
average of 28,000 per year. Over different sub-periods of time, the average values 
were as shown in Table 13.9 



Table 13.9: Average Number of Emigrants, 1975-1995, in thousands 





1975-1979 


1980-1989 


1990 


1991-1995 


Annual average 
number of emigrants 


14,942 


28,775 


96,929 


27,316 


Source: based on NCS data 



The intensity of emigration doubled in the 1980s, as compared to the second half of 
the 1970s. In 1990, emigration witnessed a migratory wave, caused by the emigra- 
tion of the German population (over 60,000 persons), and afterwards it returned to 
the previous level. Combining the official data and the data provided by Ghetau 
(1997) concerning the total migration for the period after 1990, it is possible to 
assess the intensity of legal immigration. During the six years (1990-1995), there 
were around 15,000 immigrants, with an average of 2,500 per year. 

Romania was and remains a country of emigration. This situation can be explained 
by the fact that, despite the progress made after 1989 towards democratisation of 
the social and political life, the economic backwardness offers very few reasons for 
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people from other countries to settle in Romania and few reasons for people who 
want to accomplish certain expectations (that cannot be fulfilled here) to stay. The 
migratory pressure of Romanians on Western countries is still very high, a fact that 
can be inferred from their hesitation to liberalise the travel regime for Romanians, 
as they did for the citizens of the other countries in Central Europe (Poland, the 
Czech Republic, or Hungary) 



13.9 Population-related Policies 



The economic and social crisis which Romania is going through, together with the 
fact that it has been aggravating steadily for the past few years, have had a strong 
negative impact on the living standard, on the health services, on the overall condi- 
tion of the society, and, as a result, on the quality of life, which had been lower, by 
average European standards, even since the 1980s. The negative demographic “out- 
comes”, which we described above, and especially the fall of fertility and the rise of 
mortality, are direct and logical consequences of the economic and social develop- 
ment, and are not caused by the absence of demographic policy. 



13.9.1 Family Policy 

One of the directions in which the quick changes have been made was the reconsid- 
eration of the pronatalist objectives of the former family policy, which ideology 
was very much rejected by the population (Zamfir and Zamfir, 1995). Logically, the 
law that forbade abortions was among the first laws to be abolished by the new gov- 
ernment. Then, there were some other subtle attempts to transform the former sys- 
tem of child allowances from an instmment of pronatalist policy into one that would 
discourage families to have many children, if they cannot sufficiently support them. 

This approach, however, ignored the fact that the family policy intended not only to 
introduce a certain demographic policy but also to help children and families, which 
cannot support themselves. Inflation substantially lowered the real value of child 
allowance and it became insufficient for families with many children, for whom it 
had been the major income source. The major real changes in the area of family 
policies were: the introduction in 1993 of child allowances for all population cate- 
gories, not only for those state employed; the prolongation of maternal leave from 4 
months to 1 year, and then to 2 years; and granting to fathers the right to be able to 
take parental leave. The value of the child allowance was readjusted from time to 
time, but it did not catch up with the rising inflation, and its differentiation accord- 
ing to birth order was cancelled. 

Another reparative measure was to eliminate tax deductions (which had been sub- 
stantial in the previous regime, amounting close to 20%) from the earnings of fami- 
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lies with children. This measure had been strongly opposed by persons over 25 years 
who did not yet have children and, consequently, did not benefit from these tax de- 
ductions. The entire system of measures, which had been implemented before a 
newer system of social transfers was put in place (i.e. social allowance for families), 
in the context of the worsening economic situation led to a very limited growth of 
budgetary spending for the children and family. According to the data provided 
by UNICEF, in 1992, the total expenditures on funds designated for children and 
families (in % to the GDP) had increased since 1989 by only 39%, as compared 
to 110.7% for the Czech Republic, 117.5% for Hungary, and 100% for Bulgaria 
(UNICEF, 1993). 



13.9.2 Pension System 

The inherited pension system was considered good enough and therefore not needing 
any radical changes. The only problem was the ridiculously low pensions in agricul- 
ture, which were inherited from the old cooperative system. They were transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security by the 80/1992 Law, 
and their level was reconsidered in 1994. However, the financial power of pensions 
has been deteriorating steadily and not catching up with inflation. 

In addition, new problems appeared because the number of retired persons increased 
from 3.9 million in 1990 to 5.3 million in 1995 (NCS, 1996). Two factors contrib- 
uted to this increase: first, the law which allowed retirement earlier than the stan- 
dard age (adopted in 1991); and second, the 80/1992 Law, which became effective 
in 1 994 and led to a rise in the number of persons who had agricultural pensions by 
339 thousand, as compared to the previous year (Prisacaru, 1996). 

In sum, it can be said that currently in Romania there is no demographic policy in 
its pronounced way, and although its concept differs from that of the social policy, 
it would be problematic to raise this issue now. Some scholars argue, and it is our 
opinion too, that a policy with well-defined demographic objectives cannot be con- 
ceived before the economic and social crisis is solved and a secure economic growth 
has started, which would generate a standard of living in Romania closer to that in 
developed countries (see, for example, Trebici and Ghetau, 1997). 



13.10 Perspectives of Romania’s Population 



To conclude, the results of the projection of the number of population and the changes 
in its demographic structures until the year 2020 are presented (Table 13.10). The 
projection is based on the assumption that the low fertility of the year 1996 will 
hold constant (total fertility rate is 1 .29 children per woman), and that the condi- 
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tions of mortality will also remain unchanged, as compared to the situation in 1996 
(life expectancy at birth is 65.3 for males and 73.1 for females). 



Table 13.10: Population Projection until 2020 (constant fertility and mortality 
scenario), selected years 





1997 


2000 






2015 


2020 



Total population (1,000) 


22,582 


22,435 


22,130 


21,698 


21,112 


20,378 


Index (1997= 100) 


100.0 


99.3 


98.0 


96.1 


93.5 


90.2 


Number of births in a given 
year ( 1 ,000) 


233.6 


234.7 


226.2 


211.3 


182.0 


158.6 


Proportion of females (%) 


51.0 


51.1 


51.3 


51.5 


51.7 


51.8 


Proportion of males (%) 


49.0 


48.9 


48.7 


48.5 


48.3 


48.2 


Proportion of the age group 
0-14 (%) 


19.6 


18.6 


16.0 


15.4 


15.0 


14.1 


Proportion of the age group 
15-59 (%) 


62.5 


62.8 


65.4 


65.7 


64.9 


64.4 


Proportion of the age group 
60+ (%) 


17.9 


18.6 


18.6 


18.9 


20.1 


21.5 



Source: based on authors’ calculations 



According to the projection, the numerical decrease of the population will continue, 
down to below 22 million around 2006, and below 21 million around 2016. In the 
year 2020, the population of Romania will represent 90.2% of the population in 
1997. Based on the assumption of low and constant fertility throughout the whole 
projected period, there will be a systematic decline in the number of births. How- 
ever, due to the influence of the age structure that is favourable for the Romanian 
fertility pattern (as it was observed in 1996), the number of births will slightly in- 
crease until 2000, after which there will be an obvious decrease. 

The proportion of female population of Romania will continue to increase, so that 
the proportion of 51%, already reached in 1997, will grow to a hypothetical figure 
of 5 1.8% in 2020. 

The process of demographic ageing will also continue. The main losses in this pro- 
cess will naturally belong to the young ages (0-14 years), whose proportion within 
the total population will systematically decrease. In this relation, it is interesting to 
analyse the beneficiary age-categories. Thus, in the year 2000, the percentage lost 
by the young age group is divided between the adults (+0.3%) and the aged (+0.7%). 
Then, until the year 2005, the Romanian population will witness exclusively an 
increase of the proportion of the adult population (65.4%), followed by an increase 
in the proportions of both beneficiary categories, the young and the aged, so that in 
the year 2020, the young population will represent only 14.1% of the total popula- 
tion, the adults - 64.5% and the aged - 21.5%. 

This is how the demographic effects of the present transition will look, based on the 
assumption that the present fertility and mortality levels remain constant. It is al- 
most a certainty that the respective effects will have an influence over the popula- 
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tion of Romania, even if in a slightly different manner. And it is practically impos- 
sible to imagine a reversal of the decline of the population, especially since the cur- 
rent negative developments will draw long-lasting consequences. 
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14 

Demographic Situation and Mortality Trends in Russia 

Serguey Ivanov and Vladimir Echenique 



14.1 Introduction 



During transition from totalitarian socialist system to democratic system with a market 
economy Russia has experienced dramatic transformations in its demographic de- 
velopment. In the period 1991-1998, the population of the country declined by 
more than 1.4 million people (Figure 14.1). Natural increase since 1992 has been 
negative and during the last few years oscillated around 705 thousand. Due to posi- 
tive annual net migration, which since 1992 has been about 5 million, the total pop- 
ulation size of Russia has been decreasing not as rapid as it could have been otherwise 
(Figure 14.2). 

Substantial changes in social values, everyday life and in the political, social and 
economic conditions, inherently linked with the ongoing transition process, could 
not have left the demographic dimensions of society unaltered. However, in our 
opinion, the new type of demographic behaviour has not yet emerged. It is more 
likely that the demographic trends and phenomena that had formed after the Second 
World War have become more pronounced during the last decade. Despite some 
general similarities between the demographic indicators of Russia and those of the 
developed countries of Western Europe, significant differences in the demographic 
development have been present. 

The similarities may be found, first of all, in the net reproduction rate, which in Rus- 
sia, as in the other European countries, is less than 1.0 and therefore is not sufficient 
for the replacement of generations. Another similarity is the low level of fertility 
and of the natural population increase, which has already become negative in Rus- 
sia. The latter conditions have determined dependency of the total population size 
on net migration. In Russia, as in Western Europe, the net migration has been posi- 
tive, but nevertheless it could not compensate the losses of the population brought 
by the negative population increase. 

The differences may be observed, first of all, in the age distribution of fertility. For 
example, the TFR in 1997 in Russia was 1.27, which is comparable with Germany, 
Spain and Italy. But, as in the Eastern European countries, the highest level of fer- 
tility in Russia is concentrated in the 20-24 years age group, whereas in Western 
Europe - in the 25-29 years age group (Barkalov and Kvasha, 1996). This pattern 
has not changed and continues to hold during the recent years (Figure 14.3). 
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Figure 14.1: Population Dynamics^ 1960-1998 

'As of 1 January of a given year 
Source: based on Goskomstat data 




Figure 14.2: Live Births, Deaths and Net Migration, 1960-1998 

Source: based on Goskomstat data 



After a long period of relative stagnation, from the second half of the 1960s until 
the first half of the 1980s, when along with the significant decline of mortality in 
the first years of life the health condition and the mortality patterns of adult popula- 
tion had been deteriorating, the demographic situation in Russia has experienced 
a sequence of dramatic shifts (Ivanov, 1995; Vishnevsky, 1997; Zakharov, 1997b). 
Life expectancy at birth significantly but briefly increased during 1986-1988, then 
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returned to the previous level during 1989-1992 and afterwards abruptly declined 
in 1993-1994 to the lowest level of the post-war period, and since 1995 it has been 
increasing rapidly (Figure 14.4). These shifts in mortality patterns have become the 
focus of significant research interest and public concern. Some influential political 
parliamentary parties even included the issue of mortality increase and fertility de- 
cline during transition period into the list of key impeachment charges posed against 
the President Yeltsin in 1999. 




Source: based on Goskomstat data 



These charges relied on the fact that the significant growth of mortality in Russia 
during the end of the 1980s and beginning of the 1990s has produced among the 
public perception that “population is dying out” and “demographic catastrophe” is 
immanent. This perception in turn was used by some political parties to claim that the 
“genocide” of the Russia’s population is taking place. More neutral, but nonetheless 
anxious comments such as “demographic crisis”, “mortality crisis”, “health crisis”, 
used extensively in academic literature (see, for example, Bobadilla, Gastello and 
Mitchell, 1997; Shkolnikov, Mesle and Vallin, 1996), have become a cliche among 
journalists and part of an everyday language. 

Indeed, between 1988 and 1994, life expectancy for both sexes diminished by 6 
years, and by 7.2 years for men. This dramatic decline corresponds to no less dra- 
matic increase in the absolute number of deaths. The total number of deaths during 
1990-1995 period was 1.4— 1.6 million higher than it would be if mortality remained 
at a pre-crisis level, which however by Western standards was also very high (Bennett, 
Bloom and Ivanov, 1998; Bloom and Malaney, 1998). The contributors to the ex- 
cessive, by Western standards, number of deaths were mainly adult men: from the 
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total 3.1 million male deaths between 1991-1995, 2.2 million deaths were of men 
aged between 20 and 60 years (Vishnevsky and Shkolnikov, 1997, p. 15). 
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Figure 14.4: Life Expectancy at Birth by Sex, 1962-1997 

Source: based on Goskomstat data 



Mortality crisis took place in the midst of the ongoing profound, painful, contradic- 
tory and not yet completed political and economic reforms. The chronological coin- 
cidence certainly is not accidental. Causal links of mortality crisis embrace wide spec- 
trum of particular events and processes: from frequent psychological shocks and 
stresses of disrupted by reforms everyday lives, to immense growth of poverty, de- 
terioration of state health care system, and upsurge of violent crime. 

A number of explanatory hypotheses of mortality crisis that have been discussed in 
many commentaries are often quite straightforward but limited in scope. The causes 
of mortality crisis in Russia could not be reduced exclusively to most often sug- 
gested, self-evident and indisputable at first glance (UNDP, 1998a, p. 46) factors 
such as alcoholism, smoking, malnutrition and poverty. First of all, these factors were 
present in society long before the onset of the crisis. Second, strong correlation be- 
tween these factors and mortality tended to be short-lived, lost strength quickly and 
even changed the direction (Andreev, 1997; Vishnevsky, op. cit.). For instance, if 
the hypothesis that rapidly rising mortality during 1992-1994 was caused by the 
fall in the living standards of the population hold true, then the decline of mortality 
during 1996-1997 could not have been expected to happen. But in reality, life ex- 
pectancy during these two years increased by two years. Third, mortality crisis 
touched not the most vulnerable and least socially protected population groups such 
as children, aged and handicapped people, but on the contrary - the most “strong” 
population segment - males of the working age (see Andreev, 1998; Ivanov, 1995; 
Fiedorov, 1997, 1998; Shkolnikov et aL, 1998; Vishnevsky and Shkolnikov, op. cit.). 
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The change in diet and nutrition explanatory approach is also not completely satis- 
factory. Undoubtedly, worsened food consumption well reflected in the government 
statistics (Goskomstat Rossii, 1997b) and by the Russian Longitudinal Monitoring 
Survey of the economic situation and population health (Zohoori et al, 1998), was 
not accompanied by the spread of commonly understood features of severe malnu- 
trition. Moreover, meat products traditionally have dominated Russian diet, and it 
appears that the lower meat consumption would have on the contrary positively 
influenced population health (Popkin et al., 1997; Puska, 1997; Becker and Hemley, 
1998). 

Excessive alcohol consumption and smoking unquestionably negatively and in many 
ways affect health and mortality of population, of male population in particular. 
Still, being for a long time part of the Russian lifestyle, these factors have been expe- 
rienced by few consecutive generations. Therefore, partly determining the overall 
high mortality of men, these factors are less likely to be responsible for its short- 
and medium-term fluctuations, an exception being the significant positive shift in 
mortality rates in the mid-1980s^ 

The attempts by some researchers to comprehend the development of the Russian 
mortality crisis of the last decade from a historical perspective and in the context of 
a complex sociological approach seem to be promising. It is suggested in some com- 
mentaries that the unusually high middle-age mortality that had been pertinent dur- 
ing the last four decades to the majority of the former socialist Eastern European 
countries and to Russia in particular had been a consequence and at the same time 
an indicator of the deep dysfunction of the social system, which demonstrated itself 
in population’s apathy, stress, isolation and self-destructive behaviour (Andreev, 
1998; Bobak, 1997; Becker and Bloom, 1998; UNDP, 1998a). Similar interpreta- 
tion links the growth of mortality to the widespread disillusionment with the real 
socialism (Okolski, 1993; Andreev, 1998). Furthermore, it is not surprising that every 
consecutive generation which was bom before the Second World War (Zakharov, 
1997a) and after 1959 has been characterised by the higher mortality in the 20-60 
years age group. 

The radical socio-political changes of the 1 990s have not yet brought any improve- 
ment in mortality patterns of this age group. Moreover, some destmctive behaviours 
and social practices have even strengthened as a result of stressful adaptation to 
new, unusual economic conditions (Kennedy, Kawachi and Brainerd, 1998). The 
much more painful character of this adaptation in Russia may be attributed to the 
relatively less successful and less consistent than in the former socialist Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries market reforms and their enormous social costs, which altogether 
contributed to apocalyptic morale of the population, fear of galloping inflation, loss 
of trust in the government, and disenchantment with life. 

During the last three years the level of the main mortality indicators - life expec- 
tancy and age-specific rates - have reached the values of the beginning of the 1980s 
and the beginning of the 1990s. However, the recovery of the population from 
mortality crisis has only been “a return to the previous demographic course, which 
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was ‘normal’ only by the Soviet standards and could not stand comparison with the 
world standards” (Vishnevsky, op. cit.). In all former socialist Eastern European 
countries mortality situation Wing the 1960s-1980s was much worse than in the 
West, with Russia exhibiting the strongest deviation from mortality levels of the 
Western countries. 

In general, low life expectancy is determined by high infant and child mortality. 
For example, if life expectancy is less than 50 years, more than half of all deaths 
occur in the under five years age group. The high infant and child mortality in turn 
is determined by the high incidence of infectious and parasitic diseases and their 
low response to treatment. During the 1940s-1960s, the Soviet health care system 
achieved extraordinary results in this area. The introduction of modem maternity 
care and medical assistance during delivery, comprehensive national system of child 
immunisation, the use of effective sulphanilamide dmgs in treating pneumonia and 
intestinal infections and later introduction of antibiotics had led to the decrease of 
infant mortality from 200 per 1,000 live births in 1940 to 20 per 1,000 by the end of 
the 1960s — beginning of the 1970s. 

These significant achievements of the Soviet health care system however did not go 
further. When life expectancy crosses the 65 years mark (which happened in Russia 
at the end of the 1950s), the further improvement in infant and child survival looses 
its predominant influence on the overall mortality levef , while the health and mor- 
tality level of adults and ageing people acquires critical importance. During the last 
two decades, the countries of the West have achieved significant success in treating 
and prevention of cardiovascular diseases and cancer, which traditionally were the 
major causes of adult deaths. As a result, life expectancy in the countries of the West 
exceeds 75 years. In Russia, practically all gains in life expectancy throughout the 
20th century were achieved due to decrease of infant and child mortality. 

The Soviet health care system had been oriented mainly at the eradication of infec- 
tious diseases and diseases of the respiratory system and, while successfully dealing 
with them, lacked the financial resources and organisational infrastmcture needed 
for the effective treatment of cardiovascular and other chronic illnesses. This situa- 
tion along with the increasing sociopsychological stresses to a big extent affected 
the growth of the probability of dying in the age group 20-60 years (Andreev, 
1998). From 1984 to 1994, adult mortality increased even more: for a man aged 20, 
the probability of not reaching age 60 jumped from 35% to 48% (Shkolnikov et al, 
op. cit.). Furthermore, men in Russia have been dying from the cardiovascular dis- 
eases on average at the age 10-15 years younger than men in the West. 

In the former USSR and Eastern Europe life expectancy had stagnated for about 
twenty years. At the end of the 1980s and in the beginning of the 1990s, in some of 
these countries life expectancy declined, while in Poland, Czechia and Slovakia it 
increased and even surpassed the level of the end of the 1980s. Positive correlation 
between life expectancy and success of the economic and social reforms is not inci- 
dental. Meanwhile, very dramatic wide-scale shifts in mortality patterns have been 
occurring in the European part of Russia. 
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The sudden leap in mortality during the first half of the 1990s and the following 
decline, completely reverse both in tempo and structure, happened almost in all 
parts of Russia. The causes of the majority of deaths fell into two groups: accidents, 
poisonings and trauma and cardiovascular diseases. Among both men and women, 
these two groups of causes were responsible for 80% of the decline in life expec- 
tancy, and if for men accidents ranked first, for women - cardiovascular diseases 
did (Andreev, 1997, 1998; Vishnevsky and Shkolnikov, op. cit.). 

One of the key specific features of the mortality situation in Russia remains an ex- 
cessive number of deaths among men. The long-term downward trend in life expec- 
tancy is mostly due to the growth in male mortality. As Figure 14.4 demonstrates, the 
curves of life expectancy for both sexes and for men practically follow each other, 
whereas the life expectancy curve for women is more stagnant. 

The other important characteristic of population mortality in Russia has been very 
high mortality due to accidents, poisonings, trauma, homicide and suicide. In devel- 
oped countries this group of causes usually ranks third, after cardiovascular diseases 
and neoplasms. In periods of significant increase in male mortality “unnatural” 
causes of death usually move to the second place, following the cardiovascular dis- 
eases. Such leap took place during 1979-1981, similar shift has been observed since 
1993 up till now. In 1994, 19.2% of all male deaths were due to accidents, poison- 
ings, trauma, homicide and suicide, while 13.4% of all male deaths were due to 
neoplasm. Standardised mortality rate for men in 1994 was 457.3 per 1,000, that 
being 4.5 times higher than similar rate for women (UNDP, 1995). 

Even more unfavourable mortality situation is pertinent to men of the working age, 
among whom the leading cause of death are accidents, poisonings, trauma, homi- 
cide and suicide, followed by cardiovascular diseases, neoplasms and other diseases. 
In 1992, the proportion of male deaths due to “unnatural”, external causes among 
all men of the working age reached 41.5%, whilst the proportion of deaths due to 
cardiovascular diseases was only 27.7%. From 1994 to 1997 mortality among men 
of working age declined by more than 27%, but still remains high and constitutes 
39% of all deaths. 

Persistent for quite a long time overall excessive male mortality, particularly high 
mortality among men of working age, and especially high proportion of male deaths 
due to accidents, poisonings, trauma, homicides and suicides, suggest that the pecu- 
liarities of male mortality trends in Russia may be associated to a big extent with 
the working conditions and employment patterns of the population. 
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14.2 Interpretation of Mortality Trends 



As an explanatory framework, we suggest to consider the specific features of the pop- 
ulation employment conditions and patterns. We argue, that the very high compara- 
tively to the majority of the developed countries labour force participation in indus- 
try and predominantly in heavy industry along with the high labour force concentra- 
tion in agriculture not only contribute to the deterioration of health and quality of 
life of the population because of high incidence of workplace accidents and trauma, 
but also indirectly affect the overall mortality situation. 

The mechanisms of this indirect influence are not yet fully studied and understood, 
but it is reasonable to suggest that difficult and often extreme working conditions 
result in a continuing stressful impact on the majority of the workforce. That in turn 
weakens workers’ immune system, resistance to external health threats and possibly 
leads to a higher mortality level from accidents and to premature deaths from car- 
diovascular diseases. In the part that follows we focus on the data that in our view 
confirms our hypothesis. 



14.2.1 Structural Factors 

Table 14.1 illustrates clearly that, compared to developed countries, Russia has had 
especially high labour force concentration in industry and agriculture and conse- 
quently very low one in service industry. In developed countries, in the beginning 
of the 1 990s, more than two-thirds of employees worked in service sector. In Rus- 
sia, at the same time, the proportion of employed in the service sector was almost 
twice less. Of course, the chances to get a life-threatening injury, severe trauma or 
work-related illness leading to premature death are much higher in heavy industry 
than in a service sector. 



Table 14.1: Proportion of All Workforce Employed in a Particular Sector, Russia 
(1990 and 1996) and selected developed countries (1990), per cent 



Country 


Agriculture 


Industry 


Services and other 
sectors 


Russia, 1990 


13 


50 


37 


Russia, 1996 


15 


42 


43 


Japan 


7 


34 


59 


Finland 


8 


31 


61 


Sweden 


4 


30 


66 


France 


5 


29 


66 


Netherlands 


5 


26 


70 


U.S.A. 


3 


26 


71 


Canada 


3 


25 


71 


New Zealand 


10 


25 


65 


Norway 


6 


25 


68 



Sources: Goskomstat Rossii, 1997a, p. Ill; UNDP, 1997a 
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Structural peculiarities of the Russian economy, evident in comparison with the 
developed countries, - disproportional labour force concentration in the secondary, 
industrial sector - has been a legacy of the highly militarised economy of the for- 
mer Soviet Union. The demilitarisation of the industry involves not only the reduc- 
tion of the labour force employed in the industry, but also creation of jobs in the 
service sector. During the last few years the number of employed in the economy 
has been declining both in absolute and relative terms. The average annual number 
of industrial workforce has diminished by 6 million people between 1990 and 1996. 



14.2.2 Gender Differences in Employment 

The long-lasting excessive mortality of males also may be partly determined by 
men’s employment predominantly in the heavy industry. In 1990, of all working 
men 60.3% were employed in industry, construction, transport and communication 
(secondary sector of economy), 16.3% - in agriculture and only 18.8% in service 
sector. For women the proportions are accordingly - 40.1%, 10.2% and 48.6% 
(Goskomstat Rossii, 1997a). During the last few years, an increase in employment 
in service sector and decline in employment in industry have been observed for both 
men and women, although males continue to be predominantly employed in indus- 
try (Table 14.2). 



Table 14.2: Distribution of Employed by Sector and Gender, 1990 and 1996, per cent 



Sector 


Male 


Female 


1990 


1996 


1990 


1996 


Agriculture 


16.3 


18.8 


10.2 


10.5 


Industry 


60.3 


52.2 


40.1 


31.3 


Service sector 


18.8 


24.5 


48.6 


57.4 


Other sectors 


4.6 


4.5 


1.1 


0.8 



Source: Goskomstat Rossii, 1997a, p. 112 



14.2.3 Work-related Trauma and Accidents 

Similar to the Soviet period, trauma and accident occurrence continues to remain 
extremely high in industry. In 1996, mortality rate due to accidents in industry was 
15.5 per 100 thousand employed. Although this value is certainly significantly lower 
than, for example, in 1980 (18.3), since 1997 the number of deaths resulting from 
work-related accidents has been on the rise again. 

From 1990 to 1996, the number of work-related injures leading to temporary dis- 
ability (for over one day) or to death declined from 432,000 to 213,000. Although 
in the relative terms the situation did not demonstrate a significant improvement. If 
in 1990 the number of these cases was 6.6 per 1,000 of all workers, in 1996 it was 
6.1 per 1,000. On the other hand, the number of those injured due to work-related 
illnesses or poisonings increased both in absolute and relative terms. In 1990, their 
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absolute number was 11,525 cases (or 19.6 per 100,000), and in 1996 - 13,273 
cases (or 21.5 per 100,000). 

An analysis of statistical data related to work-related illnesses, poisonings and acci- 
dents should be conducted in the context of the specific features of definitions and 
registration of work-related injures in Russia. The Soviet judicial system that facili- 
tated the relationships between employers and employees was based on the premise 
that in the majority of cases the main employer was the state, which in turn repre- 
sented the interests of the society at large. Therefore, the legal practice was mainly 
concerned with protecting the interests of the state and not necessarily of the work- 
ers. Quite often, work-related injures were registered as not being linked to work at 
all and that, of course, had been altering the statistical representation of the real sit- 
uation. It appears that due to inertia and lack of reform the practices of the registra- 
tion of work-related injures remain unchanged. 

During the Soviet period, the government policy regarding work-place safety was 
oriented not at the regulation and improvement of the working conditions per se, 
but mainly at establishing different systems of benefits and compensatory payments 
for people working in detrimental to health and dangerous working environment. 
All consecutive post-Soviet Russian governments have pursued the same policy. 

According to 1997 data, 42.8% of all employees in industry working in unsatisfac- 
tory conditions were receiving some kind of benefits and compensations, which in- 
clude additional leave, free health-maintaining prophylactic meals, free milk allow- 
ances, higher pay rates and bonuses, and right for early retirement. In 1997, of all 
those employed in unsatisfactory working conditions and who claimed the benefits 
and compensations 29.3% worked in construction industry, 38.5% - in transport 
industry, and 13% in communications industry (Goskomstat Rossii, 1997a, p.l31). 

Table 14.3 presents proportions of employees working in detrimental to health and 
dangerous working conditions. The data demonstrates that no significant change in 
this area has occurred. The proportions of people working in the conditions that do 
not meet safety and sanitary-hygienic standards remain at the high level of about 
21% of all industry employees during the last decade. The share of people involved 
in heavy manual labour also remains high. The only considerable improvement took 
place among those working with the unsafe equipment - their share declined by 
more than three times between 1991 and 1997. 

The working conditions in some branches of industry are particularly bad. At the 
beginning of the 1997, of all those employed in particular branch of industry the pro- 
portions of people working in conditions not meeting safety standards were 43.4% 
in coal industry, 39.1% in metallurgy, 32.5% in paper-making industry, 31.8% in 
energy production sector, and 30.9% in rare metals industry (Goskomstat Rossii, 
1997a, p. 129). 

To be employed in conditions not meeting safety standards is a male prerogative in 
Russia. According to authors’ calculations, at the beginning of 1997, of all workers 
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employed in conditions not meeting safety standards 71.8% in industry and 84.1% 
in construction were males. These statistics definitely point at possible reasons for 
continuing excessive mortality of men in Russia. 



Table 14.3: Proportion of Industry Employees Working in Conditions that Do Not 
Meet Safety Standards, 1991-1997, per cent 



Year 


Working in conditions 
that do not meet safety 
standards^ 


Involved in heavy 
manual labour 


Working with equipment 
not meeting safety 
standards 


1991 


17.8 


2.7 




1992 


21.4 


2.8 


1.8 


1993 


21.4 


2.7 


1.5 


1994 


21.6 


2.9 


1.1 


1995 


21.4 


2.7 


1.0 


1996 


21.2 


2.7 


0.7 


1997 


21.3 


2.7 


0.6 



^Working conditions that do not meet safety standards according to Russian statistics are such work 
situation or place, where excessive noise levels, ultra- or infra-sounds, vibrations, dust or gases are 
present 

Source: Goskomstat Rossii, 1997a, p. 128 



As it was mentioned earlier, national statistics recently have been registering the 
declining number of workers employed in industry. This development, considering 
the working conditions predominating in industry, obviously should be regarded as 
a positive trend that might significantly contribute to decreasing mortality and im- 
proving health of the population. At the same time, it is possible that underestima- 
tion of the real volume of decline of workforce employed in industry is present. At 
many factories, plants and enterprises workers are not paid wages and salaries for 
few months in a row, some of them are sent into “voluntary” unpaid leaves. In these 
cases involvement in petty street trade, service sector or private businesses becomes 
the main source of the income. However, these types of employment often go un- 
registered by the official statistics. 

That said, for Russia, the reduction of employment in industry and creation of jobs 
in service sector, in our view, may become the factors that could considerably con- 
tribute to the mortality decrease in a near future and in a longer term^ However, 
the shift in employment structure towards service sector, being more or less a logical 
outcome of market reforms, would not be enough to sustain and extend the down- 
ward trend in mortality. Given the high level of mortality among working-age men, 
government policies regarding work-place safety should be scrutinised and recon- 
sidered. The emphasis of its core activities should be placed not on the further ex- 
tension of benefits and compensations, but on establishing rigid work-place safety 
requirements and standards along with organisational mechanism to monitor com- 
pliance with them. 
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The need to improve safety in a work place acquires even greater meaning in the 
context of a weakening system of government control over the safety issues as a 
result of privatisation and change of ownership. In private companies, the working 
conditions are often less satisfactory than in state-owned enterprises. In 1997, the 
share of workers employed in industry in conditions not meeting the sanitary-hy- 
gienic norms was 17.2% at state-owned enterprises and 22.0% at private ones. Sim- 
ilar situation has formed in transport, where proportions were 8.5% and 13.5% re- 
spectively, as well as in communications (2.2% and 5.3%). The only exception has 
been construction industry, where the distribution is almost equal: 8.3% and 8.1%, 
respectively (Goskomstat Rossii, 1997a, p. 129). 

Another direction for improving safety situation in industry should be achieving 
higher responsibility and criminal accountability of employers for breaching safety 
standards and employing people in dangerous working conditions. 

Job environment influences directly population mortality and morbidity, which level 
can be estimated by data on disability, work-related deaths due to traumas and acci- 
dents and data on injures related to professional illnesses and poisoning. 

The indirect impact may be however even more significant. Long-term employment 
in unsafe environment bears a negative impact on people’s health, may lead to pre- 
mature deaths due to cardiovascular diseases, neoplasm, respiratory and digestive sys- 
tem illnesses. Moreover, continuous work in stressful conditions weakens person’s 
immune system resistance to external factors, impair attention and wariness, lessens 
demands for safety in everyday life, and all that influence the general life style of 
the population. 



14.2.4 Life Safety 

The level of safety and security of living environment in people’s everyday lives 
may be estimated by the level of mortality rates due to homicide, transport accidents 
(auto, railway and air transport) and accidents at home or elsewhere (accidental poi- 
sonings, drowning, fire, electric shock). The share of accidents among all other “un- 
natural” causes is the largest - 25% (Goskomstat Rossii, 1998a). This category of 
causes of deaths also includes deaths due to accidents with firearms, electricity, 
accidental drowning or falling, and medical accidents. 

The last cause represents only 0.5% of all deaths due to “external” causes. It includes 
the cases of deaths due to allergic reactions to medications or biological substances, 
injections, cuts, bleeding during therapeutic procedure or surgery as well as abnormal 
reaction and complications after major surgeries. To a considerable extent, acci- 
dents in a course of medical treatment may be related to the lack of professionalism 
of medical personnel and doctors. Though, the accountability and responsibility of 
medical professionals for damaging or threatening health and life of their patient 
remains in Russia very low. There have been very few cases when courts made de- 
cisions in favour of patients or their relatives. An absence of comprehensive legisla- 
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tion protecting the rights of patients and victims of medical malpractice maintains 
this situation and explains the lack of demand from private and public medical insti- 
tutions for insurance against medical accidents or malpractice. If in developed coun- 
tries almost 100% of medical practitioners and institutions are insured against cases 
of medical malpractice, in Russia this type of insurance is not being developed at all. 



14.2.5 Electricity 

In 1994, more than 2.5 thousand people died in Russia because of accidents related 
to electricity. Unfortunately deaths due to this cause are not grouped according to 
the place of accident at work or at home. Yet the high number of such deaths dem- 
onstrates very low requirements to safety of electric equipment and appliances at 
work and at home. Closely related to electric safety is fire safety. In 1994, more 
than 9 thousand people died in fires and fire accidents (UNDP, 1995). 

Among all accidents that caused death, more than 30% (or 27 thousand deaths) 
were accidental drowning, strangling and accidents with firearms. Accidental drown- 
ing, which caused almost 18 thousand deaths in 1994, has a seasonal character and 
happens mostly in summer. Accidental falls also represent a significant share of 
deaths due to accidents. In 1994, there were 9.5 deaths resulting from accidental 
fall. More than 75% of these deaths were male deaths. Interestingly, the share of 
these accidents involving alcohol is extremely low - about 1 % among women and 
2.4% among men. Although the total proportion of men who died due to accidents, 
poisonings, trauma, homicide and suicide while being in a condition of alcohol in- 
toxication in 1994 was over 16% (UNDP, 1995). 

Gender distribution of deaths due to all above discussed causes demonstrates that 
accidental deaths in Russia mostly “choose” men. About 80% of all fatal accidents 
resulted in a death of man. In developed countries, distribution of deaths due to ac- 
cidents by gender is more or less balanced. In France, for example, mortality due 
to accidental falls is almost the same among men and women (Mesle et aL, 1996, 
p. 125). 



14.2.6 Job-related Accidents 

Among above discussed causes of accidental deaths, significant proportion is di- 
rectly or indirectly related to work. Low safety standards at workplace and often de- 
liberate non-compliance with them on the part of employers and employees conse- 
quently alter system of values and attitudes towards personal and collective safety, 
which in turn leads to low responsibility for safety of oneself and others and eager- 
ness to take unjustified risk. 

Deaths due to accidents have a random character. Despite this, conducting some 
preventive measures directed at improving fire safety, reliability of electric systems 
and appliances, and stricter control over sale and use of firearms may significantly 
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reduce the level of mortality due to job-related accidents. Organisation of water- 
safety education and rescue support network operating during summer season in 
major water-resort areas and beaches could help prevent many accidental drowning. 

Another important factor, which could help reduce the number of accidental deaths, is 
further development of special professional rescue units trained to deal with natural 
disasters and emergencies. A small number of these units was already established 
during the first years of economic reforms and proved to be very effective in pro- 
viding emergency medical assistance to injured people. 

Among the other “unnatural” causes of accidental deaths are alcohol poisonings, 
homicides and suicides and transport accidents (Table 14.4). 



Table 14.4: Mortality Due to Accidents, Poisoning, Trauma, Homicide and Suicide, 
1991-1997, per 1,000 deaths 





1991 


1992 1 


1 1993 










Total number of accidental 
deaths, including: 


142.2 


173.0 


227.9 


250.7 


236.6 


209.2 


187.7 


Deaths due to accidental 
alcohol poisoning 


11.2 


17.6 


30.9 


37.8 


29.5 


24.0 


19.1 


Deaths due to all types of 
transport trauma 


30.7 


30.2 


30.8 


28.6 


26.2 


22.9 


21.5 


Deaths due to suicide 


26.5 


31.0 


38.1 


42.1 


41.4 


39.4 


37.6 


Deaths due to homicide 


15.2 


22.8 


30.6 


32.6 


30.7 


26.6 


23.9 



Source: based on Goskomstat Rossii, 1998b 



High mortality due to accidental alcohol poisonings has been a longstanding issue 
and serious problem in Russia. These statistics, however, should be understood not 
as an indicator of a poor quality of alcohol drinks and spirits, but as a reflection of 
the ways many people in Russia choose to deal with hardship and stress in their life. 
Significant number of deaths is caused not by the bad quality of drinks, but by the 
excessive amount of consumed alcohol. In that sense, mortality rate may serve as an 
indicator of country’s social well being. 

The growth of criminal activity during transition period has been reflected in a more 
than double increase in mortality due to homicide. People’s reaction towards the 
radical changes in all spheres of life has been also manifested in an upward trend in 
suicide, which has been also observed in developed countries in the periods of so- 
cial and economic crises. 

The only mortality indicator that has not experienced any substantial change during 
the first half of the 1990s - is mortality due to all types of transport accidents and 
trauma. Interestingly, the decline of the value of this rate has been occurring in the 
context of steady growth of the number of cars and vehicles in the country'^. In 
1 996, mortality due to transport accidents returned to the pre-reform level indicat- 
ing that at least in this area people managed to adapt to new conditions. 
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14.3 Conclusion 



The downward trend in mortality due to violent causes that started to shape in the 
mid-1990s may signify the beginning of a shift of Russian mortality towards Western 
mortality structure. However, it is too early to be completely sure that this positive 
trend will be sustainable in a longer term. On the other hand, if our hypothesis holds 
true, then the changes in employment structure in a direction of growing employ- 
ment in service sector and declining employment in industry would contribute to 
the reduction in mortality of working-age men, especially due to job-related acci- 
dents. 

Certainly, the poor state of Russian health care system and its slow restructuring has 
been detrimental to the mortality situation in Russia, but it has not been its major 
determinant. Moreover, as our analysis clearly demonstrated, mortality situation in 
Russia does not seem to be principally irreversible, nor society should complacently 
expect “invisible hand” of market reform to automatically eliminate all factors con- 
tributing to high level of mortality in Russia. Focused commitment of society to 
overcome its dire state and actively intervene in reforming of all the major spheres 
of its existence and reproduction (at the federal, regional and local levels, and at the 
level of new emerging civil institutions and organisations) is not only needed but is 
possible. 

Given that the goal is very clear - to reduce mortality of adult population, espe- 
cially of adult males, - the operationalisation of relevant policies is extremely im- 
portant from both conceptual and pragmatic positions in conditions of limited re- 
sources. The principal issues here are the following. First, considerable potential for 
improving mortality situation lies not in the domain of health care system, but mostly 
in the domain of employment relations, work-place safety, social assistance, preven- 
tion of accidents and establishment of a system of societal security in a wider sense. 
Second, principles and goals of health care system reform should be reprioritised 
according to the specific mortality and morbidity situation in Russia. Desperately 
needed organisational and financial restructuring of health care system is not enough 
to address the above-mentioned complex issues. Long-term national strategy re- 
garding protection of population health is needed (UNDP, 1998a). 

In the short-term, the main priority of the health care reform should be balancing 
the needs of the population in medical assistance and services with the financial 
resources of the government. In this area the difficulties continue to arise because 
the process of establishing the types and levels of social guaranties is not co-ordinated 
enough with the planning of financial support. 
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Notes 



1 . The government anti-alcohol campaign was started in June 1985 and lasted until 
the end of 1987. Its main focus was on limiting alcohol sales, increase of alco- 
hol prices (which was done twice: in August 1985 and in August 1986), prohi- 
bition of home-based liquor production, development of medical rehabilitation 
centres and wide-scale mass media propaganda about harmful and destructive 
health effects of the high alcohol consumption. Between 1984 and 1987, the 
number of liquor stores declined by 80%; eight beer plants were closed and 30% 
of country’s vineyards were destroyed. As a result, the official volume of alcohol 
sales shrank 2.7 times, the home-based liquor production doubled and per capita 
alcohol consumption declined by 25% (Shkolnikov and Nemtsov, 1997). Ac- 
cording to expert estimates, this campaign contributed to the prevention of about 
900 thousand premature deaths due to violent causes, accidents and poisonings 
(Ivanov, 1995). 

2. From 1993, when Russia adopted the modem system of registration of live 
births, to 1996, the infant mortality rate decreased by 12.6% - from 19.9 per 
1,000 to 17.4 per 1,000. This reduction occurred simultaneously with the de- 
cline in life expectancy (Goskomstat Rossii, 1998a). 

3. It is important, that in Ukraine and Belams, where during 1990-1995 life ex- 
pectancy was declining, similar to Russia, recently the situation has changed. 
In Ukraine, where economic reforms have been conducted at a slower pace than 
in Russia, since 1996, a slight increase in life expectancy has been observed. 
There, as well as in Russia, the proportion of workers employed in industry 
significantly declined - almost by 31.9% during 1990-1996 period (UNDP, 
1997c, p. 25). In Belarus, on the contrary, during the same period, there was no 
reduction of employment in industry and life expectancy continued to diminish 
(UNDP, 1998b, p. 109). 

4. According to data of SAM-holding {Kommersant-daily), from 1993 to 1998, 
the number of cars in Russia increased from 1 1 .8 million to 17.6 million. 
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15 

The Current Trends of Population Development 
in the Slovak Republic 

Boris Vano 



15.1 The Social and Economic Conditions of the Population 
Development in the Post-war Period 



After the Second World War, the population development in Slovakia has witnessed 
two major periods, characterised by different patterns of demographic behaviour, 
on the one hand, and by different social, economic and cultural conditions largely 
shaped by the predominant political system, on the other. The first one fell on the 
second half of the 1960s, when the significant differences in the demographic phe- 
nomena between Western and Eastern Europe - especially between the democratic 
and totalitarian communist societies - became apparent. The second period has started 
in the early 1990s, demonstrating how fast the population development may “re- 
spond” to the radical political and economic changes in society. 

In the course of the post-war development, the population dynamics in Slovakia did 
not differ too much from the main demographic trends that were typical for West- 
ern Europe. During the second half of the 1960s, dramatic changes in population 
development were occurring across most European countries: a significant decrease 
in nuptiality and fertility, shifts in traditional types of partnership and the rise of 
births outside marriage. At the same time, the mortality was declining and the life 
expectancy growing (see van de Kaa, 1987 and Cliquet, 1993). 

However, in Slovakia - as well as in the other former communist countries - these 
changes had a lower intensity as compared to other European countries (EUROSTAT, 
1999). In the late 1960s - early 1970s, this difference between “western” and “east- 
ern” patterns of demographic development appeared to be more significant due to 
increased polarisation of social and economic environment. In that period, the dy- 
namics of demographic processes in Slovakia seemingly stabilised: nuptiality and 
fertility were slightly but continuously increasing; the mortality was stagnating and 
showing some increase in the specific age groups, especially among males; and the 
orientation towards traditional forms of family and partnership was reflected, amongst 
others, in a low numbers of divorces and extramarital births. Thus, one may, in this 
respect, think that the political division of Europe manifested itself also in the two 
different types of demographic transition, increasingly associated with the ideological 
and economic polarisation. 
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On the other hand, even most of the former communist countries demonstrated dis- 
tinct, as compared to Western Europe, dynamics of the population development, sig- 
nificant differences in the demographic phenomena did exist among them as well. 
These differences were mainly due to the peculiarities of the pre-Soviet historical, 
political, cultural, religious, geographic and economic development in these coun- 
tries, which all together had influenced the national traditions, cultural norms and 
attitudes and, as a result, population reproduction patterns across the countries. 

In this respect, Slovakia can be characterised as a country with strong conservative 
traditions reflected in prevailing orientation towards “traditional” (stable) family with 
many children. This general orientation was only partly modified due to pre-Soviet 
unification with the Czech Republic. 

Although, in the context of contemporary population development, one might hear 
nostalgic voices praising the past, when the substantially higher fertility provided a 
high natural increase of population and therefore ensured the rejuvenation of the 
age structure, the post-war population dynamics can hardly be considered as posi- 
tive. On the one hand, Slovakia belonged to the countries with the highest fertility 
across Europe, on the other, it was also characterised by high mortality, high num- 
bers of induced abortions and by continuously increasing number of divorces. In 
addition, fertility was concentrated at the very beginning of the reproductive period, 
which in turn caused the low stability of the family - most people were getting mar- 
ried and becoming parents at a very early age. 

The changes that have occurred in Slovakia since 1989 can be therefore seen as a 
return not only to a more human (democratic) social order but also to a more natural 
(unforced) type of the population development. 



15.2 Current Population Development 



In Slovakia, as in many other post-communist countries, the period of social and 
economic transformation of society is characterised by dramatic changes in the re- 
productive behaviour of population. Forty years of isolation from Western Europe 
had, however, led to the situation that the changes requiring under the “natural” 
conditions more time have been occurring with an extraordinary intensity within a 
very short historical period, touching upon all important components of population 
reproduction. Changes in nuptiality and fertility have been especially crucial as com- 
pared to other demographic processes, which exhibited more stability or have been 
influenced by non-demographic factors (Tirpak and Pilinska, 1999). 
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15.2.1 Age Structure of the Population 

As Figure 15.1 demonstrates, today, the age structure of the Slovak population has 
two important features: first, it is still relatively progressive; and secondly, it is quite 
irregular. 




j Population (1p000) 

Figure 15.1: Age Pyramid on 1 January 1998 

Source: SUSR, 1998 



The irregular age structure of population is first of all a result of the unfavourable 
population development in the past. Bearing in mind a relatively stable, however not 
very positive, dynamics of mortality, it was foremost the fluctuating fertility that 
had led to the mentioned irregularities in the age stmcture of the population. In ad- 
dition, important societal changes and pronatalist policy likely have together addi- 
tionally shaped the “relief’ of the age pyramid resulting in the observed irregulari- 
ties between the age groups of the population (KDGD, 1999). 

Population ageing, representing a constant challenge for most European populations 
(EUROSTAT, op. cit.), is another factor, which affects the irregular age stmcture of 
the Slovak population. In Slovakia, population ageing is mainly a result of the sig- 
nificant decline in fertility occurring in the last decades, as the average life expec- 
tancy in the same period has not substantially increased. It means that the propor- 
tion of the elderly in all population has increased mainly due to the decrease of the 
proportion of children (population under 15 years). 
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Table 15.1: Population by Major Age Groups, 1980-1997, selected years 



Age group 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1997 




Male 


0-14(1,000) 


665.8 


698.4 


679.5 


641.8 


610.9 


595.8 


579.6 


0-14 (%) 


27.11 


27.50 


26.18 


24.68 


23.37 


22.75 


22.11 


15-59 (1,000) 


1,502.6 


1,528.3 


1,590.7 


1,632.1 


1,674.7 


1,694.5 


1,713.3 


15-59 (%) 


61.19 


60.19 


61.28 


62.77 


64.07 


64.72 


65.34 


60+ (1,000) 


287.2 


312.6 


325.7 


326.2 


328.2 


328.1 


329.2 


60+ (%) 


11.70 


12.31 


12.55 


12.55 


12.56 


12.53 


12.56 


Total (1,000) 


2,455.6 


2,539.3 


2,595.9 


2,600.0 


2,613.7 


2,618.4 


2,622.0 


Mean age 


31.36 


31.61 


32.14 


32.54 


33.01 


33.27 


33.56 




Female 


0-14(1,000) 


638.0 


670.0 


651.0 


614.2 


584.4 


569.1 


554.1 


0-14 (%) 


25.11 


25.38 


23.98 


22.45 


21.22 


20.62 


20.04 


15-59(1,000) 


1,520.7 


1,540.8 


1,600.3 


1,645.2 


1,684.1 


1702 


1,719.4 


15-59 (%) 


59.85 


58.37 


58.95 


60.12 


61.15 


61.66 


62.17 


60+ (1,000) 


382 


428.8 


463.5 


476.9 


485.6 


489.5 


492.2 


60+ (%) 


15.04 


16.24 


17.07 


17.43 


17.63 


17.73 


17.80 


Total (1,000) 


2,540.7 


2,639.7 


2,714.8 


2,736.4 


2,754.1 


2,760.5 


2,765.6 


Mean age 


33.71 


34.18 


34.91 


35.46 


35.98 


36.27 


36.55 




Total 


0-14(1,000) 


1,303.7 


1,368.4 


1,330.5 


1,256.0 


1,195.3 


1,164.9 


1,133.7 


0-14 (%) 


26.09 


26.42 


25.05 


23.54 


22.27 


21.66 


21.04 


15-59(1,000) 


3,023.4 


3,069.1 


3,191.0 


3,277.3 


3,358.8 


3,396.5 


3,432.6 


15-59 (%) 


60.51 


59.26 


60.09 


61.41 


62.57 


63.14 


63.71 


60+ (1,000) 


669.2 


741.4 


789.3 


803.1 


813.7 


817.6 


821.4 


60+ (%) 


13.39 


14.32 


14.86 


15.05 


15.16 


15.20 


15.25 


Total (1,000) 


4,996.3 


5,179.0 


5,310.7 


5,336.5 


5,367.8 


5,378.9 


5,387.7 


Mean age 


32.55 


32.92 


33.56 


34.04 


34.53 


34.81 


35.09 



Sources: CSU, 1996; SUSR, 1998 



Both the indicator of the mean age and the index of ageing clearly illustrate the accel- 
erating of population ageing in Slovakia. In 1997, the index of ageing was 50% higher 
than in 1950 (see Table 15.1 and Figure 15.2). 

As a result of high fertility and high mortality in the past, the Slovak population is 
still characterised by a relatively large proportion of the population of young age 
and, consequently, a relatively low proportion of the old-age population. The ratio 
between these groups is however changing. It is estimated that in the near future 
Slovakia will witness substantial changes in the age structure of its population. Af- 
ter the year 2000, the bulge generations bom during the post-war baby boom will 
enter the retirement age, heavily influencing the balance between population in the 
working and non- working age. 

The decline in fertility that has started in the mid-1980s has also led to a relatively 
low number of people entering the working-age groups. As a result, the current slight 
increase in the population of working age, which will come to an end at the begin- 
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ning of the twenty first century, would probably remain the last one, at least for a long 
time ahead. In the beginning of the next decade, Slovakia will not only face a loss 
of population in the under- working and working ages but also witness a natural de- 
crease of the population. Furthermore, for the first time in the history of the Slovak 
population, the young (under-working age) population will become the smallest age 
group in the total population. 




Figure 15.2: Index of Ageing, 1950-1997 

Source: author’s calculations based on CSU, op. cit. and SUSR, 1998 



15.2.2 Nuptiality 

Nuptiality appeared to be one of the most “flexible” demographic processes reflect- 
ing the transformation of society that has started at the beginning of the 1990s 
(KDGD, op. cit.). Forty years of progressively but slowly decreasing nuptiality 
have been followed by the period of dramatic change in the level and intensity of 
the process. After brief increase in the number of marriages in 1990, caused mostly 
by the announced abolishment of allowances for young families and partly by “the 
revolution euphoria”, the number of marriages and the marriage rates started to de- 
cline substantially (Table 15.2). 

Responding to the newly emerging social values and behavioural norms as well as 
to the aggravating social and economic problems, the apparent downward trend of 
the marriage rates became expressed first of all in a more frequent postponement of 
legal marriages and in the increasing number of consensual unions. It remains, how- 
ever, a question for a time being whether young people would just delay their mar- 
riages, or they would prefer to live together without getting married. 
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Table 15.2: Main Indicators of Nuptiality, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 


1990 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Marriages 


39,578 


38,930 


40,435 


30,771 


27,489 


27,484 


27,955 


Crude marriage rate (%o) 


7.9 


7.5 


7.6 


5.8 


5.1 


5.1 


5.2 


Mean age at marriage, male 






25.4 


25.4 


25.8 


26.8 


27.2 


Mean age at marriage, female 






22.7 


22.7 


23.1 


23.9 


24.2 


Total marriage rate, male 


0.813 


0.836 


0.919 


0.708 


0.588 


0.564 


0.569 


Total marriage rate, female 


0.871 


0.912 


0.942 


0.713 


0.590 


0.570 


0.581 



Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



The development of the nuptiality in the last years (Figure 15.3) provides the evi- 
dence that, in many cases, marriages have been delayed to higher ages. Inasmuch as 
fertility in Slovakia is still closely related to nuptiality (approximately 60% of first- 
born children are bom during the first year of marriage), the postponement of mar- 
riage could substantially influence the future trends of fertility. 
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Figure 15.3: Total Marriage Rate (TMR), 1950-1997 

Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



In the first half of the 1 990s, the development of nuptiality showed some important 
changes in the stmcture of this process, especially in relation to the distribution of 
marriages according to the age of bridegrooms and brides. Though the marriage 
rates fell across all important for nuptiality age groups (younger than 35 years), the 
level of this decline was not similar across the specific age groups. The most affected 
groups for both sexes were the youngest age groups, while the decline in the age 
groups older than 25 years was not so significant. As a result, the mean age at first 
marriage has grown for both males and females (Figures 15.4 and 15.5) remaining, 
however, one of the lowest in Europe. Besides, the majority of marriages were the 
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first marriages because a relatively low propensity to divorce did not create many 
possibilities for remarriages. 




1950 1955 1950 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 



Figure 15.4: Age-specific Marriage Rates, 1950-1995, male 

Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 




Figure 15.5: Age-specific Marriage Rates, 1950-1995, female 

Sources: CSU, op. cit; SUSR, 1998 



The development of the nuptiality during the first half of the 1990s had led to the 
situation where the structure and, even more, the level of the nuptiality have ap- 
proached the indicators that are typical for Western European countries. It can be 
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suggested, therefore, that the future dynamics of nuptiality will likely take form of 
the continuous changes in its structure, especially in increasing mean age at first 
marriage. At present, however, any expectation of immediate significant fall in the 
marriage rates cannot be seen as realistic. In Slovakia, there is still limited evidence 
that the changing attitudes towards marriage and family life among young genera- 
tions are so fundamental that they would lead to a strong drop in the level of nuptiali- 
ty in the next decades. 



15.2.3 Divorces 

Despite a relatively low level of divorces in Slovakia as compared to other indus- 
trialised countries, the post-war developments in this area cannot be seen as stagnat- 
ing. The continuously growing number of divorces had been accompanied by a steady 
increase of the divorce rates, with both reaching their peak in 1996 (Table 15.3). In 
this year, the number of divorces was four times and the index of divorce five times 
as high as in 1960. 



Table 15.3: Main Indicators of Divorces, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 


1990 


1993 


mm 




1997 


Divorces 


6,645 


7,800 


8,867 


8,143 


8,978 


9,402 


9,138 


Crude divorce rate (%o) 


1.33 


1.50 


1.67 


1.53 


1.67 


1.75 


1.70 


Divorces per 100 marriages 


16.8 


20.0 


21.9 


26.5 


32.7 


34.2 


32.7 


Total divorce rate, male 


0.202 


0.222 


0.242 


0.219 


0.238 


0.248 


0.244 


Total divorce rate, female 


0.189 


0.212 


0.244 


0.216 


0.233 


0.242 


0.236 



Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



The increase of divorces and the divorce rates during the post-war years was mostly 
related to a high level of nuptiality and the existing trend to get married at very early 
age, usually because of the bride’s pregnancy (KDGD, op. cit.). In addition, those 
who wanted to divorce usually had experienced neither juridical difficulties nor social 
pressures, as the divorce was generally accepted by the society. 

While almost 60% of all divorces occurred among persons aged 25-39 years (Fig- 
ure 15.7), among men, most of divorces were concentrated in the age group 30-34 
years. The mean age of women at divorce was about three years lower, i.e. among 
the divorced women the age group 20-24 years prevailed (Figure 15.8). For both men 
and women, the mean age at divorce was slightly increasing in the last decades. 

As there is a direct relationship between the age of husband and wife and the dura- 
tion of their marriage, the dynamics of divorces with respect to these factors was 
quite similar. Most marriages were terminated within 4 or 5 years of marriage, while 
the mean duration of marriage at divorce was about 12 years. Among families dis- 
solved by divorce, families with young children made up 60-75%. 
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Figure 15.6: Total Divorce Rate (TDR), 1950-1997, selected years 

Sources; CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



As to the reasons for divorce, most men and women usually reported personal des- 
perateness. It can be assumed, however, that such explanation may often serve to 
hide real motives such as the partner’s alcoholism, infidelity, addiction problems, or 
the partner’s indifference towards family interests. 




Figure 15.7: Age-specific Divorce Rates, 1950-1997, male 

Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 
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Figure 15.8: Age-specific Divorce Rates, 1950-1997, female 

Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



In the early 1990s, there were some discussions about the likelihood of restrained 
growth of divorces. At present, however, it seems that any positive developments in 
this area can be expected only in a long-term perspective. On one hand, there have 
appeared already a number of factors that could contribute to the stability of marriage, 
particularly the increasing postponement of marriages to higher ages. On the other, 
the adoption by the part of the Slovak population of Western life styles and values 
could lead to changing attitudes towards marriage and family through placing more 
importance on individual interests and wellbeing. Nevertheless, if there is some de- 
cline in the number of divorces in the near future, it will be a very slight decline. 



15.2.4 Fertility 

Until the late 1980s, Slovakia was one of the countries with the highest levels of 
fertility across Europe (EUROSTAT, op. cit.). While in many industrialised European 
countries fertility started to decline already in the mid-1960s, in Slovakia it was 
growing up to the mid-1970s. Although in the second half of the 1970s fertility had 
experienced a downward trend, even in the late 1980s, its level in Slovakia was still 
rather high by European standards (Table 15.4). 

The mentioned differences in fertility were mostly the result of the political and social 
environment existing during the state socialism. A relatively strong orientation to- 
wards family life among the Slovak people at that time can be explained by the fact 
that family not only allowed the realisation of family interests and values but also pro- 
vided an important shelter from the politicised everyday reality. Moreover, pronatalist 
social and housing policies combined with the lack of means of family planning 
also strongly influenced the high level of fertility in Slovakia (Figure 15.9). 
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Table 15.4: Main Indicators of Fertility, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 


1990 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Births (1,000) 


95.7 


90.6 


80.4 


73.6 


61.7 


60.4 


59.4 


Live births (1,000) 


95.1 


90.2 


80.0 


73.3 


61.4 


60.1 


59.1 


Crude fertility rate (%o) 


19.1 


17.5 


15.1 


13.8 


11.4 


11.2 


11.0 


Extramarital births 
(per 100 live births) 


5.7 


6.6 


7.6 


10.6 


12.6 


14.0 


15.1 


Mean age of women at first 
birth 


22.18 


22.21 


22.17 


21.95 


22.21 


22.37 


23.08 


Total fertility rate 


2.318 


2.173 


2.086 


1.920 


1.520 


1.471 


1.430 


Gross reproduction rate 


1.127 


1.099 


1.013 


0.930 


0.742 


0.712 


0.696 


Net reproduction rate 


1.098 


1.075 


0.993 


0.915 


0.730 


0.700 


0.685 



Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



4.0 T 




Figure 15.9: Total Fertility Rate (TFR), 1950-1997 

Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



Besides the high level, another peculiarity of the fertility development in Slovakia 
was the timing of childbearing. The highest fertility was concentrated in the young 
age groups. Consequently, the proportions of births among women aged 35 and over 
were very low (Figure 15.10). 

As in the case of nuptiality, crucial societal changes that have taken place since 1989 
have had important effects on the fertility development as well. The strongest drop 
in fertility was observed during 1993-1995. And again, the question was whether 
the Slovak population would face the postponement of fertility (delaying births until 
higher ages) or the decline in the total fertility rate (TFR), eventually increasing 
planned childlessness. The most recent trends, namely the rise in nuptiality and visi- 
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ble stagnation of birth decline that have been recorded since 1996, support the first 
hypothesis - the postponement of fertility. 




Figure 15.10: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1960-1998 

Sources: CSU, op. cit. ; SUSR, 1998 



As far as the new family patterns have stabilised - in the course of the overall trans- 
formation of society - it can be assumed that two-children family model will be 
prevalent again. This in turn could be conducive to a slight increase of fertility. Al- 
though large families seemingly became the part of the past, there is still no reason 
to consider the planned childlessness as a factor that would strongly affect the re- 
productive behaviour in the future. 

The impact of fertility developments in the 1990s was profound and resulted in a 
significant drop in the indicators of fertility in all most important (in terms of fecun- 
dity) age groups. The decline in fertility was also accompanied by a growing mean 
age of women at first birth, which had increased by one year during the last decade. 



15.2.5 Abortions 

Looking back on the developments in the sphere of abortions, the watershed in 
Slovakia would appear to be located in 1957, when the legislation allowing to make 
an abortion for “social” reasons was approved and the special committees aimed to 
manage this issue were established. One year later, the number of abortions increased 
by 2.5 times. This was the beginning of a forty-year period of continuously increas- 
ing number of abortions, with its peak in the late 1980s (Table 15.5). The most im- 
portant factor underlying this trend was the rise of legal abortions, while the num- 
ber of miscarriages was relatively stable with a slight tendency to decrease. 
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Table 15.5: Main Indicators of Abortions, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 


1990 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Abortions ( 1 ,000) 


40.7 


45.6 


56.2 


45.6 


35.9 


30.9 


27.8 


Induced abortions per 100 births 


76.8 


79.7 


86.2 


85.2 


82.0 


81.5 


80.3 


Total abortion rate 


1.074 


1.155 


1.430 


1.271 


1.028 


0.888 


0.689 


Induced abortions per 1 00 
registered pregnancies (%) 


29.8 


33.5 


41.1 


38.2 


36.8 


33.8 


31.9 


Index of abortion ‘ 


42.5 


50.3 


69.9 


61.9 


58.2 


51.2 


46.8 



^Abortions per 100 live births 
Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



In 1958, there were 13 abortions per 100 live births, and the share of legal abortions 
was 1 1%. If we compare these numbers with the similar indicators for 1988, the dra- 
matic increase of the number of abortions per year during thirty years would be 
evident. In 1988, there were 61 legal abortions per 100 live births, i.e. about 35% of 
all pregnancies in that year were interrupted by abortion. 

Since 1989, a strong decline in the number of abortions has been observed. From 
1990 to 1996, the number of legal abortions dropped almost by half; other indica- 
tors of abortion also demonstrated a significant decline. Because the intensity of the 
decline of the abortion rate was higher than that of the fertility rate, the number of 
legal abortions per 100 registered pregnancies dropped during this period by ap- 
proximately 27%. 




Figure 15.11: Total Abortion Rate (TAR), 1950-1997 

Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



Slovakia still belongs to the countries with relatively high numbers of abortions. 
More importantly, it differs from industrialised European countries not only by the 
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level of abortions but also by their distribution among specific age groups. Whereas 
in Western Europe the intensity of abortions is higher among never-married and 
divorced women who are 24 years old and younger and do not have children, in 
Slovakia, it is mostly married women aged 25-29 years with two and more children 
who use abortion to prevent further childbirth. Thus, the role that the abortion still 
plays in Slovakia - functioning as an important means of family planning - differs 
significantly from the role abortions play in some other European countries. 



15.2.6 Mortality 

One of the negative trends in both demographic and social development in Slovakia 
was and continues to be a high level of mortality. This phenomenon is well illustrated 
by the dynamics of almost all relevant indicators, including very slowly decreasing 
infant mortality rate; significant mortality rates observed among middle-aged popu- 
lation and the elderly (especially among men); and relatively low life expectancy at 
birth (Table 15.6) 



Table 15.6: Main Indicators of Mortality, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 












Deaths ( 1 ,000) 


50.6 


52.5 


54.6 


52.7 


52.7 


51.2 


52.1 


Crude mortality rate (%o) 


10.1 


10.2 


10.3 


9.9 


9.8 


9.5 


9.7 


Infant mortality rate (%o) 


20.9 


16.3 


12.0 


10.6 


11.0 


10.2 


8.7 


Life expectancy at birth, 
male (years) 


66.7 


66.9 


66.6 


68.3 


68.4 


68.8 


68.9 


Life expectancy at birth, 
female (years) 


74.2 


74.7 


75.4 


76.7 


76.3 


76.6 


76.7 


Life expectancy at age 60, 
male (years) 


15.3 


15.2 


15.0 


15.9 


15.6 


15.7 


15.9 


Life expectancy at age 60, 
female (years) 


19.0 


19.2 


19.6 


20.5 


20.0 


20.2 


20.4 



Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



Factors that affect the unfavourable development of mortality are usually divided 
into three main groups such as a situation in the health care, quality of environment 
and the life style (KDGD, op. cit.). A long-term shortage of funds experienced by the 
system of health care can be considered as the major factor that caused the negative 
development of mortality in Slovakia. On the other hand, the basic concept underly- 
ing this system has been much debated, especially the necessity to shift focus from 
medical treatment to prevention of illnesses. 

The practice of long-time neglect of the issues of environmental protection and 
emphasis exclusively on the economic rationality instead of giving priority to ecologi- 
cal factor has led to the significant pollution of the environment, damage to which is 
currently estimated in billions of the Slovak Crowns. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that the deteriorating quality of environment has also negatively influenced the health 
of population. 
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But probably the strongest factor contributing to the poor health situation and, con- 
sequently, to high mortality is the prevailing life style, which can hardly be seen as 
a healthy one. Insufficient and inadequate nutrition and, especially, high consump- 
tion of alcohol and smoking as well as increasing working stress and shortage of 
active leisure, are closely linked to the stability of negative mortality trends in Slovak- 
ia. As a result, the life expectancy at birth among the Slovak men is about 7 years 
less, compared with many other industrialised European countries; for females, this 
difference is approximately 5 years. The dynamics of this indicator in Slovakia is 
shown in Figure 15.12. 




Figure 15.12: Life Expectancy at Birth, 1952-1997 

Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



It is unlikely that the main factors contributing to the high mortality could be dealt 
with fast and easily. Thus, the situation in the nearest future in this respect cannot 
be expected to be positive. Slow and very slight increase in life expectancy at birth 
during the last decade of only about one year for both sexes implies that substantial 
long-term positive changes in mortality would require not only time but that ongo- 
ing transformation of society improves the quality of life in Slovakia. 



15.2.7 Migration 

In Slovakia, international migration does not play an important role in the demo- 
graphic development. Neither in the past, when the legal emigration of Slovaks was 
followed by illegal emigration, nor recently, when the immigration of people from 
other countries has been increasing, the effect of international migration cannot be 
seen as significant. More important are however migration flows between Slovakia 
and the Czech Republic, particularly because until 1992 it was an internal migration. 
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After the separation, the migration between both countries significantly dropped, and, 
as a result, the total net migration in Slovakia is currently relatively low (Table 15.7). 



Table 15.7: Total Net Migration, 1980-1997, selected years 















1996 


1997 


Net migration 


-1,674 


-1,415 


-739 


1,751 


2,842 


2,255 


1,731 



Sources: CSU, op. cit; SUSR, 1998 



15.3 Population Forecast 



Population growth during the 1980s and 1990s is shown in Table 15.8. 



Table 15.8: Population Growth, 1980-1997, selected years 





1980 


1985 


1990 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Population (1,000) 
Total increase (1,000) 
Total increase per 1,000 
inhabitants 

Natural increase (1,000) 
Natural increase per 
1 ,000 inhabitants 


4,996.3 5,179.0 5,310.7 5,336.4 5,367.8 5,378.9 5,387.6 

41.4 34.4 23.0 22.3 11.6 11.1 8.7 

8.3 7.3 4.4 4.2 2.2 2.1 1.6 

44.5 37.7 25.4 20.6 8.7 8.9 7.0 

8.9 7.3 4.8 3.9 1.6 1.7 1.3 



Sources: CSU, op. cit.; SUSR, 1998 



In Slovakia, the last official forecast of population was made in 1996 (SUSR, 1996). 
It was a population projection until the year 2020 based on two variants (low and 
high), that identified the two possible scenarios of population development in the 
future. According to the low variant, until 2005 the fertility will be decreasing, where- 
as in the period of 2005-2020 there will be a slight increase in its dynamics. The 
high variant assumed that the fertility will be stabilised already in 2000 and will be 
increasing throughout the period 2000-2020. 

In relation to mortality trends, a slight decrease was generally estimated. Both vari- 
ants also suggested that the total net migration would be a low yet positive one - 
about 1,000—2,000 persons per year (SUSR, 1996). Since the current demographic 
development has already demonstrated that the high variant cannot be seen as real- 
istic, Table 15.9 includes results of the low variant of the projection only. 
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Table 15.9: Expected Population Growth, 2000-2020^ selected years 





2000 


2005 


2010 


2015 


2020 


Population ( 1 ,000) 


5,408.7 


5,420.2 


5,399.0 


5,342.9 


5,240.2 


Natural increase per 1,000 inhabitants 


0.7 


-0.2 


-1.6 


-3.0 


-4.9 


Index of ageing (%) 


80.4 


94.7 


117.1 


135.2 


157.5 



‘Forecast based on the low variant 
Source: SUSR, 1996 



15.4 Social, Family and Population Policies and Programmes 



At present, the system of social security in Slovakia is undergoing principle trans- 
formation aimed at purposeful regulation of social, family and population policies 
to adapt them to the new social conditions and priorities. The system of social secu- 
rity that was operative until 1989 could hardly respond to the changing social and 
economic conditions, particularly to the emerging market relations. It was also in- 
sufficient with respect to the observed changes in population development. The 
main goal of the reform of the social security system is therefore to create condi- 
tions for a more harmonised regulation of social, family and population policies in 
order to effectively respond to the rights, interests and needs of specific strata and 
groups of the population. 

Consequently, the major change in the ideology underlying the concept of social 
security system in Slovakia consist of shifting the focus from the state paternalism 
to decentralisation. This means to strengthen principles of solidarity; to support the 
initiative of people; and to emphasise both individual and social groups’ democratic 
activities. With respect to the changing economic conditions, the role of social pol- 
icy should be to initiate, justify and support social and economic transformation 
of society. Each person will be provided with a possibility to ensure his or her ma- 
terial and cultural needs through working incomes, whereas the state would secure 
wellbeing of those people and families who could not provide for themselves due to 
the specific circumstances. 

The transformation of the existing social relationships is therefore aimed to design 
and implement such system that would allow the combination of personal participa- 
tion and social solidarity of people with the basic social security guaranteed by the 
state. A main focus will however be placed on the increasing responsibility of peo- 
ple for their personal and family wellbeing. 

A brief overview of the main spheres of social policy effective at the end of 1997 is 
presented below. 
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15.4.1 Social Security System 

According to the existing legislation, the social security system consists of provi- 
sion of pensions, health security system, social care and the state social allowances. 
One of the most important steps in transforming the state social security system into 
the public social security system was the complex tax reform undertaken in Slovakia 
in the recent years. 

The following several types of pensions have been introduced recently. The first one 
is an old-age pension, which is granted to each citizen of the Slovak Republic after 
working for a certain number of years, or upon reaching a retirement age. Other types 
include a disability pension, pensions for widowers and orphans, and the so-called 
social pensions. The provision of social pensions relates to those cases when people 
are not able to support themselves during a long period of time. By the law, the min- 
imum pension is 2,772 Slovak Crowns (US$1 was approximately 33 Slovak Crowns 
in 1995) for one person and 4,899 Slovak Crowns for a couple, in case it is the sole 
source of income. Presently, each person who would like to continue paid work 
after retirement (this period cannot, however, exceed one year) will get an old-age 
pension without any deductions (MPSVR SR, 1996). 

Health security system is mainly related to short-term consequences of social events 
such as illness, motherhood (pregnancy and childbearing), child rearing and death 
in the family. In all cases, the amount of allowance is dependent on the level of 
earnings (or other working income). In case of illness, medical allowance cannot 
exceed the amount of 300 Slovak Crowns per day whereas the period of payment - 
one calendar year. If a person provides care for a sick child, the allowance is paid 
until the child reaches age 10. “Motherhood” allowance is paid during 28 weeks 
after delivery and its maximum amount is 90% of the salary of one of the parents 
(but not more than 300 Slovak Crowns per day). In addition, when the child is bom, 
parents are given lump sum allowance of 3,000 Slovak Crowns. In case of a death 
in the family, the funeral allowance of 2,000 Slovak Crowns is provided (MPSVR 
SR, 1996). 

The main purpose of the social care is to financially support those people who are 
not enough ensured by their earnings or allowances provided through other forms 
of the social security system (old-age pension, medical allowance, etc.). The system 
of social care is mainly focused on families with young children, handicapped peo- 
ple, elderly people and people with special needs. 

Social provisions provided by the state mostly relate to families and aim to ensure 
decent living conditions for them. The child allowance generally depends on the 
age of the child (children) and the level of income in the family. This allowance is 
granted only in case when the family income does not exceed the minimal living 
standard by more than 2.2 times. If there is a handicapped child in the family, some 
additional financial aid is usually provided. Parenthood allowance is given to a 
mother or father who provides fiill-day care for the child (children) until s/he reaches 
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age 3. According to the law, the amount of parenthood allowance is 1.68 of the sum 
needed to ensure basic needs of adult person (MPSVR SR, 1996). 



15.4.2 Employment 

Social measures with respect to employment and unemployment represent one of 
the most important and thus widely discussed spheres of population-related policies 
and programmes. As the recent development has demonstrated more close relation- 
ship between the labour force participation and the demographic behaviour of the 
population, the interest to this sphere has been clearly increasing. 

Undergoing the first stage of transformation, the employment system has generally 
been adapted to new social and economic conditions, particularly, to the needs cre- 
ated by the transition to the market economy. In its further development, the main 
focus will be on creating a system that could provide a balanced and effective ap- 
proach to labour requirements and supply, emphasising the necessity of free choice 
in professional career. 

The state also guarantees social provisions for those who are currently unemployed. 
A special allowance is given to all registered unemployed for the period not longer 
than 12 months. The amount of allowance depends on the number of years spent in 
paid employment. Moreover, a monthly allowance cannot exceed the minimum 
monthly salary by more than 1.8 times (MPSVR SR, 1996). 



15.4.3 Family Policy 

The overall long-term goals of family policy include: to reach a relative economic 
independence of families; to provide conditions needed for realisation of the basic 
functions of the family; to support stability of marital and intergeneration relations; 
and to create optimal condition for population reproduction. 

These goals are realised through four main spheres of family policy such as legal 
protection of the family and its members; social and economic security of the fam- 
ily; moral education of children and youth with a special focus on marital stability 
and parenthood; health care of family members (MPSVR SR, 1997). 
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Recent Demographic Developments in Slovenia 

Milivoja Sircelj 



16.1 New Country - Old Tradition 



Slovenia lies on the edges of Central, Eastern and Southern Europe, where Romanic, 
Germanic, Slavonic and Ungaro-Finnish language groups meet. It covers 20,273 
square kilometres and has nearly 2 million inhabitants. 

Slovenia appeared on the European political map only in 1991, but the Slovenes set- 
tled in this part of Europe 13 centuries ago, when their first statehood was formed. 
The entity Karantanija, with its core in the present Austrian Carinthia, lasted for 
about two centuries. The territory occupied by Slovenes became soon part of the 
Christian Holy Roman Empire and was for more than half of the last millennium 
ruled by the Austrian House of Habsburg. After the First World War, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was partitioned and South Slavonic people who had lived in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire joined the Kingdom of Serbia. Yugoslavia, a kingdom 
between the two world wars, and a Socialist Federative Republic after the Second 
World War, was not successful in attempts to bring people and economies of the 
area together. Yugoslavia disintegrated in 1991 and in June 1992 Slovenia became 
a member of the United Nations. 

One of the consequences of such a historical background is the ethnic composition 
of Slovenia and the neighbouring states. In the 1990 round of censuses, there were 
3,000 Italians and 8,500 Hungarians living in Slovenia (ZRSS, 1994) and about 
60-180 thousand, depending on the method of estimation, Slovenes were living in 
Hungary, Austria and Italy {Magyarorszag nemzetisegeinek es a szomszedos allamok 
magyarasaganak statisztikaja (1910-1990), 1994, p. 198; Zupancic, 1993). Besides 
autochthonous Hungarians and Italians, some other nationalities are living in Slovenia 
as well, mostly Serbs and Croats. According to the 1991 census, Slovenes repre- 
sented 88% of the population of Slovenia. After 1991, this proportion increased as 
the consequence of the political changes. 

In 1575, the Christian Bible was translated into the Slovenian language. Since then, 
the Slovenes have identified themselves with the Slovenian nationality of the mod- 
em times. Their language and culture were restrained most of the time, except in the 
Yugoslav period. Being the south-eastern outpost of Roman Catholicism, Slovenia 
has been an area of the outspoken West-European geopolitical interest for centuries. 
The western borders of the Islamic world were placed, for more than 400 years, close 
to Slovenia’s borders, in Bosnia, and the Eastern-Orthodox Christianity was spread 
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among Slavonic people of the nearby regions (Gosar, 1993). The peculiarities of 
this situation are reflected in religious composition of the Slovenia’s population. 
The predominant religion in Slovenia is Roman Catholic. In the 1991 census, 71.4% 
of the population identified themselves as Roman Catholics, 2.2% as Orthodox, 
1.5% as Muslims, and 0.9% as Protestants; 8.8% of inhabitants identified themselves 
as atheists or did not want to declare their religious beliefs. The religious affiliation 
of 15% of the population was unknown (ZRSS, op. cit.). 

The economic development of Slovenia was for a long time based on the develop- 
ment of industry. Consequently, the proportion of persons employed in industry was 
increasing continually, most of all due to the decline in agriculture and immigration 
from southern parts of the former Yugoslavia. During 1948-1991, the proportion of 
population employed in agricultural sector declined from 50% to 8%. The propor- 
tion of population employed in industry reached its highest level of 50% in the 
1 980s, and since then it has been decreasing, while the proportion of persons em- 
ployed in services has been increasing. The latter exceeded 45% in 1993 and is still 
increasing, especially in financial sector. In 1997, the gross domestic product per 
capita was US$9,163 (SURS, 1999b). 

The transition from predominantly agricultural to industrial economy was accompa- 
nied by the increase of urban population (Table 16. 1). Nowadays, more than half of 
the population live in urban settlements: 27% in the capital, 15% in cities with more 
than 20,000 inhabitants, while the others live in 176 small urban settlements. The 
second half of the population live in 5,763 non-urban settlements. Their average 
size is 169 inhabitants. Such dispersion of settling caused by the geographic charac- 
teristics of Slovenia, its historic development and the wilful policy of polycentric 
development has prevented a profuse concentration of the population and distinct 
polarisation into urban and rural areas. 



Table 16.1: Selected Demographic Indicators, 1931-1991, selected years, census data^ 





1931 


1961 


1971 


1981 


1991 


Total population (1,000) 


1,398 


1,592 


1,727 


1,892 


1,966 


Density (inhabitants per km") 


69.0 


78.6 


85.3 


93.4 


97.1 


Urban population (%) 




33.3 


38.7 


48.9 


50.5 


Rural population (%) 


58.8 


31.6 


20.4 


9.2 


7.6 


University graduates (%) 




1.8 


3.3 


6.2 


8.8 


Households ( 1 ,000) 


287.2 


458.9 


515.5 


594.6 


640.2 


Average size of household 


4.9 


3.5 


3.4 


3.2 


3.1 


Families (1,000) 






440.7 


522.3 


551.9 


Average size of family 






3.36 


3.20 


3.10 



'Refers to the present territory of the Republic of Slovenia 
Sources: ZRSS, op. cit; SURS, 1999b 



Simultaneously with economic and social development, the educational attainment 
of the population improved. In 1953, less then 1% of the population completed uni- 
versity education; by the time of the 1991 census this proportion had risen to 9%. A 
relatively high proportion - 17% — of the population without completed elementary 
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education (less than 8 years of schooling) in 1991 reflected mostly the educational 
attainment of the older generations. 



16.2 Stagnation and Ageing of Population 



In 1857, the population within the current borders of Slovenia was 1,101,854. On 
31 December 1997, Slovenia had a population of 1,984,923 residents. During this 
140-year period, Slovenia’s population increased by 80%, which is less than in any 
of the majority of European countries. 

This slow increase was due to extensive emigration during the period of demographic 
transition, which lasted from the last decade of the 19th century until the 1970s. 
During this period, emigration could be observed in most European countries, but 
the intensity of emigration from Slovenia was among the highest. Slovenia’s popu- 
lation began to increase faster only after the Second World War, partly due to mi- 
gration as well. 

The population increase was most intensive between 1971 and 1981. During this 
decade, the annual average growth rate was 9.1 per 1,000 inhabitants. Positive eco- 
nomic development and the shortage of young labour force made Slovenia attrac- 
tive for emigrants from the other republics of the former Yugoslavia. In the 1980s, 
economic recession lowered the number of new immigrants, and the disintegration 
of Yugoslavia in 1991 temporarily completely stopped immigration. Net migration 
was negative in 1991 and 1992. Besides, in 1993, Slovenia had a negative natural 
increase for the first time in its recent history. 

Total population of Slovenia reached almost 2 million in 1991 . From then on, the total 
population has been steadily decreasing, while the growth rates have been mainly 
positive (Table 16.2). This discrepancy can be explained in the context of the politi- 
cal and methodological changes that occurred in the 1990s. The influence of the 
political changes has been twofold. Data collection was affected by changing legis- 
lative provisions on citizenship. Until 1991, the Central Population Register contained 
data regarding all Yugoslav citizens who had permanent residence in Slovenia, irre- 
spective of whether they were living in the country or abroad. Since independence, 
the Central Population Register includes only data on Slovenian citizens. Data on for- 
eigners have to be collected from administrative sources, which are not yet well 
adapted to statistical needs. In addition, in 1995 the Statistical Office of the Repub- 
lic of Slovenia changed the definition of total population. The concept of de jure 
population was replaced by the definition close to international recommendations. 
Since then, the total population of Slovenia includes Slovene citizens, foreigners 
with permanent or temporary residence permits, and refugees, if they are living in 
Slovenia for more than three months. Those who leave Slovenia for more than three 
months are not counted in the total population of Slovenia. 
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The population of Slovenia is getting old (Figure 16.1). At the end of 1998, the 
mean age of men was 36.6 years and of women - 40.0 years; 17% of the population 
was below 15 years of age, and 14% - over 64 years of age (SURS, 1999c). 



Table 16.2: Population Growth, 1990-1999, in thousands 



Year 


Total 

population’ 

(1,000) 


Population 

increase 

(decrease) 


Natural 

increase 

(decrease) 


Net 

migration 


Total 

increase 

(decrease) 


1990 


1,996 


3.568 


3.813 


2.167 


5.980 


1991 


2,000 


-1.033 


2.259 


-3.071 


-0.812 


1992 


1,999 


-4.828 


0.649 


-0.387 


0.262 


1993 


1,994 


-4.676 


-0.219 


1.355 


1.136 


1994 


1,989 


0.069 


0.104 


0.936 


1.040 


1995 


1,990 


0.789 


0.012 


2.507 


2.519 


1996 


1,990 


-3.277 


0.168 


6.510 


6.678 


1997 


1,987 


-2.066 


-0.763 


2.442 


1.679 


1998 


1,985 


-6.589 


-1.183 






1999 


1,978 











’As of 1 January of a given year 
Source: SURS, 1999 



The process of ageing has strongly intensified during the last 18 years. At the be- 
ginning of that period, the total fertility rate (TFR) dropped below the value of 2. 1 . 
Between 1980 and 1997, the number of births had been decreasing on average by 
2.8% per year. Another important factor was the declining mortality among middle- 
aged and older age groups, especially women. However, the prolongation of life 
had almost no effect on the increase of the percentage of population aged 64 and 
over. Moreover, the generation effect (consequences of the First and Second World 
War) was so important, that the percentage of those aged 65 and over diminished in 
the first half of the 1980s, then stagnated and has been increasing only since 1989. 

Human deficit, caused by the two world wars, was particularly pronounced in rural 
areas because of the significant migration flows from remote rural areas towards 
cities in the 1960s and 1970s. Therefore, the proportion of the elderly had been 
increasing constantly in rural areas, while in urban areas it had been decreasing 
between the 1981 and 1991 censuses. In 1991, the share of population aged 65 and 
over was 9.8% in urban and 12.1% in rural areas. From then on, the proportion of 
elderly has been increasing in both areas and the difference between urban and rural 
settlements is getting smaller. In the future, this difference will probably continue to 
diminish, because rural-urban migration flows are complemented by migration 
flows of opposite direction. Besides, external immigration, very important in the 
second half of the 1960s and in the 1970s and oriented towards urban areas, is not 
so significant any more. 

The influence of migration on the age structure fluctuated according to the prevail- 
ing immigration or emigration. A relatively short period of positive net migration, 
from 1957 to 1990, temporarily slowed the process of ageing. The reduction of the 
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volume of net migration after 1 990, older age structure of immigrants, hardly posi- 
tive or even negative natural population growth - these are the elements that will 
accelerate the ageing of the Slovenia’s population in the near future. 




Figure 16.1: Slovenia’s Citizens by Age, Sex and 
Marital Status^ 

'Asof 1 January 1997 

Source: based on data from Central Population Register 



The expected consequences of such developments are higher expenses for old-age 
insurance and the increasing costs of health and social services. Therefore, some 
principle changes in the pension and disability insurance system have been made 
after 1991. The retirement age was extended by three years, and it became possible 
to join the pension and disability insurance on a voluntary basis or under certain 
conditions (if individual is taking care of a child of up to 7 years of age or an el- 
derly person). However, these measures are not sufficient to cope with financial 
problems arising from the population ageing. A complex reform of the pension and 
disability insurance system is needed. The Government of Slovenia has already pre- 
pared two new proposals for parliamentary approval (MLFSA, 1998), but none was 
yet accepted as trade unions are against them. 

The growing number of elderly, one-fourth of whom are living alone, forced the 
Government to accept the programme which anticipates the expansion of the insti- 
tutional care network so that institutions could take care of 4.5% of elderly, the ere- 
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ation of day-care centres and centres for help at home. Special apartments and apart- 
ment homes for elderly will be offered as well. 



16.3 Households and Families are Getting Smaller 



The number of households and families is increasing while their size is decreasing. 
Preferences for one-family households, higher opportunities to realise these prefer- 
ences (housing opportunities) and the decreasing fertility are the main reasons that 
households and families are getting smaller. 

At present, the average household size hardly exceeds 3 members. Households with 
two, three and four members represented three-quarters of all households in Slovenia 
in 1991, and those with one member represented 18% (Table 16.3). The proportion 
of the latter is increasing, mainly due to the growth in the number of households of 
elderly people. Between the 1981 and 1991 censuses, 73% of the increase of the 
number of one-member households were households comprised of persons aged 65 
and over (Sircelj, 1997b). 



Table 16.3: Proportion of Households by Size and of Population by Household Size, 
1991, per cent 





Household size (number of members) 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7+ 


Total 


Households 








25.0 


8.6 


3.8 


2.2 


100.0 


Population 


Hi 






32.7 


14.3 


7.4 


5.2 


100.0 



Sources: SURS, 1998; author’s calculations 



According to the 1991 census, 74% of households consisted of one single family, 
6% — of two or more families and the rest were households without family nucleus. 
The average number of family members was 3.1. Nearly 80% of families had chil- 
dren; 37.2% of families with children had only one child, 32.2% had two children 
and only 7.6% had three or more’. There is no data available for the recent years (the 
next census will be carried out in 2001), but given the progressively decreasing fer- 
tility, the share of families with two or more children is certainly diminishing. 

In the past 20 years, Slovenia’s families experienced important changes. Married 
couples with children accounted for 60% of all families in 1991, which is less than 
in 1981, while the share of one-parent families and unmarried couples with children 
increased in the same period. The number and the share of unmarried couples with 
children more than doubled. Almost all children in these families were younger 
than 26 (Table 16.4). These changes continued after 1991 but can be illustrated 
only by the changes in marital status of total population and the proportion of chil- 
dren bom outside marriage. The proportions of single and divorced persons as well 
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as of the children bom outside marriage are increasing. The decreasing proportions 
can be observed only for married persons, men and women. 



Table 16.4: Family Structure, 1981 and 1991, per cent 



Family type 


Proportion of families 
by family type 


Proportion of children 
under 26 living at parental 
home by family type 




1981 


1991 


1991 


All families 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Married couples without children 


20.4 


19.9 




Married couples with children 


63.3 


59.0 


81.3 


Unmarried couples without 
children 


0.9 


0.9 




Unmarried couples with children 


1.1 


2.2 


2.9 


Mothers with children 


12.5 


15.4 


13.5 


Fathers with children 


1.8 


2.6 


2.3 



Sources: ZRSS, op. cit.; author’s calculations 



16.4 Postponement of Events Related to Family Formation 



The process of family formation experienced important changes in the last 20 years 
(Table 16.5). First of all, the proportion of those who have never married decreased 
to less than 8% in generations bom during the Second World War. It seems that this 
percentage will remain the lowest for a longer time, because the number of mar- 
riages as well as the total marriage rates, which were relatively stable from the end of 
the Second World War to the mid-1970s, began to decrease continually. In 1991, 
the total first marriage rate for women under 50 was for the first time equal to 0.50. 
In 1991 and 1992, a slight increase was observed. It is not clear if this increase could 
be attributed to minor methodological changes in data collection or to the postponed 
marriages preceded by cohabitation. Since 1994, the decrease has been continuing. 

Cohabitation is particularly widespread among young people. Unfortunately, statis- 
tical data on cohabitation is very poor, although consensual unions were legally equa- 
lised with marriages already twenty years ago. It is estimated that in 1991 about 5% 
of women aged 20-34 years lived in consensual unions (Table 16.6). 

The drop in the number of marriages and the total marriage rates began at the same 
time as the growth of the number and proportion of extramarital births. Until the 
1970s, only about 10% of children were born outside marriage. Since then, their 
number had increased, and proportion reached 30% of all births and 43% of births 
of the first order in 1995. The majority of births outside marriage occur to women 
aged below 20 and above 35. The proportion of extramarital births registered by 
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both parents is increasing: from 55% in 1970 to over 90% from 1993 on. This sug- 
gests that a large proportion of extramarital births occurs within a stable partnership. 



Table 16.5: Main Indicators of Nuptiality, 1980-1998, selected years 





1980 


1985 






1998 


Marriages per 1 ,000 inhabitants 


6.5 


4.5 


4.3 


4.2 


3.8 


Divorces per 1 ,000 inhabitants 


1.2 


1.3 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


Total first marriage rate 


0.71 


0.58 


0.49 


0.51 


0.45 


Total divorce rate 


0.16 


0.19 


0.14 


0.13 


0.19 


Total fertility rate 


2.11 


1.68 


1.46 


1.29 


1.23 


Extramarital births per 1 ,000 live births 


13.1 


19.1 


24.5 


29.8 


33.6 


Mean age of women at childbearing 


25.3 


25.5 


26.0 


27.2 


27.8 


Mean age of women at first birth 


22.9 


23.2 


23.9 


25.0 


25.8 


Mean age at first marriage 


22.4 


22.8 


23.8 


25.2 


25.8 



Source: SURS, 1999a 



Slovenian brides and grooms are young. Since 1960, the mean age at marriage was 
decreasing continuously, reaching the lowest values in the first half of the 1980s. At 
that time, the mean age of women at first marriage was between 21 .0 and 21 .5 years, 
the same as in many Eastern European countries. In the last ten years, however, the 
mean age of women and men at first marriage increased by more than 3 years. Dur- 
ing the same period, the mean age at first birth increased by only 1.5 year, reaching 
25 years of age, which is more than in the compensation period after the Second 
World War. Since 1994, the mean age of women at first birth has been already lower 
than the mean age of women at first marriage (Sircelj, 1997a). 



Table 16.6: Cohabited Women by Age, 1991 





Cohabited women 


Age group 


Total 


Per 1 00 women 


Proportion of those 
having children (%) 


-20 


513 


0.72 


54.4 


20-24 


3,360 


4.68 


72.3 


25-29 


4,210 


5.48 


81.0 


30-34 


3,038 


3.95 


84.1 


35-39 


2,123 


2.59 


82.5 


40-44 


1,297 


1.84 


75.4 


45-49 


775 


1.38 


59.1 


50+ 


2,058 


0.65 


26.6 



Sources: SURS, 1999a; author’s calculations 



Besides the increasing mean age at marriage and at childbearing, very young gener- 
ations also postpone leaving parental home to a later age. According to results of 
the Family and Fertility Survey (FFS) conducted in 1994-1995^, the median age at 
leaving home was 21.6 years for cohorts bom before 1970 and 24.5 for those bom 
in 1970-1974 (Ko^h-Novak et al, 1998). Shortage of housing in terms of costs and 
space is usually considered to be the main reason for late departure from the paren- 
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tal home. In addition, relatively high unemployment among young generations in 
recent years may also contribute to a later formation of one’s own household. 




Figure 16.2: Marriages, Divorces, Total and Extramarital Live Births, 
1970-1998 

Source: SURS, 1999a 



The sequence of events related to marriage and procreation has changed consider- 
ably in young generations. It seems that two types of family formation are prevail- 
ing: “traditional” and “modem”. In the first one, the eventual cohabitation and the 
marriage precede the birth of the first child. Couples preferring “traditional” arrange- 
ments are, however, more and more postponing the arrival of the first child. In 1989, 
68% of first legitimate children were born in the first year of marriage, while in 
1997 the proportion hardly reached 55%. The second type of family formation starts 
with cohabitation, birth of child (children) and then eventually marriage. This be- 
haviour, which was in the past known and accepted by population only in certain 
parts of Slovenia, gradually spread among the wider population, probably partly 
under the influence of developments in other European countries. But this influ- 
ence, if any, refers mostly to family formation and not to family dissolution. 

In spite of quite liberal legislation concerning divorce, marriages are relatively sta- 
ble. Total divorce rate is among the lowest in Europe and quite stable. The changes 
occur in the timing of divorce; the proportion of divorces after 15 years of marriage 
is increasing. This fact and decreasing fertility are probably the reason for the de- 
creasing proportion of divorces among families with dependant children. According 
to the unpublished data of the Ministry of Justice, about 70% of requests for divorce 
are submitted by women. 
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16.5 Almost Half of Live Births are Births of the First Order 



Fertility of Slovenia’s population is low and has been decreasing continually since 
1880. At that time, the crude birth rate was about 35%o, while nowadays it is less than 
10%o. The sharpest decrease was observed in the first half of the 20th century. Only 
in the years following the First World War and the Second World War the compen- 
sation effect was so significant that the crude birth rates increased for a few years. 

Expressed in terms of completed fertility, this decrease gives us the following pic- 
ture: women bom around 1875 delivered an average of 4.7 live-bom children, their 
daughters 3.0, granddaughters 2.1 and great-granddaughters 1.8. Women bom around 
1930 were the first not to have enough children to assure the replacement of gen- 
erations. Cohort fertility for female generation bom in 1964 will be certainly lower 
than 1.77 (Sircelj, 1998). 

The decline in fertility began with limiting children of higher orders and was ac- 
companied by decreasing proportion of childless women. Both processes, together 
with rejuvenation of brides, resulted in gradually decreasing mean age of women at 
childbearing. This process stopped with generations bom in the 1960s. Women be- 
gan to postpone childbearing to a more advanced age. These changes in the sched- 
ule of births in relation to women’s age have resulted in an underestimation of pe- 
riod fertility rates in Slovenia for the last eighteen years. 

Total fertility exceeded 2.1 live births per woman until 1980, when it started to de- 
cline steeply (Figure 16.3). After the decline of 22% in only 6 years (1980-1986), 
the stagnation was observed for three years, then a new decrease has begun. In very 
recent years, the decrease slowed down. Total fertility for 1998 was 1.23. Total fer- 
tility has been decreasing for all birth orders: the most - for births of fourth and 
higher orders and the less - for births of third order. As the proportion of first and 
second births among all births is very high (85-87% after 1990), total fertility has 
been decreasing at the same rate as births of first and second order (Table 16.7). 

As already mentioned, the main reason for the rapid decrease of the period fertility 
is the postponement of childbearing to mother’s older age. In the post-war period, 
the mean age of women at childbearing reached the lowest values at the second half 
of the 1970s and at the beginning of the 1980s, then it began to increase. The mean 
age at childbearing increased from 25.3 in 1980 to 27.8 in 1998 and the mean age at 
first birth - from 22.9 to 25.8 years. This trend has accelerated after 1990 and is 
also reflected in the dynamics of the age-specific fertility rates. From 1980 to 1991, 
fertility rates were decreasing in all ages, but mostly for teenagers. Since 1992, fer- 
tility rates at ages 15-24 are still decreasing, while fertility rates for women in their 
30s have increased, however not enough to counteract the declines in younger ages 
(Figure 16.4). 
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Figure 16.3: Total Fertility Rate (TFR) and Completed Fertility (CF), 
1950-1998 

Sources: SURS, 1999a; author’s calculations 




Age 

Figure 16.4: Age-specific Nuptiality (ASNR) and Fertility (ASFR) Rates, 
1990 and 1997 

Sources: SURS data; author’s calculations 



In Slovenia, the deliberate and planned birth control began towards the end of the 
19th century, first among the higher social classes and among educated and employed 
women. It spread to other social classes and groups progressively. In 1955, the first 
family planning clinic was established. But reliable data on contraceptive methods 
used by the population is not available for such a long period of time. According to 
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1989 and 1995 fertility surveys, birth control is mainly women’s responsibility and 
concern. 



Table 16.7: Total Fertility Rate by Birth Order, 1980-1997, selected years 





Total fertility 
rate 


Total fertility rate by birth order 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th+ 


1980' 


2.11 


1.02 


0.81 


0.20 


0.08 


1985 


1.77 


0.87 


0.67 


0.17 


0.06 


1990 


1.46 


0.71 


0.57 


0.14 


0.04 


1991 


1.42 


0.69 


0.55 


0.14 


0.04 


1992 


1.34 


0.67 


0.50 


0.13 


0.04 


1993 


1.34 


0.65 


0.52 


0.13 


0.04 


1994 


1.32 


0.63 


0.52 


0.13 


0.04 


1995 


1.29 


0.60 


0.51 


0.14 


0.04 


1996 


1.28 


0.60 


0.50 


0.14 


0.04 


1997 


1.25 


0.60 


0.47 


0.14 


0.04 



'According to the 1981 census, the values are as follows: 2.01, 0.97, 0.77, 0.19, 0.12 
Sources: SURS, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999a-c; SURS, unpublished data; author’s calculations 



Table 16.8: Distribution of Women Aged 15-45 and Using Contraception by Method, 
1989 and 1995, per cent 



Contraceptive method 


1989 


1995 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Sterilisation 


0.3 


1.1 


Hormonal contraception 


25.8 


32.4 


Intrauterine contraception 


11.3 


14.3 


Condom 


6.7 


13.5 


Diaphragm/spermicide 


4.1 


4.6 


Periodic abstinence 


11.5 


10.4 


Withdrawal 


36.3 


15.7 


None 


6.0 


8.0 



Source: Department of Medical Science, Slovenian Academy of Sciences 



Despite of the easy access to contraception - contraceptives are available and most- 
ly free of charge - induced abortions are still quite frequent (Table 16.8), especially 
among less educated women. Induced abortions have been legal without restric- 
tions, except medical, since 1977. Data is therefore available and complete. The 
number and the rate (legal abortions per 1,000 women aged 15-49) of induced abor- 
tions was increasing until 1982, mainly due to the increase of the immigrant popula- 
tion, whose reproductive behaviour is very different from the native population. 
From then on, the age-specific induced abortion rates have been decreasing in all 
age groups, including teenagers. In 1997, the induced abortion rate for Slovenia 
was 1 8.7 per 1,000; i.e. 0.54 abortions per one live birth. More than 95% of induced 
abortions are done in the first ten weeks of pregnancy (IVZRS, 1997, 1998). 
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16.6 Stagnation of Life Expectancies is Coming to an End 



In 1930, life expectancy at birth was 50 years for men and 54 for women, while in 
the middle of the 1990s it was 71 and 78, respectively. These latter values place 
Slovenia somewhere in the middle of the European scale: about 6 years of life sepa- 
rate it from the countries with the lowest mortality and 6—7 years from those with 
the highest mortality. 

Since 1930, mortality has been declining steadily, whereas the decline in the male 
mortality has been interrupted from time to time, especially in the 1960s. In the first 
half of the 1 990s, stagnation in life expectancies was observed again, this time for 
both sexes. It is generally attributed to the social changes of the transitional period. 

The values of life expectancies at birth are influenced by mortality experience at all 
ages. Therefore, the increase or decrease in the value of life expectancy at birth 
does not mean that mortality increased or decreased in all ages: in the period from 
1990-1991 to 1993-1994, the values of life expectancy at birth stagnated due to the 
increase of probabilities of dying in almost all ages, but not for children up to 15 
years of age. Mortality continued to decrease only for children, above all for infants. 
In 1997, infant mortality was 5.2 %o (Table 16.9). 



Table 16.9: Live Births and Infant Mortality Rates, 1980-1997, selected years 



Year 


Live births 


Infant 

mortality rate 


Early neonatal 
mortality rate 


Late neonatal 
mortality rate 


Post-neonatal 
mortality rate 


Per 1,000 live births 


1980 


29,902 


15.3 


8.7 


2.0 


4.5 


1985 


25,933 


13.0 


7.0 


1.6 


4.4 


1990 


22,368 


8.4 


4.1 


1.0 


3.3 


1991 


21,583 


8.2 


4.6 


LI 


2.5 


1992 


19,982 


8.9 


4.7 


1.2 


3.0 


1993 


19,793 


6.8 


3.4 


1.2 


2.2 


1994 


19,463 


6.5 


2.8 


1.2 


2.5 


1995 


18,980 


5.5 


2.6 


0.4 


2.5 


1996 


18,788 


4.8 


2.5 


0.7 


1.6 


1997 


18,165 


5.2 


2.9 


0.9 


1.4 



Sources: SURS, unpublished data; author’s calculations 



In 1994-1995, life expectancy at birth increased again because of improved sur- 
vival rates in almost all age groups and for both sexes. In spite of that, the survival 
rates for men aged 1 5-34 and for women aged 1 5-49 were still lower than in the 
years 1990-1991. Life expectancy at birth was prolonged due to decreasing mortal- 
ity rates of children and old persons (dependent population) and not because of the 
decreasing mortality rates of economically active population. Only in 1996-1997, 
survival rates finally exceeded those for 1989-1990 in almost all age groups for 
men and women (Figure 16.5). 
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Age group 



Figure 16.5: Changes in Probability of Dying by Age and Sex Between 
1989-1990 and 1996-1997^ 

'1989-1990 as 100 

Sources: SURS, 1999a; author’s calculations 



The difference between male and female life expectancy at birth due to premature 
deaths of adult men was increasing until 1990-1991, when the difference was 7.84 
years. In recent years, the gap has been getting smaller, but is still exceeding 7.4 
years (Table 16.10). The improving of survival rates has been slightly quicker for 
men than for women. 



Table 16.10: Life Expectancy at Certain Ages by Sex, 1988-1997, in years 



Period 


Male at age 


Female at age 


0 


1 


45 






0 


1 


45 


60 


65 


1988-1989 


68.86 


68.54 


27.35 


16.11 


13.03 


76.72 


76.36 


33.73 


20.58 


16.55 


1989-1990 


69.38 


69.02 


27.68 


16.36 


13.24 


77.19 


76.75 


34.03 


20.78 


16.70 


1990-1991 


69.54 


69.26 


27.86 


16.38 


13.22 


77.38 


76.87 


34.01 


20.76 


16.68 


1991-1992 


69.45 


69.15 


27.91 


16.29 


13.22 


77.25 


76.80 


33.99 


20.80 


16.76 


1992-1993 


69.40 


69.02 


27.83 


16.23 


13.17 


77.29 


76.81 


34.06 


20.82 


16.18 


1993-1994 


69.58 


69.08 


27.29 


16.37 


13.26 


77.38 


76.85 


34.13 


20.85 


16.82 


1994-1995 


70.27 


69.70 


28.36 


16.64 


13.49 


77.76 


77.22 


34.45 


21.15 


17.06 


1995-1996 


70.79 


70.22 


28.66 


16.81 


13.59 


78.25 


77.58 


34.71 


21.45 


17.34 


1996-1997 


71.01 


70.43 


28.89 


17.01 


13.80 


78.62 


77.94 


35.00 


21.68 


17.55 



Sources: Sircelj, 1997c; SURS, 1997, 1998 



The vast majority of deaths (80%) occur due to circulatory diseases, neoplasms and 
deaths caused by accidents, poisonings and violence. Their frequency varies accord- 
ing to the age. In young ages, road accidents are the leading cause of deaths, espe- 
cially among men. Persons aged 15 to 49 most frequently die from injuries; men five 
times more often than women do. Neoplasms and circulatory diseases take at this 
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age only the second and the third position. In the age group 50-64 years, neoplasms 
become the most frequent cause of death, followed by circulatory diseases, injuries 
and diseases of the digestive system. Compared with women in the same age group, 
the risk of dying from those diseases is 1.5 (neoplasms) to 3.4 (injuries) times higher 
for men in recent years. According to analyses of differential mortality, it is the less 
educated segment of the population who is markedly exposed to premature mortal- 
ity from circulatory and digestive diseases and from accidents (MLFSA, 1998). 

One of the specific characteristics of mortality in Slovenia is the high frequency of 
suicide. As it is the most common among the aged, the number of suicides has been 
increasing slowly and constantly, but no change occurred in the transition period. 
For men, the proportion of suicide among other causes of deaths ranges between 4 
and 5%. Men prevail among traffic casualties as well. The mortality due to road 
accidents was the highest at the end of the 1970s, then it has been decreasing, but is 
still high, about 20 per 1,000 deaths in recent years. The intention of the new law 
on road transport safety - brought into force in 1998 - is to reduce the number of 
road accidents considerably. 

The excess mortality of men is an acute health problem and a social problem as 
well. Namely, the frequency of dying is the highest at the ages of family formation. 
The disintegration of families is, especially for children, a bitter experience, which 
— more frequently than we usually imagine - is brought about by the death of one of 
the parents. It is estimated that in 1994 the death of one of parents, mostly father, 
affected about 500 children aged under 19 (SC UNICEF, 1995). 

After 1990, many countries undergoing transition have experienced a sharp decline in 
life expectancies, while the mortality in other parts of Europe continued to decline. 
In these developments, Slovenia has an intermediate position. Despite that, experts 
are concerned about the potential impact of high unemployment, caused by transi- 
tion to free market economy, on the mental health of middle-aged people, whom the 
political and other changes of the early 1990s have driven into social insecurity, 
which they had never experienced before. 



16.7 Old Migration Pattern Recovered 



Slovenia has for a long period been a region of emigration. Emigration was the 
most significant between 1880 and the First World War, when annual net migration 
amounted to one-half of the natural increase. After 1930, this trend subsided, but 
emigration was still greater than immigration until some years after the Second World 
War. According to official statistics, net migration became positive at the end of the 
1950s. However, if persons who have temporarily, but for more than one year, lived 
and worked abroad (in accordance with the UN recommendations on international 
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migration) are included among emigrants, Slovenia would become a country of im- 
migration only towards the end of the 1970s. 

Slovenia received the greatest immigration flow between 1971 and 1981, when net 
migration represented 41% of population growth. The immigration flow originated 
from the parts of the former Yugoslavia, especially from Croatia and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and was in fact considered as internal migration, while the emigration 
flow was directed towards western and northern Europe, mainly towards Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland and Sweden (Sircelj et al, 1992). 

Emigration touched mainly the less developed regions of Slovenia, while the immi- 
gration flow was directed mainly to the cities and industrial centres, which resulted 
in the ageing of the population of the first and the rejuvenation of the latter. This 
process was accelerated by internal migrations, also oriented towards urban areas. 
Regional distribution of the population was changing quickly. 

Immigration was slowly changing the ethnic composition of Slovenia’s population, 
especially in urban areas. The former Italian and German minorities, progressively 
diminishing after the First and the Second World War, were replaced by ethnic grou- 
ps of a similar size, mostly of Slavonic origin (Croats, Serbs, Muslims). The prob- 
lems of attitudinal, cultural, social and linguistic nature have emerged (Gosar, 1993). 
With regard to demographic phenomena among immigrants, the most evident dif- 
ferent patterns compared to native population occurred among women of reproduc- 
tive age. Lower mean age at childbearing and higher prevalence of induced abor- 
tions as the method of birth control were characteristic for immigrant women. 

Since 1991, the immigration and emigration flows diminished considerably (Table 
16.11). Simultaneously, their nature changed as well. Migration flows caused by 
different levels of economic development were for a few years replaced by migra- 
tion flows with political and ethnic background. From strictly demographic point of 
view, this modification was expressed in very quick increase of the mean age of 
migrants. The data for recent years, however, indicates that the former migration 
pattern is being restored. In 1996, net migration already exceeded that of 1990 and 
the mean age of migrants began to decrease. Although the borders of East European 
countries opened after 1989, the main direction of migrant streams remains the 
same: from Southeast (successor states of the former Yugoslavia) to Northwest (West 
and Central European countries) and back. Besides this main stream, the most im- 
portant is the one coming from the successor states of the Soviet Union. The immi- 
grants from these states are mainly women. 

In 1992 and 1993, Slovenia received more than 30 thousand refugees (persons un- 
der temporary protection) from Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina. At the begin- 
ning of 1999, there were still about 3.3 thousand of them living in Slovenia with a 
status of refugee (SURS, 1999c), while others had returned to their home countries 
or immigrated to other European countries or have acquired a temporary residence 
in Slovenia. Since 1995, the refugees who have got a temporary residence in Slovenia 
are included in the total population of Slovenia. In 1999, according to the data of 
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Administrative Internal Affairs Directorate of the Ministry of Interior, 2,600 refu- 
gees from Kosovo got a temporary protection in Slovenia. 



Table 16.11: External Migration, 1990, 1991 and 1996 



Country 


Immigrants 


Emigrants 


1990 


1991 


1996 


1990 


1991 


1996 


Total 


7,075 


5,989 


1,500 


4,908 


9,060 


803 


Austria 


21 


25 


72 


48 


70 


111 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 


3,232 


1,884 


301 


1,601 


3,507 


47 


France 


11 


13 


16 


5 


8 


12 


Croatia 


2,094 


2,860 


562 


1,704 


1,852 


177 


Italy 


17 


16 


40 


30 


23 


33 


Yugoslavia 


1,214 


861 


206 


1,266 


3,225 


87 


Macedonia 


302 


164 


27 


149 


276 


11 


Germany 


84 


96 


136 


59 


52 


174 


Sweden 


10 


7 


9 


3 


1 


4 


Switzerland 


8 


5 


18 


9 


9 


52 


Canada 


12 


11 


19 


11 


8 


17 


United States 


13 


4 


27 


6 


3 


29 


Other countries 


57 


43 


67 


17 


26 


49 



Source: SURS, 1998 



With the establishment of an independent state and the changing political situation 
in Europe, Slovenia has been facing new types of international movements and 
various problems have been arising in this relation. In particular, the increasing 
number of people try to use Slovenia - situated at the border of EU - as a transi- 
tional post on their way to the West. As the issue of refugees, asylum seekers and 
illegal migrants became more acute, Slovenia started implementation of a specific 
immigration policy. In 1997, the Law on Temporary Refuge and in 1999 the Law 
on Asylum were adopted. In 1998, the Government of Slovenia adopted the Resolu- 
tion on Immigration Policy. 

In sum, the Government adopted an immigration policy that respects international 
agreements while encourages economic and social development of Slovenia. Ac- 
cording to the 1998 Resolution, the immigration policy aims to preserve balance 
between the immigration and labour force demand; enable family reunion; and en- 
courage immigration of Slovenia’s citizens. Social and economic integration of 
immigrants is considered to be a common responsibility of Slovenian society and 
the immigrants themselves. In accordance with the 1999 Law on Foreigners, the 
Parliament is obliged to adopt the Resolution on Migration Policy every second 
year. In the future, quotas for stay permits of foreigners will be provided on the 
basis of this resolution. 
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16.8 Population Policy 



In Slovenia, a comprehensive and integrated population policy has not been yet 
introduced. There were some attempts to establish such a policy in the 1980s and in 
1993, but without success. In 1993, the Government of Slovenia set up the National 
Committee for Population Policy. It has prepared the Slovenian National Report for 
Cairo conference in 1994 (MLFSA, 1998) and started the elaboration of the report 
on demographic situation in Slovenia, including suggestions for appropriate popula- 
tion policy. Though the work of the Committee has been stagnating for almost two 
years, many elements of social policy can be considered as elements of population 
policy as well. Furthermore, changes introduced after 1991 are generally in line 
with the population-related policy measures being put forward already in the pre- 
transition period. 

Awareness of the consequences of the declining fertility was solely a matter of ex- 
perts until the spectacular drop of the TFR after 1980. Population policy measures 
have been requested although Slovenia has been gradually introducing numerous 
measures of social policy. Maternity leave had been extended two times in the last 
20 years: in 1975 from 3 to 8 months and in 1986 to 12 months. From 1975 on, it is 
divided into maternal leave (105 days) and parental leave (260 days). Fathers are 
entitled to parental leave if they agree upon with child’s mother, but only a negligi- 
ble number of fathers have taken this opportunity. Financial supplement for mater- 
nity and parental leave amounts to 1 00% of the average wage or salary received by 
the person during the 12 months before the beginning of maternity or parental leave. 
This supplement is the right derived from employment. Mothers who are not in the 
paid employment (15% in 1997) are entitled to parental supplement, which is about 
19% of the average net monthly earnings. 

Parent(s) get layette or financial assistance for every new-born child from 1980 on- 
wards. They also receive child allowances. The amount of these allowances has 
always been related to the family income, but the threshold has been changing. In 
the 1980s, the proportion of children receiving child allowances was very low, while 
at present it is about 80% due to changes in legislation in 1993. 

In addition to direct benefits, the state provides families with indirect benefits such 
as subsidies for transport of school students, school meals, scholarships, textbooks, 
kindergartens and tax relief Progressive tax relief for families with children was 
introduced in 1991. It depends on the level of family income and the child order. 
The amount of all (direct and indirect) state benefits provided to families represents 
about 5% of the GDP. This proportion will be increased if the Parliament approves 
the government proposal (1998) to gradually extend the parental leave up to 305 
days; to introduce paternity leave (45 days); to make fiscal changes in favour of 
low-income social strata; and to establish more flexible working arrangements for 
parents of pre-school and school children. 
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The aim of the government proposal is: to reduce income inequalities among fami- 
lies which have been increasing during the transition period and are expected to 
enlarge with the introduction of the new tax system (VAT); to make parenthood 
more equally shared by mothers and fathers; and to enable better combination of 
professional and family activities. The first step towards the achievement of these 
goals was made in May 1999. Child allowances have been raised and, as a result, 
the total sum of state benefits paid in the form of child allowances has increased by 
30 % (based on MLFSA data). In addition, their amount is now related to the birth 
order of the child as well. 

While some political parties are in favour of longer parental leave and more support 
to large families, as proposed by the Government, many experts, especially women, 
do not agree with the prolonging parental leave because this could reduce employ- 
ment opportunities for women. Indeed, female labour force participation is tradi- 
tionally very high. According to the 1991 census, 46.9% of the total female popula- 
tion was economically active, while among women aged 25-44 this indicator was 
90%^. As the part-time employment is still rare among working women, the propor- 
tion of children enrolled in pre-school child-care institutions is also high and was 
58% in 1996-1997. Day-care facilities gradually developed in the socialist period 
have not significantly changed during the transition period. Private day-care institu- 
tions, which have been developing since 1993, accept only small proportion of pre- 
school children. 

The adoption of the new Constitution in 1991 - according to which, the free choice 
of childbearing is the basic human freedom and no more the basic human right as it 
was before - did not affect the legal regulations adopted in 1977 in regard to family 
planning. According to the Constitution, “Persons shall be free to decide on the births 
of their children. The State shall ensure that persons have every opportunity to exer- 
cise this freedom and shall create such conditions as enable parents to freely choose 
on the births of their children”. 



16.9 Conclusion 



Together with independence won in 1991, Slovenia got a new political and economic 
system. These novelties involved, among other, temporary change in the migration 
pattern, temporary stagnation of life expectancy and rapid increase of unemployment. 

Changes in size, direction, sex and age composition of migration flows were caused 
by Slovenia’s independence, by conflicts emerged from disintegration of the former 
Yugoslavia as well as political changes in Eastern Europe. On the other hand, it 
seems that the previous pattern of migration flows is going to be restored, although 
this time on the level of international migration. Kin relationships originating from 
the former Yugoslavia, related languages and higher standard of living are most 
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likely to attract immigrants from the other successor states of the former Yugoslavia 
to Slovenia. 

The period of stagnating life expectancies was relatively short and no changes were 
observed in cause-specific mortality rates. The detailed study conducted by the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Health, which investigated the influence of transition pe- 
riod on mortality risks, did not find any relevant influence. But the proportion of 
household expenditures on health services and voluntary health insurance has been 
increasing considerably since 1992. As Slovenia’s GDP is the highest among the 
countries undergoing transition, it may explain why the transition process, which 
involves such changes in health care system as a shift in the responsibility for health 
care costs from institutions to the individual, did not affect mortality risks in Slovenia 
as much as in other transitional countries. 

The decline of fertility has been continuing during the transition period, but at pres- 
ent it is less pronounced than it was in the 1980s. According to population projec- 
tions elaborated in 1 993 by the Statistical Office, a slight increase of the TFR was 
expected after 1995 as a consequence of changes in timing of births, however, this 
assumption has not been proved right (Sircelj et al.^ 1995). It seems that the nega- 
tive influence of social and economic changes, especially in terms of increasing 
unemployment rates after 1990, has affected the fertility level. Although in 1995 
the financial supplement for maternity and parental leave was extended to mothers 
(fathers) whose paid employment is terminated without their violation or fault dur- 
ing pregnancy of the mother, the fear of unemployment and unemployment itself 
seem to play an important role in decision-making about childbearing. 

All the above mentioned changes can be considered as short-term, related to transi- 
tion process, while first signs of long-term changes, i.e. changes in the demographic 
behaviour, could be observed already in the second half of the 1970s. The most 
important ones refer to family formation and dissolution: increasing cohabitation 
and proportion of children bom outside marriage; increasing mean age at marriage 
and childbearing; decreasing frequency of marriages and very recently - increasing 
frequency of divorces. When the first demographic transition hardly came to an end, 
the first signs of the second one have already emerged. 



Notes 



1. According to Slovenia’s statistics, a family consists of parents (both or one) 
and their unmarried children whatever their age living in the same household, 
or of husband and wife (or man and woman living in consensual union) with- 
out children. 

2. Fertility and Family Survey (FFS) was conducted in Slovenia in 1 994-1995 by 
the Institute of Public Health in cooperation with the Statistical Office of the Re- 
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public of Slovenia and University Clinical Centre - Clinic for Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics. 

3 . Economically active population was defined as persons who worked and who 
were paid in-kind or money at the time of the census. Economically active 
were also all those who were looking for their first or new employment at the 
time of the census and those who temporarily ceased to be employed due to 
serving in the army or serving a prison sentence. In Slovenia, part-time jobs are 
possible only for medical reasons. 
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Demographic Situation in Ukraine in the Transition 
Period 

Valentyna Steshenko 



17.1 Introduction 



Ukraine belongs to the group of the largest countries of Europe in terms of land 
area (603.7 thousand kilometres) and size of population (50.1 million); 67.9% of the 
Ukrainian population lives in urban settlements. At the beginning of 1998, 2,346.5 
thousand people lived in the territories polluted by radiation as a result of the 
Chernobyl disaster. Ukraine is a multinational country. According to the last popu- 
lation census (1989), Ukrainians make up 72.7%, Russians - 22.1%, Jews - 0.9%, 
Belarus — 0.9%, and other nationalities - 3.4% (SSCU, 1999a). 

Ukraine became independent in August 1 99 1 and is currently developing towards a 
market economy and democracy. But its economic situation is in deep crisis result- 
ing from the transition to a model different in principle from the previous state of 
the economy, and the dismantling of the former Soviet economic system. 



17.2 Dynamics, Sex and Age Composition of the Population 



The size of the population of Ukraine systematically increased after the Second 
World War (Figure 17.1). Recently this tendency has changed. For the first time, 
the population of Ukraine began to decline during peacetime. 

This is mostly conditioned by the socio-economic crisis engulfing Ukraine. Ukraine’s 
economic experience has been characterised by a significant decline of production 
and a decrease of labour productivity. Prices have been rising but real wages were 
falling. All these factors are leading to a fall in the living standards of the vast ma- 
jority of population and to the spread of poverty. Low pensions of the elderly also 
exacerbate the poverty. Rising unemployment further contributes to lower living stan- 
dards. Poverty is the main complicating factor in the formation of both the quantita- 
tive and qualitative parameters of population reproduction (UNDP, 1997). 



The main negative socio-demographic consequence of this economic crisis is de- 
population. While initial population decrease due to death rates rising above birth 
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rates was compensated by immigration, after 1993 such compensation ceased and the 
absolute number of people in Ukraine began to decline. At the beginning of 1993, 
the actual population was about 52.2 million; at the beginning of 1999 it was 50.1 
million (SSCU, 1999a, 1999b), that is a population decrease of 2.1 million, includ- 
ing 83.6% due to natural decrease and 16.4% due to net migration. 
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Figure 17.1: Population, 1950-1999 

Source: based on SSCU data 



The proportion of males in Ukraine was 46.5% (46.7% in urban areas and 46.1% in 
rural areas) at the beginning of 1999. The sex composition that was strongly influ- 
enced by the Second World War has improved gradually. The sex ratio (number of 
men per 1,000 women) in 1999 was 868 (1,046 for ages 0-14; 944 for ages 15-59; 
and 556 for ages 60 and older). The men’s numerical superiority is observed up to 
age 3 1 (28 in urban areas and 43 in rural areas) (SSCU, 1 999b). 

Age composition of the population is the result of the main demographic processes 
and is a major precondition for their further development. The essential feature of 
lasting changes in the age composition of the population in Ukraine is ageing. The 
main cause of population ageing is low fertility. A high level of ageing is character- 
istic for the Ukrainian population (Table 17.1). According to data on the age composi- 
tion of the population by three large groups (children, population aged 15-59, and 
people aged 60 years and older), the proportion of the population under 15 decreased 
by 14.4% during 1989-1999, while the proportion of those aged 60 years and older 
increased by 1 1.7%. The most significant decrease among children was seen in ur- 
ban areas (18.3%). The share of children is declining both in males and females, 
especially in cities, as a result of the fertility drop. The proportion of the population 
aged 15-59 is relatively stable, but it should be noted that large differences between 
percentages of men and women aged 15-59 exist in rural and urban areas. It is much 
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lower in rural areas. The proportion of women aged 60 and older is 56.5% higher 
than that of men in all types of areas. That is caused, most of all, by a higher life ex- 
pectancy of women. The proportion of rural women aged 60 and older is very high 
-31.4%. 



Table 17.1: Population by Age Groups, 1989 and 1999\ per cent 



Age 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


group 


1989 


1999 


1989 


1999 


1989 


1999 




Total 


0-14 


21.6 


18.5 


21.9 


17.9 


20.9 


19.7 


15-59 


60.4 


61.4 


63.2 


64.7 


54.9 


54.6 


60+ 


18.0 


20.1 


14.9 


17.4 


24.2 


25.7 




Male 


0-14 


23.8 


20.4 


24.0 


19.7 


23.4 


21.9 


15-59 


63.4 


64.2 


65.1 


66.6 


60.0 


59.1 


60+ 


12.8 


15.4 


10.9 


13.7 


16.6 


19.0 




Female 


0-14 


19.7 


16.9 


20.1 


16.4 


18.8 


17.9 


15-59 


57.9 


59.0 


61.6 


63.0 


50.7 


50.7 


60+ 


22.4 


24.1 


18.3 


20.6 


30.5 


31.4 



‘As of 1 January of a given year 
Source: SSCU data 



According to a scale created by French scholar J. Garnet, and then developed by Pol- 
ish demographer E. Rosset (1968), the level of population ageing in Ukraine is high 
in urban areas, and very high in mral areas, which, by far, are at the highest stage of 
demographic ageing. The mean age of the rural population was 39.8 years, while of 
the urban population - 37.2 years in the beginning of 1999. The level of ageing of 
both urban and rural women can be characterised as very high and urban men are 
presumed to be at the entry level of demographic ageing. Rural men can be charac- 
terised as a population with a very high level of ageing and rural women - as being 
at an extremely high level of the demographic ageing. This is confirmed not only by 
the high proportion of the population aged 60 and older, but also by such measure 
of ageing as the ratio of the population aged 60 and older to the population aged 80 
and older. For urban men that index at the beginning of 1999 was 6.7, for rural men - 
8.0, for women - 1 1.9 and 15.2, respectively. The situation of demographic ageing 
looks much more unfavourable, if the distribution of the population by age groups, 
which make up the work force, is considered (retirement age in Ukraine is 60 years 
for men and 55 years for women). The population of working age made up 59.9% 
of urban population in Ukraine and only 49.5% of rural population in 1999, while 
the population of retirement age was 20.5% and 29.9%, accordingly. Therefore, it 
may be concluded that Ukraine is becoming one of the most aged populations in the 
world. 

A much higher proportion of elderly population - and a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of children — in rural areas than in urban, leads to much higher dependency ratio 
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of the rural population (Table 17.2). In 1999, there were 669 persons of non- work- 
ing age in urban areas per every 1,000 persons of working age in 1999, while in 
rural areas there were 1,019. So, the dependency ratio was 1.5 times higher in rural 
areas as compared to urban. This is an important demographic factor determining 
the living standards in urban and rural areas. 



Table 17.2: Dependency Ratios*, 1989 and 1999^ 





Total 


Urban 


Rural 




1989 


1999 


1989 


1999 


1989 


1999 


Non- working population 
Of which: 


791 


768 


696 


669 


1,017 


1,019 


Y oung-age population 


412 


356 


397 


327 


447 


430 


Population of retirement 
age and older 


379 


412 


299 


342 


570 


589 



'Per 1 ,000 working-age population 
"As of 1 January of a given year 
Source: SSCU data 



Considerable differences between urban and rural areas are also observed in the 
structure of the dependency ratio. In urban areas, in 1999 it consisted of 327 chil- 
dren and 342 persons of retirement age and older, while in rural areas it was 430 
children and 589 persons of retirement age and older. In other words, in the struc- 
ture of the dependency ratio in rural areas, the number of children was 1.3 times 
higher than in urban areas, and of elderly population - 1 .7 times. This situation cre- 
ates not only different demographic prerequisites for living standards formation in 
urban and rural areas, but also a different level of home workload for women, be- 
cause upbringing of children and care of elderly family members is considered to be 
a primarily woman’s responsibility. 

The age pyramid (Figure 17.2) shows particularities of the sex and age composition 
of the Ukrainian population. It also provides an overview of the impact of the de- 
cline in birth rates in recent years on the sex and age composition of population. A 
shrinkage of the base of the pyramid means a reduction in favourable demographic 
and, consequently, social and economic prospects for Ukraine. 

Ageing of the population results in a number of demographic and socio-economic 
problems in Ukraine. First, it diminishes “the demo-reproductive potential”, which 
resides in the age structure of a population, as well as the labour potential of the 
population (Steshenko and Piskunov, 1996a). The reduction of the demo-reproduc- 
tive potential will create problems in overcoming depopulation. Second, the deep- 
ening of the population ageing is an extremely important phenomenon not only 
from a demographic but also from an economic point of view, as it results in a de- 
cline of the percentage of the young working age group of the population as well as 
in the other changes in its composition, which do not promote social and economic 
development. 
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Figure 17.2: Age Pyramid, 1989 and 1999* 

'As of 1 January of a given year 

Source: author’s calculations based on SSCU data 



Though there is no concrete evidence about the correlation between age and labour 
productivity, it is customary to consider that young population is the producer of 
innovation, who quickly perceive novelties in the production, have higher dynamism, 
i.e. have those qualities, which are necessary for scientific and technical progress. 
At the same time, the preconditions for the more effective participation of seniors in 
the process of production and public life are not found yet. So, now societal labour 
productivity, to a great extent, depends on the age composition of the economically 
active population. 

Moreover, the ageing of the population requires a constant increase in pension funds. 
However, to do so under the conditions of an overall drop in economic productivity 
reduces the opportunities for reconstruction and modernisation of the economic 
base. The living standards of the elderly in Ukraine are below the basic survival level 
(World Bank, 1996). The current situation is the result of the fact that the over- 
whelming part of state “pension capital” and all pensioners’ personal savings “dis- 
appeared” during the unsuccessful attempt to reform the economy during the transi- 
tion period. Thus, in the case of Ukraine, the population ageing is a factor, which 
hinders overcoming both the depopulation and socio-economic crisis. 
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17.3 Fertility 



The drop in the living standards, unresolved ecological problems exacerbated by 
the Chernobyl catastrophe, as well as social and psychological discomfort bred by a 
lack of faith in a better future, are forcing couples to limit family size to a substan- 
tially greater degree than previously. A systematic drop of absolute and relative mea- 
sures of fertility has been observed in recent years, especially in urban areas. The 
total number of births decreased from 690,981 in 1989 to 419,238 in 1998 (SSCU, 
1999a). In 1998, the crude birth rate was 8.3 live births per 1,000 inhabitants, which 
is 37.6% less compared with 1989. The total fertility rate decreased from 1.9 in 
1989 to 1.2 in 1998, in urban areas - from 1.8 to 1.0, and in rural areas - from 2.4 
to 1 .6 (Table 1 7.3). So, the process of fertility stabilisation at a low level in Ukraine in 
the 1970s and 1980s was followed by the period of further downward trend during 
the 1990s (Figure 17.3). 
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Figure 17.3: Total Fertility Rate (TFR), 1960-1998 

Source: author’s calculations based on SSC USSR and SSCU data 

The continuing decline of fertility means the loss of favourable demographic pros- 
pects for Ukraine. Even in the rural areas, where fertility was traditionally higher 
than in urban areas, since 1993 it has fallen below the level necessary for popula- 
tion replacement. The difference between this indicator in urban and rural areas 
during the years of economic and social crisis has increased, as fertility was declin- 
ing in urban areas faster than in rural areas. The lowest fertility is observed in in- 
dustrially developed regions and in the Autonomous Republic of Crimea. At the same 
time, in the regions where fertility is at a very low level, abortions are most spread, 
and losses from these are extremely large, compared to other countries. On average, 
annually in Ukraine 1 19 abortions take place per every 100 live births (SSCU, 1998). 
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Table 17.3: Main Indicators of Fertility, 1989-1998 



Year 


























1989 


13.3 


13.6 


12.9 


55.8 


52.1 


66.0 


1.935 


1.781 


2.390 


1990 


12.7 


12.7 


12.7 


53.3 


49.0 


65.1 


1.848 


1.682 


2.328 


1991 


12.1 


11.9 


12.6 


51.3 


46.2 


64.8 


1.771 


1.590 


2.317 


1992 


11.4 


11.0 


12.5 


43.8 


42.6 


64.1 


1.667 


1.465 


2.242 


1993 


10.7 


10.1 


12.0 


44.4 


38.6 


60.8 


1.551 


1.353 


2.096 


1994 


10.0 


9.3 


11.6 


41.2 


35.3 


57.9 


1.453 


1.259 


1.984 


1995 


9.6 


8.8 


11.1 


38.7 


33.0 


54.7 


1.379 


1.192 


1.879 


1996 


9.1 


8.4 


10.7 


36.6 


31.1 


51.7 


1.315 


1.135 


1.787 


1997 


8.7 


8.0 


10.3 


34.6 


29.4 


48.8 


1.250 


1.079 


1.699 


1998 


8.3 


7.6 


9.9 


32.8 


27.8 


46.2 


1.188 


1.019 


1.626 


Index^ 


62.4 


55.9 


76.7 


58.8 


53.4 


70.0 


61.4 


57.2 


68.0 



'Total number of births per 1,000 inhabitants 
^Total number of births per 1,000 women 15^9 years 
n998 (1989= 100) 

Source: SSCU data 

The percentage of children bom out of wedlock is growing due to a decreasing num- 
ber of marriages and increasing divorce rates: in 1989 that percentage was 10.8%, 
in 1998 - 16.2%. If in 1989-1992 the percentage of children bom out of wedlock 
was higher in rural areas than in urban, since 1993, it has become higher in urban 
areas (Table 17.4). 



Table 17.4: Extramarital Births, 1989-1998, per cent 



Population 








1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Total 


10.8 


11.2 


11.9 


12.1 


13.0 


12.8 


13.2 


13.6 


15.2 


16.2 


Urban 


10.1 


10.5 


11.6 


12.0 


13.1 


13.0 


13.4 


13.8 


15.4 


16.5 


Rural 


12.4 


12.6 


12.5 


12.4 


12.8 


12.6 


12.8 


13.3 


14.8 


15.5 



Source: SSCU data 



The overwhelming majority of children (84.1% in 1998) are being bom by women 
aged under 30. In urban areas, this share amounts to 83.3%, in rural - to 85.4%. In 
1989, these percentages were accordingly 81.1%, 80.4%, and 82.6%. Compared to 
the pre-crisis period, fertility decreased in all age groups, both in urban and mral 
areas. An increase of fertility among the youngest women, which was observed for 
a long time, stopped in the crisis years. Fertility dropped to the greatest extent 
among women aged 30^4, and the least significant decrease was among the youn- 
gest women (Figure 17.4). That is, we can conclude that the trend of declining age- 
specific fertility rates, which is considered to be a common feature of historical 
changes in fertility patterns, persists in the crisis conditions as well: the older the 
women, the more significant decrease in fertility they have. 



Data on changes in the distribution of births by order is of great interest but, unfor- 
tunately, data for such analysis is not available in state statistics of Ukraine since 
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1995. The Ministry of Justice of Ukraine revised and shortened the programme of 
vital events registration, which is the primary source of demographic statistics. The 
last year for which the data on the distribution of births by order can be obtained is 
1994. In 1994, as compared to 1989, the share of first children increased, while of 
the second and third - decreased. The proportion of first children was 56.9% in 
1994 (in urban areas - 62.7% and in rural areas - 47%) (SSCU, 1995). Families 
with more than the average number of children were more common among rural 
population, however, the age and sex composition of rural population, unbalanced 
by migration processes, conditioned the situation, when under higher intensity of 
fertility in rural areas, crude fertility rates there were lower than in urban areas. Since 
1991, that correlation has reversed due to a more rapid drop in the age-specific fer- 
tility rates in urban areas under crisis conditions. 



200 




Figure 17.4: Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1989 and 1998 

Source: SSCU data 



The declining birth rates are reflected in changing family structures. Even in 1989, 
among 56% of families with children under 18 years, the majority, 52%, were one- 
child families. In urban areas, this proportion was 55% and in rural areas - 44.0%; 
39.5% of the families with children under 18 years had two children and only 8.4% 
had three or more children. As early as in 1990-1994, first and second children 
comprised 87.4% of all newborn children (SSCU, 1995). The proportion of single- 
parent families and families without children is growing. According to survey data, 
about 20% of all women of childbearing age do not have children (UNDP, 1997, 

pp. 110-111). 

Another specific pattern of demographic behaviour has been forming during the 
transition period. The average childbearing age decreased from 24.9 years in 1989 to 
24.1 years in 1994. The corresponding values for the first child were 22.1 and 21.7 
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years, for the second child - 29.3 and 29.2 years (SSCU, 1995). The fall in fertility 
was thus accompanied by a rejuvenation of childbearing. In 1994, compared to 1989, 
the total fertility rate (TFR) decreased by 24.9%. The TFR calculated for the first 
child declined by 15.3%, for the second child - by 36.2%, and for the third child - 
by 34.6%. Indeed, it is reaffirmed one more time that unfavourable conditions have 
a greater influence on births of the second and following order, than on the births of 
the first children. Contribution of the first births to the TFR increased from 51.2% 
in 1989 to 57.8% in 1994. The contribution of the second births declined from 
36.2% to 30.7%, and of the third births - from 8.2% to 7.2%. 

It is argued, that one of the causes of a drop of fertility to a level insufficient for 
population replacement under current conditions may be the fact that for many peo- 
ple realisation of their desire of parenthood and of having children is limited by and 
competes with a string of other needs, i.e. maintaining existing living standard. In 
our view, this hypothesis may apply to the pre-crisis period as well as to the current 
crisis situation. In pre-crisis conditions wages and salaries, being the fundamental 
source of supporting and bringing up children, never met the needs of population 
reproduction, as they could not cover adequately all the necessary expenditures for 
having and rearing of second or third child in a family. 

In the transition period, the conditions for bringing up children are evidently getting 
worse. For the majority of population, the level of salaries (as a principle source of 
income) is insufficient to cover maintenance and upbringing of the desired number 
of children. The most important consequence of the socio-economic crisis is, how- 
ever, the deterioration of the economic wellbeing of existing and potential parents 
themselves: the realisation of desire to be a parent and to have children in a current 
crisis situation competes with the need for bare survival. Population reproduction 
on the level desirable for family and society is therefore not economically ensured. 
As a result, most families opt for one child or often remain childless. 

Poverty in Ukraine has a ‘‘women’s profile”: average women’s salaries and wages are 
lower than those of men, although women’s educational level is not less than men’s. 
In 1997, an average monthly salary and wage was 156 Hryvna for both sexes, 182 
Hryvna for men and 132 Hryvna for women (UNDP, 1998, p. 37). Sociological 
survey data indicates that the average number of children that married women wish 
to have is two, but current difficulties are making realisation of this wish almost 
impossible. The conditions, which might enable women to have the number of chil- 
dren they wish, are difficult to achieve, given the current economic situation has 
already pushed the majority of the population to the poverty line. According to a 
survey conducted by the Kiev International Institute of Sociology in 1996, 43% of 
women indicated inadequate income level as the main reason why they do not have 
as many children as they would want (UNDP, 1997, p. 116). 

Unemployment also has a great influence on fertility. According to the State Statis- 
tical Committee’s survey on the economic activity of the population (based on ILO 
methodology) carried out in October 1997, only 64.5% of the population aged 15-70 
is currently employed (68.4% of men and 61.2% of women), far less than in pre- 
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crisis times (SSCU, 1998). According to the data of the surveys of 1995-1998, the 
unemployment rate in 1995 was 5.6%, in 1996 - 7.6%, in 1997 - 8.9%, and in 1998 
- 11.3% (SSCU, 1995-1 999a). So, the de facto unemployment rate is increasing. 
The basic component of unemployment in Ukraine is hidden unemployment in the 
form of compulsory unpaid leave and a shortened work time. The level of hidden 
unemployment is evaluated now to be around 30%. Such a situation creates social 
tension and a feeling of helplessness. Women make up the majority both among 
those who received the status of unemployed and those who work under conditions 
of forced part-time employment (SSCU, 1998). 

The additional factors of declining fertility are the crisis of the pre-school education 
system and poor housing conditions. Moreover, pensions for elderly, which are be- 
ing paid at a level far below the poverty line, also have become a factor that de- 
presses the already low birth rate: the middle-aged generation has to support not 
only their children, but also parents and/or other elder relatives. 



17.4 Marriages and Divorces 



Fertility decline during crisis years is connected also to some extent with the drop in 
the number of marriages and the increase of divorces. The marriage rate has de- 
creased from 9.5%o in 1989 to 6.2%o in 1998. The divorce rate was especially high 
in 1992-1993: 4.0-4.3%o, while in 1989 - 3.8%o, and in 1998 - 3.6%o. (SSCU, 
1994- 1999a). If in 1989 the difference between the crude marriage and divorce rates 
was 5.7%o, in 1998 it was only 2.6%o. 



17.5 Mortality and Life Expectancy 



The 1990s - the years of societal transformation accompanied by socio-economic 
crisis - are characterised by a growing deterioration of population health, caused by 
a drop in living standards, a decay of the public health care system, and economic 
preconditions for its development. Today, there is practically no preventive medi- 
cine, and curative medicine is degrading. The quality of the medical services is declin- 
ing. Weakened by the crisis, the health care system, existing in extraordinarily diffi- 
cult conditions, cannot neutralise the negative influence of the numerous socio-eco- 
nomic factors on public health and that has raised the risks of illness and death. Pri- 
vate and fee-for-service medicine does not compensate for the decline of state 
health care establishments because these services are too expensive to be used by a 
large share of the population. The decline in public health is reflected in increasing 
morbidity and mortality. 
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Mortality has grown significantly. The total number of deaths increased from 600,590 
in 1989 to 719,954 in 1998. While in 1989, the number of deaths per 1,000 popula- 
tion was 9.8 in urban areas and 15.2 in rural areas, in 1998 these numbers were 10.2 
and 18.4, accordingly (SSCU, 1999a). The sharp increase in the crude death rate in 
recent years is related not only to the growth of the proportion of the elderly but 
also to the rise in premature deaths. Especially a great increase was observed in ur- 
ban areas (Table 17.5), although the mortality rate in Ukraine is traditionally higher in 
rural areas. Women have somewhat lower crude mortality rate than men, although 
their ageing level is higher. That is accounted for by lower age-specific mortality of 
women compared to men. It should be noted that mral men and women have higher 
crude mortality rates, than their urban counterparts. That is determined, first of all, 
by a higher ageing level of rural population. 



Table 17.5: Crude and Infant Mortality Rates, 1989-1998 



Year 


Crude mortality rate' 


Infant mortality rate^ 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


1989 


11.6 


9.8 


15.2 


12.9 


12.9 


12.9 


1990 


12.1 


10.2 


16.1 


12.8 


12.5 


13.5 


1991 


12.9 


10.8 


17.2 


13.9 


13.5 


14.7 


1992 


13.4 


11.4 


17.6 


14.0 


13.8 


14.4 


1993 


14.2 


12.2 


18.5 


14.9 


14.7 


15.4 


1994 


14.7 


12.8 


18.8 


14.5 


14.1 


15.2 


1995 


15.4 


13.6 


19.1 


14.7 


14.3 


15.3 


1996 


15.2 


13.3 


19.2 


14.3 


14.4 


14.3 


1997 


14.9 


12.9 


19.0 


14.0 


14.2 


13.8 


1998 


14.3 


10.2 


18.4 


12.8 


12.9 


12.7 


Index^ 


123.3 


127.6 


119.7 


99.2 


100.0 


98.4 



'Number of deaths per 1,000 inhabitants 

^Number of deaths among children during their first year of age per 1,000 live births 
T998 (1989= 100) 

Source: SSCU data 



In the early 1990s, infant mortality in Ukraine was lower than in the other CIS states, 
and even those of Central and Eastern Europe, but was double that of the European 
Union (EU). While infant mortality has been decreasing in the EU, it is not decreas- 
ing in Ukraine (Table 17.5). Currently, the infant mortality rate in Ukraine is con- 
siderably higher than in developed countries (12.8%o). The most common causes of 
death in the first year of life are congenital anomalies, situations arising in the perinat- 
al period, and respiratory diseases. 

There are some striking gender differences in infant and child mortality. The death 
rate among infant boys in their first year of life exceeded that of girls by 30%, among 
1-3 year olds - by 20%, among 4-7 year olds - by 44%, and among 8-14 year olds 
- by 77%. Moreover, mortality among rural boys of this age is 1 .2 times higher than 
that of their urban counterparts. There is a tendency for mortality among boys to be 
higher than among girls. While the death rate of boys is usually higher than that of 
girls, this difference does not generally increase with age. Factors contributing to this 
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discrepancy in Ukraine may include the difficulties of upbringing children and the 
increasing number of the orphaned and homeless children. The maternity death rate 
is also high in Ukraine - 29.5 per 100,000 live births in 1998 (SSCU, 1999a). 

An increase in the total annual number of deaths is accompanied by a rise of mor- 
tality in all age groups (excluding 1-14 age group) and an increase of premature 
deaths, especially among men. The rise of age-specific death rates in the crisis period 
was particularly considerable in the population of working age (Figures 17.5, 17.6 
and 17.7). In all age groups between 15-70, death rates for men are 2-3 and more 
times higher than that of women. The biggest differences between mortality of men 
and women are observed in the working ages (Figure 17.8), especially in the group 
of 30-39 years, which is possibly more exposed to adverse influences of industrial 
factors and working conditions. In that group, the mortality of men is 3. 6-3. 8 times 
higher than that of women. 
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Figure 17.5: Probability of Dying by Age, 1989, 1995 and 1998, male 

Source: author’s calculations based on SSCU data 



As a result, the life expectancy for men decreased from 66.2 years in 1989 to 61.3 
years in 1995. Females faired somewhat better, their life expectancy declined from 
75.2 years in 1989 to 72.6 years in 1995 (Table 17.6). Life expectancy for men 
decreased particularly in urban areas, although regional variations are also evident. 
During 1989-1995, the life expectancy decreased by 4.9 years for men and 2.6 
years for women. A principal part of that decrease was conditioned by an increase of 
mortality from circulatory system diseases. While in 1989 the life expectancy for 
women was 9 years higher than that for men, in 1995 it was 1 1.3 years higher. This 
difference show that women, suffering more than men from a crisis state of society, 
seem to be more viable in adverse conditions compared to men. Such unhealthy phe- 
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nomena as hard drinking and drug use, which have gained an unseen scale, are much 
less spread among women. 
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Figure 17.6: Probability of Dying by Age, 1989, 1995 and 1998, female 

Source: author’s calculations based on SSCU data 



Table 17.6. Life Expectancy at Birth, 1989-1998, in years 



Year 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1989 


66.2 


75.2 


66.8 


75.2 


64.8 


75.0 


1990 


65.4 


74.9 


66.3 


74.9 


64.2 


74.6 


1991 


64.7 


74.3 


65.5 


74.4 


63.0 


73.9 


1992 


63.9 


74.1 


64.5 


74.1 


62.5 


73.7 


1993 


63.3 


73.4 


63.7 


73.4 


62.1 


73.1 


1994 


62.5 


73.0 


62.9 


72.9 


61.6 


72.8 


1995 


61.3 


72.6 


61.5 


72.4 


61.0 


72.6 


1996 


61.6 


72.8 


61.9 


72.8 


61.0 


72.7 


1997 


62.3 


73.2 


62.8 


73.2 


61.3 


72.9 


1998 


63.2 


73.8 


63.7 


73.8 


62.2 


73.6 




Difference 


1995-1989 


-4.9 


-2.6 


-5.3 


-2.8 


-3.8 


-2.4 


1998-1989 


-3.0 


-1.4 


-3.1 


-1.4 


-2.6 


-1.4 



Source: author’s calculations based on SSCU data 



There was some increase of life expectancy in 1996-1998 compared to 1995 (1.9 
years for men and 1.2 years for women). However, now we have reason to conclude 
that this increase was not influenced by a decrease in mortality caused by shifts in 
life standards. It was connected with the fact that in hard conditions, people with the 
weakest health are dying more intensively. That fact caused specific selection, after 
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which mortality was lower for some period than in previous years. Evidence of such 
situation in Ukraine is an increase in mortality in 1999. 



160 




Figure 17.7: Change in Age-specific Probability of Dying Between 1989 
and 1998 by Sex, index (1989 = 100) 

Source: author’s calculations based on SSCU data 
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Figure 17.8: Probability of Dying by Sex and Age, 1998 

Source: author’s calculations based on SSCU data 
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In 1998, male life expectancy at birth was 4.5% lower than in 1989, and female life 
expectancy was lower by 1.9%. A loss of life expectancy rises considerably with age. 
Corresponding percentages for age 65 are 7.1 and 4.4. Life expectancy at retirement 
age has substantially declined (Table 17.7). 



Table 17.7: Life Expectancy at Certain Ages by Sex, 1989 and 1998, in years 



Age 


Male 


Female 


1989 


1998 


Difference 


1989 


1998 


Difference 


0 


66.2 


63.2 


-3.0 


75.2 


73.8 


-1.4 


1 


66.2 


63.1 


-3.1 


75.0 


73.6 


-1.4 


15 


52.8 


49.7 


-3.1 


61.5 


60.1 


-1.4 


30 


39.2 


36.1 


-3.1 


47.0 


45.6 


-1.4 


45 


26.3 


24.1 


-2.2 


32.8 


31.7 


-1.1 


60 


15.7 


14.4 


-1.3 


19.9 


19.0 


-0.9 


65 


12.7 


11.8 


-0.9 


16.0 


15.3 


-0.7 



Source: author’s calculations based on SSCU data 



Cardiovascular disease is the leading cause of death in Ukraine, neoplasm is the se- 
cond, and the third most common cause of death includes accidents, homicides, sui- 
cides and other external causes. Women have a considerably higher mortality from 
circulatory system diseases, but much lower from neoplasms than men. Deaths from 
external causes have the largest contribution to the increase of death rates. Male 
mortality from unnatural causes such as accidents, poisonings, and trauma also in- 
creased greatly. They have reached the second place in male mortality (after circu- 
latory system diseases), and the third among women. The incidence of alcohol poi- 
sonings is increasing, as well as of suicides and homicides. Psychological stress 
connected with unsuccessful social and economic reform may well have contributed 
to the increase in the latter causes of death. Male mortality from all causes became 
considerably ‘‘younger”. 

The structure of mortality among the population of Ukraine indicates its poor state 
of health relative to that of the EU. Compared with other countries, Ukraine has a 
relatively high number of people classified as invalids. In addition, outbreaks of 
infectious diseases such as cholera and diphtheria have been observed at rates un- 
precedented in peacetime. There has also been a gradual increase of tuberculosis. 
An increase in mortality due to infectious and parasitic diseases is likely to be asso- 
ciated with the whole complex of deteriorating living conditions, exacerbated hy- 
gienic and epidemiological situation. Alcoholism, drugs, and substance abuse are 
spreading. Prospects of life expectancy are therefore difficult to predict not only 
because of the yet unknown possible consequences of Chernobyl catastrophe, but 
also because of HIV/AIDS epidemic losses. There has been a rapid rise in the num- 
ber of HIV/AIDS cases since 1995 (Barnet et al, 1997). 
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17.6 Natural Increase (Decrease) 



Ukraine had the highest fertility in Europe and a longer life expectancy compared 
with European Russia at the end of the 1 9th century. The total fertility rate in Ulo*aine 
was 7.5 children per woman, and the net-reproduction rate was 1.95 in 1896-1997 
(Kuchynsky, 1931). Now Ukraine belongs to the group of the most “unfortunate” 
countries of the world in the demographic respect. 

The crude rate of natural increase became negative in Ukraine as a whole since 1991 
(Table 17.8). Depopulation mostly influences male population in urban areas and 
females in rural areas. The most significant depopulation is now characteristic for 
rural women and to some lesser extent - for rural men. Also we should note that the 
depopulation, which began in rural areas in 1979, for a long time was conditioned 
by depopulation among women, while among men it has begun only in 1989. There- 
fore, the deterioration of the demographic situation among women began 1 0 years 
earlier than among men. In urban areas, depopulation began simultaneously for 
both sexes - in 1992. Demographic losses due to depopulation in urban areas are 
mostly conditioned by a decreased number of births, and in rural areas - by an in- 
creased number of deaths, compared to trends which were prevalent prior to the 
social and economic crisis. 



Table 17.8: Crude Rate of Natural Increase, Vital Index, and Net Reproduction Rate, 
1989-1998 



Year 


Natural increase 
(decrease) per 1000 
inhabitants 


Vital index' 


Net reproduction rate 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


1989 


1.7 


3.8 


-2.3 


1.151 


0.846 


1.382 


0.914 


0.845 


1.105 


1990 


0.6 


2.5 


-3.4 


1.044 


0.786 


1.240 


0.873 


0.800 


1.079 


1991 


-0.8 


1.1 


-4.6 


0.941 


0.732 


1.100 


0.839 


0.758 


1.063 


1992 


-2.0 


-0.4 


-5.1 


0.856 


0.708 


0.965 


0.791 


0.699 


1.042 


1993 


-3.5 


-2.1 


-6.5 


0.752 


0.649 


0.825 


0.735 


0.642 


0.986 


1994 


-4.7 


-3.5 


-7.2 


0.682 


0.615 


0.729 


0.687 


0.595 


0.933 


1995 


-5.8 


-4.8 


-8.0 


0.622 


0.583 


0.647 


0.651 


0.564 


0.883 


1996 


-6.1 


-4.9 


-8.5 


0.602 


0.557 


0.632 


0.619 


0.536 


0.832 


1997 


-6.2 


-4.9 


-8.7 


0.587 


0.541 


0.619 


0.591 


0.511 


0.795 


1998 


-6.0 


-4.9 


-8.3 


0.582 


0.545 


0.608 


0.563 


0.485 


0.759 


Index^ 


X 


X 


X 


50.6 


64.4 


44.0 


61.6 


57.4 


68.7 



‘Ratio of births to the number of deaths of the same year 
M998(1989= 100) 

Source: author’s calculations based on SSCU data 



The decrease of fertility and the deteriorating health status of the population, which 
led to increasing mortality, caused a decline of the net reproduction rate (which shows 
to what extent a generation of parents is replaced by a generation of children) during 
1989—1998 by 38.4% (by 42.6% in urban areas and by 31.3% in rural). Both in ur- 
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ban and rural areas, it became lower than 1.0 (0.485 and 0.759, accordingly), which 
is much below replacement level (Table 17.8). 

The decrease of the vital index was even higher than of the net reproduction rate. 
From 1989 to 1998, the ratio of births to deaths in Ukraine, as a whole, decreased 
by 49.4%, in urban areas - by 35.6%, and in rural areas - by 56%. In 1998, births 
compensated the number of deaths in total population - by 58.2%, in urban areas - 
by 54.5%, and in rural areas - by 60.8%. The contemporary population age compo- 
sition in rural areas negatively influences the levels of vital indices, so that they are 
much lower than the net reproduction rates 

Depopulation in Ukraine as a whole began in 1991 (Figure 17.9). The total number 
of deaths in 1991 exceeded the total number of births by 39.2 thousand. In the fol- 
lowing years, this trend grew rapidly (300.7 thousand in 1998). During 8 years, 
because of natural decline, the population of Ukraine decreased by 1,788.3 thousand. 




Source: SSCU data 



For the first time in Ukraine’s history, depopulation began to develop and acceler- 
ate in peacetime. Previously, such demographic phenomena took place only during 
relatively short periods of world or civil wars. Depopulation gained spontaneous 
character and no indication of its end is in sight. An important feature of depopula- 
tion in Ukraine resides in the fact that it is accompanied by deterioration in qualita- 
tive characteristics of the population and especially of its health. 
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17.7 Migration 



During many decades of the post-war period, Ukraine was characterised by positive 
external net migration, which increased considerably after Ukraine gained independ- 
ence. A mass return migration of ethnic Ukrainians and migration from Ukraine of 
other nationalities was observed. Ethnic Ukrainians were the most numerous group 
among the people arriving to Ukraine. According to the data of state statistics on reg- 
istered migration, positive net migration during 1989-1990 was 1 18.2 thousand and 
436.5 thousand during 1991-1992. 

However, an aggravation of the economic situation conditioned a decreasing num- 
ber of those who want to return to Ukraine and caused more active emigration to 
Russia, where living standards were higher at that time. Following the fall in living 
standards in Ukraine, migration from the former Soviet republics, which slowed sig- 
nificantly in 1993 (49.6 thousand) and in 1994, changed to an outflow, mainly due 
to a migration exchange with Russia. 

Overall negative net migration was 143.2 thousand in 1994. During 1995 it decreased 
significantly (-94.8 thousand), compared to 1994. The outflow of the Ukrainian po- 
pulation to Russia - a country whose migration ties with Ukraine are characterised 
by highest negative net migration - became less intensive in connection with politi- 
cal instability there, in particular - the Chechen war. Net migration with Belarus was 
also negative during all considered period. In regard to other countries - the former 
republics of the USSR - net migration remained positive. In 1996, net migration 
was -1 17.2 thousand, in 1997 - -82.1 thousand, in 1998 - -93.6 thousand. 

Overall losses of the population of Ukraine due to negative net migration were 
530.9 thousand during 1994-1998 (SSCU, 1995-1 999a). In spite of repatriation of 
deported Crimean Tartars and other nationalities, tendencies of emigration from 
Ukraine conditioned migration decrease of its population - -44.8 thousand during 
the whole period of 1991-1998. During recent years, indices of in- and out-migra- 
tion from Ukraine are both decreasing, showing that migration activity of a popula- 
tion in unfavourable economic conditions is declining (Figure 17.10). 

Among persons arriving to Ukraine from Central Asia, Trans-Caucasian and the 
Baltic States, the numerous are ethnic Ukrainians. Among those who leave Ukraine, 
the most numerous group is Russians. That is connected, first, with the fact that 
Russians, like other nationalities, after disintegration of the USSR were captivated by 
an aspiration to return to their ethnic motherland, and, second, with a change for the 
worse of economic situation in Ukraine against background of more favourable situa- 
tion in Russia. Emigration of Russians from the other former Soviet republics contin- 
ues. Positive net migration was observed for ethnic groups of Georgians, Armenians, 
Azeris, and Tajiks, that is, people whose homelands had complicated political, social, 
and economic conditions. Migrants representing these nations are mainly forced mi- 
grants. 
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Figure 17.10: Registered External Migration, 1992-1998 

Source: SSCU data 



It should be mentioned that migration to countries other than former Soviet repub- 
lics has the character of irrevocable emigration. Its volume was the highest in 1990, 
when it reached 95 thousand (Malinovska, 1997). After Ukraine has declared its 
independence, the level of emigration to these countries began to decline. The main 
country of destination is Israel (about 40% of emigrants). Almost a half of the emi- 
grants to countries other than former republics of the USSR go to USA and Germany, 
and migration to these places is growing. The majority of emigrants going in that 
direction are Jews, but their share is decreasing. The share of Ukrainians is growing 
even among emigrants to Israel. The share of emigrants to Israel is declining but the 
share of emigrants to developed countries of the West is increasing. It is an indicative 
illustration of growing economic migration compared to ethnic migration. 

The main reason of migration is family circumstances both among emigrants and 
immigrants. This cause was indicated by about half of migrants (Malinovska, op. cit.). 
Changes of the working place ranks second (approximately 20% of migrations). 
People of working age are most common among migrants. The share of the eco- 
nomically active persons among emigrants to former Soviet republics is consider- 
ably higher than among emigrants to other countries. The educational level of mi- 
grants is higher than the average educational level of the total population of Ukraine. 
This supports the suggestion that there exist a “brain drain” from Ukraine. 

The character of internal migration has also changed. Traditionally, there had always 
been positive net migration in urban areas and a negative one in rural areas. In 
1992-1996, net migration was negative in urban areas and positive in rural areas. This 
demonstrates that the urban population, which had not lost its connections with the 
countryside, sought to save themselves from poverty not only by external migration 
but also by returning to work on the land. Thus, negative external net migration in 
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Ukraine, which has been observed since 1994, is mainly due to outflow of the pop- 
ulation from urban areas. 



17.8 Population Policy Issues 



Negative tendencies in demographic processes are laying down prerequisites for a 
protracted unfavourable situation in population reproduction in Ukraine, which will 
have a wide spectrum of undesired consequences in all spheres of societal life. An 
immediate need has arisen to carry out a complex of measures, which could prevent 
the worsening of the demographic situation, as well as halt the ruining of demo- 
graphic prospects of Ukraine. However, economic crisis and decentralisation of re- 
sources make a systemic approach to solution of demographic problems unafford- 
able, as relevant mechanisms or agencies being able to provide resources for measures 
regarding the improvement of a demographic situation are absent. 

The crisis situation in the economy thus calls for concentration of limited resources 
to solve the most pressing problems. The most urgent and major task in Ukraine is 
prevention of the deterioration of the population’s health. Therefore, the basic aim 
of population policy in conditions of resource deficiency during the transition to a 
market economy should be the maintenance and improvement of health as one of the 
nation’s most important priorities. The state of the population’s health is an integral 
indicator of demographic and overall societal welfare. The strategy of socio-eco- 
nomic reform should envision orienting all spheres of society to healthy living con- 
ditions, especially work conditions, everyday life, and childbearing activity. De facto, 
this should be the strategy embodied in many countries under the name ‘‘Health for 
All” (WHO, 1991). 

Incorporating into public policy the “Health for All” concept is not only humane 
but also may be economically worthwhile because it does not necessarily require 
additional expenditures and could significantly reduce costs to society, as a result of 
lowering morbidity and number of disabilities. The main task is to improve health 
care policy. Among priorities, it is necessary to develop measures aimed towards 
better conditions for the upbringing of children in families and in educational insti- 
tutions, especially in pre-school institutions, to reform the health care system, de- 
voting special attention to lowering mortality and morbidity among mothers and 
children and among men of working age. Demographic expertise of major economic 
projects, laws and programmes should also be introduced to avoid harm to popula- 
tion reproduction and, first of all, to its health. 

Extraordinary steps are needed to improve child-rearing conditions. Significant de- 
terioration of the living conditions of the overwhelming majority of the population 
had an immediate effect on fertility level. The main means of social support of fam- 
ilies having children in Ukraine are family allowances. But their size is inadequate. 
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For example, mothers on maternity leave receive 16.6 Hryvna per month (US$4.2 
in June 1999) to care for child under 3 years. In fact, population-related policy is 
reduced to social policy with measures on extremely low level. It is therefore nec- 
essary to reinforce social protection for mothers and children, by carrying out rele- 
vant measures on a level not below the poverty line. It is very important that, in the 
reform of wages in state-owned enterprises, the adequate cover of the expenses of 
supporting and raising the number of children, needed by family and society, is es- 
tablished as a principle of remuneration. It is equally important to improve living 
standards of retired people. 

Family policy stipulated that working women, and particularly those with young 
children, were given privileges by enterprises. These privileges no longer correspond 
with market economic conditions, resulting in exclusion of women from enterprises. 
Women comprise the majority of those working in forced part-time employment. 
Their low wages in general, coupled with high levels of underemployment or unem- 
ployment are encouraging women to stay on maternity leave as long as possible. The 
poor quality of pre-school education fiirther encourages this choice, so that about 
1 0% of working-age women are on maternity leave at any given time, substantially 
more than in other countries, although the birth rate in Ukraine is too low. 

While the increase in mortality of both men and women was caused mainly by ag- 
gravation of living standards, the principal factor for the unprecedented decrease of 
fertility is, in our view, a change of women’s status in society and worsening of the 
conditions for children upbringing. This is connected not only with circumstances, 
which have emerged due to crisis (unemployment, drop in salaries etc.), but also 
with the fact that in present conditions even those women’s achievements that were 
gained prior to the crisis, are disappearing. For instance, an important role, which was 
earlier played by the system of pre-school child care institutions is declining, thus 
one of the important prerequisites of combining women’s professional activities 
with bringing up children is being lost. 

From 1990 through 1998, the number of such institutions fell from 24.5 thousand to 

17.6 thousand and the number of children in them - from 2,428.3 thousand to 

1.102.6 thousand. The quality of services in the majority of pre-school institutions 
has also dropped substantially, but their costs have increased. Now pre-school 
institutions are too expensive for a significant segment of the population and 
unattractive to another segment. In connection with this, it is necessary to take 
measures to end the decline of the pre-school child-care system, since it is an 
important condition for women to be able to combine their professional work with 
motherhood. 
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17.9 Conclusion 



In general, a reversal of the unfavourable dynamics of demographic processes could 
be expected, first of all, with overcoming of the socio-economic crisis. But even 
today, measures should be taken to carry out the basic idea of ‘‘demographisation” of 
all branches of social and economic policy. Measures for improving the demo- 
graphic situation have an interdisciplinary character. Inasmuch as any part of social 
policy directly or indirectly influences how the population reproduces itself, demo- 
graphic problems in general should be dealt with by strengthening the demographic 
emphasis and increasing the demographic effectiveness of social and economic 
measures in all spheres of social life, most of all in the labour sphere (Steshenko and 
Piskunov, 1996b). Reinforcement of “demographisation” of all directions of social 
and economic policy, primarily wages and salaries, privatisation, social security, 
housing, and tax policy may all be especially effective in the context of population 
policy. It is necessary to strengthen the “demographisation” of the programme for 
overcoming the crisis, that is, to attach more closely the solving of the urgent prob- 
lems of demographic development to solution of the problems of creating a socially 
oriented market economy. 
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Changes in Fertility and Mortality in the Czech 
Republic: An Attempt of Regional Demographic 
Analysis* 

Boris Burcin and Tomas Kucera^ 



18.1 Introduction 



During the current decade the debate concerning commonalties and variations in 
population development has been thrust into the national and international arenas. 
Of those interested in diversity among the populations, most have concentrated on 
cross-national comparisons, but only little attention has been given to sub-national 
characteristics of population, i.e. those observed at the level of a country’s regions 
and districts. This can be attributed to, first of all, the seemingly insignificant (or 
hidden) differentiation of demographic patterns observed across the country, as com- 
pared to more obvious general population trends and dynamics. Second, it can be at 
least in part explained by the shortage of comprehensive cross-regional data, espe- 
cially in the countries where the population registers have not been introduced. 

The third consideration is pertinent to the methodological apparatus. A review of 
literature reveals that there are also inadequacies in theory and research: insufficient 
exploration of the relationships among the concept, the indicators, and the analysis 
employed leaves open the question as to whether the research findings reflect the 
phenomenon under study or are merely artefacts of a mismatch between concept, 
indicators and method. Specifically, when regional differentiation is seen as an out- 
growth of some intrinsic, ''natural” (e.g. geographical) characteristics per se and uni- 
versal processes working consistently across all or most regions, the existing analyt- 
ical tools would be sufficient, yet the complexity of the phenomenon ("regionalisa- 
tion”) would be probably lost. However, when it is examined as a phenomenon that 
emerges from spatial, social, economic, cultural, ecological, administrative etc. or- 
ganisation of the entire society also through region-specific processes of differentia- 
tion and evolution, then new models may need to be developed that adequately con- 
sider the effect of "regionalisation” in structuring both the options and choices of 
people (individuals or families) with respect to their demographic behaviour. 

In the absence of such a model - elaboration of which is indeed needed, but is beyond 
the scope of this paper - we will address recent trends in fertility and mortality, fo- 
cusing on their cross-regional variation and, partially, on the mechanisms involved. 
Although our emphasis in this discussion will be primarily on quantitative data, we 
would argue that qualitative research might provide greater depth in addressing the 
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complexity of the described issues - what we suggest could help systematise this 
complexity. We begin by briefly reviewing some of the regional characteristics of 
the social and economic development in the Czech Republic in order to explain 
why we accept certain characteristics (factors) to be more important in some contexts 
and how certain characteristics are related to recent changes in demographic patterns 
cross-regionally. 



18.2 An Overview of Recent Regional Development in the Czech 
Republic 



After 1989, the issues of regional development have been gaining political importance 
and media attention. On the other hand, scholars as well as practitioners are still 
pondering over how to define regional diversity, how to measure it, or how to manage 
it (cf. Hampl, 1998, 1999; Murphy, 1991; Nir, 1990; Paddison, 1997). Measuring 
regional differences has come to mean more than identifying, describing, and count- 
ing specific regional characteristics, especially when they depend on both relatively 
static (territory, population, ecosystem, etc.) and dynamic (economic, social and pub- 
lic structures) elements. In addition, these elements are not independent constructs, 
but may be interrelated with each other. 

Moreover, in the Czech Republic, the regional economic and social differentiation 
has a deep historical background regardless the fact that for more than forty years 
the regional development has been strongly influenced by specific political and 
socio-economic conditions. This differentiation is linked to the history of industrial 
revolution in the Czech lands, particularly to extensive development of the industry 
and other progressive economic activities, as well as to the geopolitical changes that 
resulted in a more favourable positionality of some Czech regions towards major 
economic areas or large centres. Although there have been quite extensive efforts to 
eliminate the differences between rural and urban areas (between the core and pe- 
ripheries) made by the previous regime, 'The territorially homogenous society” has 
not appeared. On the contrary, significant diversity of social, economic and popula- 
tion development became apparent by the end of the forty-year communist era. 

The reforms that have taken place since 1989, particularly re-establishment of free 
market relations, had led to the weakening of the previously used redistributive 
principles and, consequently, to the reinforcement of differences between separate 
regions, districts and other territorial units within the country. Regional studies un- 
dertaken in the 1990s have shown, amongst others, a pronounced trend towards 
both the restoration of some historically originated differences and emergence of 
the new ones, that is generally in line with the concept of societal transition (Hampl, 
1999). With respect to population development, the most important outcome of these 
trends was an increasing variation in life conditions across the regions (districts). 
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There are obviously a large number of factors that may influence the population 
development at the regional level. And, as above mentioned, it is quite difficult to 
identify which factors and during which period of time have had most or limited 
influence on regionally based changes (and variation) in demographic behaviour. 
“Regionalisation” of population has many dimensions - it is not only a territorial, 
rural/urban, or socio-economic arrangement; it also goes far beyond pure historical 
developments. In this respect, the question of what are the main “push factors” of 
regional differences in demographic indicators is a vital issue. In this paper, we dis- 
cuss some of these factors based on Mellens’s (1999) classification of variables that 
determine the differentiation of population patterns across the countries, yet apply- 
ing it at the regional level (such assumption seems to be appropriate bearing in 
mind the general character of Mellens’s model). 

In his study of determinants of demographic behaviour, Mellens distinguishes be- 
tween the socio-economic dimension and the cultural dimension. The first dimen- 
sion is linked to the socio-economic variables including both fixed - for example, 
geographical or climatic characteristics - and dynamic ones (economic, education, 
health, technology etc.). The cultural dimension refers to the values, norms and cus- 
toms that lead to common attitudes and patterns of behavior. Mellens also argues, that 
“the actions of policy-makers form a separate third dimension” (Mellens, op. cit., p. 5). 
In view of the relatively small influence of this dimension in the Czech context 
(there still has not been any pronounced population-related policies or programmes 
implemented at the regional level in the Czech Republic) we will not consider it as a 
variable underlying differentiation of demographic patterns (We may however assume 
that this issue will undoubtedly gain more importance in the future). On the other 
hand, the increasing differentiation in lifestyles, particularly between the central and 
peripheral parts of the country, may be seen as factors that may be attributed to re- 
cent changes in demographic behaviour. 

Since cross-regional analysis particularly relies on the availability of information, 
another critical issue is the quality of data. Though there have been efforts to identify 
and measure socio-economic and, to a lesser extent, socio-cultural variables under- 
lying the regional differentiation, the knowledge in this area is still scarce. In a re- 
gional perspective, economic development alongside with changes in life conditions 
have been well studied with respect to the dynamics of educational attainment, labour 
opportunities, income and earnings (wages and salaries), unemployment, labour 
productivity, or the overall economic growth. On the other hand, these were mostly 
quantitative aspects that have been monitored: the qualitative aspects of these vari- 
ables have usually received far less attention. For example, the differences in the qual- 
ity of the education across the regions, which may further cause variations in eco- 
nomic growth, are still a “blank space”. 

Likewise, the role of technology, especially the access to information, which seems 
to have a great impact on the lifestyles of people, has on the whole remained pe- 
ripheral to both professional and public debate. The underestimation of the qualita- 
tive aspects has in turn caused the situation where foremost direct effects have been 
analysed. But many of the socio-economic and cultural determinants demonstrate 
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also indirect effects on population development by putting different pressures on peo- 
ple’s values, attitudes and life strategies. In particular, economic and cultural barriers 
for migration to urban areas may be smaller, as compared to migration to the rural 
areas. 

Given the purpose of this article and for practical reasons (the availability of data), 
we nevertheless have to limit our discussion to a small number of factors (determi- 
nants) that, in our view, could have the relatively strong impact on the recently 
emerged regional differences in population patterns. We argue that the variation in 
demographic indicators across the regions or districts reflects not only the existence 
(absence) or direct (indirect) influence of such factors, but increasing regional dif- 
ferentiation (irregularity) as well. In fact, the co-existence of these two possible 
effects on the variation of demographic behaviour across the regions has become 
even more obvious in the recent years. 

More specifically, we examine the changes in such characteristics as: territorial 
organisation of population and its educational and socio-economic structures; eco- 
nomic structure and labour market; income distribution and poverty; public expen- 
ditures and public services (social welfare); and the overall level of prosperity (po- 
tential for transformation). The shift to the economic characteristics is not only due 
to the difficulties related to measuring of qualitative, cultural characteristics; it is also 
based on findings of a number of regional studies and reports which documented 
that the most pronounced effect on recent changes in demographic behaviour was 
brought by material conditions of life, especially by the worsening of some social- 
economic indicators already evident under previous regime and emerging, new 
welfare problems (UNDP, 1997; UNICEF, 1995). 

In our analysis, we refer to the existing administrative division of the Czech Republic 
(see Appendix) and consider region (district) as a socio-territorial subsystem of the 
country characterised by specific composition, surroundings and structure (Murphy, 
1991). 



18.2.1 Territorial Organisation of Population 

Being strongly related to the level of urbanisation and, consequently, more advanced 
economic structures and social welfare, population density can be seen as not only a 
quantitative but also qualitative indicator of territorial organisation of population. 
More specifically, people living in less inhabited areas more often encounter diffi- 
culties (limitations) with respect to both availability and quality of education, em- 
ployment and social infrastructure, as compared to those living in a more inhabited 
areas, especially large cities and urban agglomerations. The lesser density of popu- 
lation may also put obstacles to information exchange and, consequently, limited 
access to technological changes and innovations. All these have resulted in a rela- 
tively high variation in the quality of life across the more and less inhabited regions 
on the whole, and population development in particular. 
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Generally, it seems that in the Czech Republic, especially over the last decade, dis- 
advantages caused by “isolation” have prevailed over possible benefits, such as a 
relatively better quality of physical environment, lower stress, more healthy lifestyle, 
etc. The privatisation has led to disintegration processes in rural regions (under the 
previous regime, rural areas were integrated by collective farms), thus new sectors 
connected with technological innovations and progressive infrastructures have to be 
located in more advanced urban agglomerations (Enyedi, 1996, p. 132). In addition, 
after 1989, the state discontinued the previous policy of “spatial justice” (Blazek and 
Kara, 1992, p. 80) aimed at the unification of life conditions across the country. Con- 
sequently, the growing differences in quality of life among rural and urban regions, 
reinforced by irregularities in territorial distribution of population (Figures 18.1 and 
18.2), have become even more apparent in the recent years (Swain, 1996). 



Having said that, we nevertheless recognise that the increasing cross-regional dif- 
ferentiation may be only a short-term trend and will not necessarily persist, at least 
to the same extent, in the future. Moreover, a territory-based differentiation may 
also be modified (“compensated”) by geographical factors, particularly region’s 
positionality in relation to major urban centres, industrial zones and other axes of 
economic development (Hampl, 1996), as well as towards the Austrian and Bavarian 
borders. The “near-border location” may bring less urbanised areas new education 
and work opportunities, additional investments, benefits related to tourism and so on. 




Figure 18.1: Population Density, 1998, inhabitants per km^ 

Source: CSU, 1999, pp. 12-13 



By the end of 1998, almost 7.3 million out of 10.3 million, or about 70%, of the 
Czech population lived in urban areas. The highest concentration of population was 
registered in traditional administrative and industrial centres and their agglomera- 
tions such as: Central region, particularly Praha and its environs (Praha- vychod, 
Praha-zapad, Kladno and Melnik); Northern Moravia (Ostrava-mesto, Karvina and 
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Frydek-Mistek); Southern Moravia (Bmo-venkov); Plzeh-mesto, the center of West- 
ern Bohemia; coal-mining communities in Northwest Bohemia (Chomutov, Most, 
Teplice, Usti nad Labem and Decin); Northern Bohemia (Liberec and Jablonec nad 
Nisou); and in Mid-East Bohemia (Hradec Kralove and Pardubice). 




Figure 18.2: Proportion of Urban Population, 1998, per cent 

Source: CSU, 1999, pp. 12-13 



All these districts are characterised by higher than the country’s average population 
density, which in 1998 was 130 inhabitants per square kilometre. Besides the larg- 
est cities (Praha, Brno, Ostrava and Plzen), most inhabited areas are those around 
brown coal-fields in Northwest Bohemia (Cheb, Sokolov, Karlovy Vary, Chomutov, 
Most, Teplice and Usti nad Labem), which are further followed by the other “old” 
industrial districts such as Decin, Ceska Lipa, Liberec and Jablonec nad Nisou. 

As aforementioned, geographical factors may also have an impact on both the access 
to education and effectiveness of education institutions in particular regions. The 
recent evidence suggests that although the population educational attainment, espe- 
cially that of women, has risen across all districts, important regional differences, 
especially in the availability and quality of education, still persist. 



18.2.2 Educational and Socio-cultural Structures of Population 

According to the last (1991) census, the level of educational attainment of the popu- 
lation was strongly related not only to the location of industries more prone to techno- 
logical innovations (including military industry) or presence of the govemment/public 
administration bodies, but also to the fact whether there were universities or other 
equivalent degree granting institutions, or not. The latter relationship seems to be 
even stronger. Another factor that has affected the regional variation in educational 
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level was the policy mainly implemented in the 1970s and aimed to decentralise the 
academic institutions (research institutes of the former Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences). As a result, the significantly higher educational attainment of population 
was registered in Praha and in the other administrative centres, i.e. the main cities of 
the former administrative regions {kraj) and their districts and environs. Amongst 
them, the vanguard positions were occupied by such districts as Bmo-mesto, Olo- 
mouc, Ostrava-mesto, Plzeh-mesto, Hradec Kralove, Pardubice, Ceske Budejovice, 
Usti nad Labem and Liberec (Figure 18.3). 




Figure 18.3: Population by Attained Education, 1991, index of educational leveP 

'Index is defined as proportion of population with completed secondary education + twice 
proportion of population with a university degree among the population aged 25 and over 
Source: Hampl, 1999, p. 49 

The differences in the attained level of education have in turn caused the socio-eco- 
nomic differentiation of the population: people with higher education tend to have 
occupied more qualified jobs and to earn higher wages. The education also enables 
people a better access to information, which implies that they are more prone to 
further professional advancement and, as surveys indicated, to more responsible life 
strategies and healthier lifestyles as well (Mellens, op. cit., pp. 12-13). In view of de- 
mographic outcomes, education is becoming a cmcial factor affecting people’s val- 
ues and behaviour. 

Regional differentiation of socio-cultural stmctures of the Czech population is still 
to a great extent affected by the post-war (1945-1947) forced migration (repatria- 
tion) of ethnic Germans, who before the Second World War represented the abso- 
lute majority of the population living in a relatively large area, bordering with today’s 
Germany and with Austria and Poland - the so-called Sudetenland. In the following 
years, the less attractive parts of the former Sudety have been settled mainly by peo- 
ple belonging to the lower social strata of the post-war Czechoslovak society, by 
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members of the ethnic minorities and by repatriates, the Czechs and Slovaks coming 
from the former Soviet Union and some other countries of Eastern and Southeast 
Europe. For example, only from the former Liberec region (today’s districts of Li- 
berec. Deem, Ceska Lipa, Jablonec nad Nisou and Semily) almost 455,000 Germans 
had been transferred and replaced by 205,000 inhabitants from the other parts of the 
country (Kopacka, 1994, p. 48). 

The first wave of immigrants to this area consisted of people who were, on average, 
less educated, had low occupational status, and who seemingly did not have any 
special concern about the land they had easily gained. The poor assimilation capaci- 
ties of newcomers were manifested in a high migratory mobility and, consequently, 
an extensive fluctuation of the population (Bartohova and Cermak, 1999). The 
negative effects resulting from the population vulnerability were reinforced by a 
long-term neglect of the environmental crisis in this area, caused by extremely high 
concentration of heavy industries and some other nature-deleterious technological 
activities (Figure 18.4). 




Figure 18.4: Regions with Heavy Air Pollution, 1992 

Source: Blazek and Kara, op. cit., p. 89 

As a result, a very high, compared to the country’s average level, mortality was regis- 
tered in this region as well. In fact, the post-war developments in the former Sudeten- 
land might be seen as a good illustration of well-known hypothesis about a positive 
relationship between personal health and socio-economic status - the lower the social- 
economic status or educational attainment, the higher the risk of contracting various 
diseases (Garssen et al., 1999). Parallel high mortality, also the higher prevalence 
of socio-pathological phenomena was also registered here (Bartohova, 1996). Thus, 
the population in this area has never been restored, both from a quantitative (in 
1950, the population of the former Liberec region reached only 68% of that living 
in 1930) and qualitative point of view. 
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Though one may speak about a nation’s culture (see Mellens, op. cit., p. 17), diversity 
in cultural values, attitudes and behaviours existing across the country (and nation) 
cannot be avoided, when the regional demographic patterns are examined. In the 
Czech context, it appears first of all to be the proportion of Gipsy (Roma) popula- 
tion in the regional populations that underlies the cultural (ethnic) dimension of 
cross-regional variation in demographic patterns. Moreover, the real effect of “Gyp- 
sy component” is likely to be even stronger than the simply linear progression, since 
the Gipsy population traditionally has higher, as compared to the rest of population, 
intensity of both fertility and mortality. 

According to the 1971 and 1980 censuses and local data base, the Gypsy population 
made up between 1% and 2% of the total population. Based on the estimations pro- 
vided by Kalibova (1996), in the period 1971-1989, life expectancy of the Gipsy 
males was about 55.3 years, while the corresponding indicator for the whole Czecho- 
slovak population reached in 1980 66.8 years; for females it was 59.5 and 74.0 
years, accordingly. The difference in fertility levels may be illustrated by the num- 
bers of ever-bom children: in 1991, by age 49 the Gipsy married females had 5.03 
children per woman, as compared to the country’s average number of 2.17 children 
(Kalibova, 1996). 

The highest proportion of Gypsies has continuously been registered in Northern and 
Northwest Bohemia, in a belt-type region consisting of 12 districts (between Cheb 
in the West and Jablonec nad Nisou in the North). Other regional “centres” of the 
higher concentration of the Gypsies, were, according to the 1991 census: Kladno 
(Central Bohemia); Rakovnik and Plzen-mesto (Western Bohemia); Cesky Krum- 
lov (Southern Bohemia); and Bmntal, Pferov, Ostrava-mesto and Karvina (North- 
ern Moravia) (Figure 18.5). 




Figure 18.5: Proportion of the Gypsy Population, 1991, per mille 

Source; Kalibova, 1996, p. 76 
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The lower proportion of the Gypsy population in Most (Northern Bohemia) in Fig- 
ure 18.5 is the result of incomplete registration. The 1980 census, when the census 
data collectors ticked off the forms filled by people “looking (or living) as Gypsies” 
(Kalibova, 1999), indicated higher (more than 3%) proportion of this ethnic group 
in the total population, especially in districts such as Most, Sokolov and Teplice 
(Kucera M., 1996, p. 340). In Most, the Gypsies were, for example, concentrated in 
the micro-district called Chanov, where data collectors had almost no access. 



18.2.3 Economic Structures and Labour Market 

The socio-economic environment in the 1990s not only crucially differed from that 
in the 1980s, but also witnessed a more pronounced differentiation in its regional 
levels: whereas some of districts have enjoyed a relatively high economic growth, 
the others have faced an economic retraction resulted in the general worsening of 
social conditions for its populations. It appears that the main factors underlying the 
regional distinctions in economic development are a pronounced decline in the in- 
dustrial sector (including the light industries such as textile, clothing, or glass pro- 
duction) and the increasing spatial disparity with respect to newly formed industries 
and services. Also, changes in trade patterns, particularly, markedly weakening trade 
ties with the former USSR and, on the other hand, a strong intensification of cross- 
border trade activities with Germany and Austria, have caused further shifts in re- 
gional economic structures. 

Because the Czech official statistical data still does not enable direct comparison of 
the economic development across the districts, we use for this purpose the indirect 
estimations based on the values of the GDP in relation to wages and employment, 
considering them, or more accurate - multiplication of their corresponding values, 
as “economic aggregates” (Hampl, 1999, p. 73). Thus, the level of economic devel- 
opment of a particular district is expressed through a value of per capita “economic 
aggregate” recalculated on the country’s average level. Figure 18.6 shows that this 
indicator (and correspondingly the economic level) has the highest value in the capital 
Praha, which is followed by districts such as Mlada Boleslav, Plzen-mesto, Ostra- 
va-mesto, Bmo-mesto, and Most. Markedly above the average level are further 
Ceske Budejovice, Zlin, Pardubice, and Usti nad Labem, whilst the other districts 
have economic level under the country’s average. 

Vozab (1998) also notes that while Praha has reinforced its role as the economic 
engine of the country, two larger areas of economic and social differences have 
appeared, namely the old industrial regions of Northern Bohemia and Northern Mo- 
ravia. 

Fluctuations in economic activities may in turn accelerate changes in labour mar- 
kets and working practices (Murphy, 1994). In the Czech Republic, one of the basic 
features of the economic restructuring during the 1990s was a decrease of industrial 
output in the heavy sectors and textiles. The Czech military industry, previously 
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being a major employer in many districts, has also witnessed a drastic decline over 
the recent decade. On one hand, all these can be seen as positive developments 
restoring the balance between heavy industry and the market-oriented sectors. On 
the other, employment reduction in the declining industrial branches has not been 
compensated by a job growth in the remaining and/or emerging industries and ter- 
tiary sector. For example, though the financial service sector has been rapidly ex- 
panding during the same period, it has mainly been concentrated in large cities with 
already existing “institutional framework” (Sharp and Barz, 1996, p. 205). 




Figure 18.6: Economic LeveF, 1998, index (Czech Republic = 100) 

'Economic level is evaluated on the basis of economic aggregate, i.e. the average of wages and 
salaries multiplied by the number of employees, related to the total population (per capita) 
Source: Authors’ calculations based on CSU, 1999 



As a result, paradoxically, unemployment has been particularly concentrated in such 
districts as Most, Ostrava-mesto, Karvina and some others, despite the fact that sev- 
eral of them enjoyed a relatively high level of economic development (Figures 18.7 
and 18.8). By the end of 1998, the highest (between 16% and 18%) unemployment 
rates were registered in the coal-mining districts, namely Chomutov, Most and Tepli- 
ce, and in the neighbouring district Louny as well as in most Moravian districts, ex- 
cept Bmo (city and countryside) in Southern Moravia and Uherske Hradiste and Zlin. 

On the whole, the transition well demonstrates that the newer industries and ser- 
vices would be created first of all in the areas with an easier access to markets, banks, 
specialist suppliers, i.e. large cities or urban agglomerations, yet not necessarily in 
the areas which are losing jobs (Figure 18.9). This observation supports other inter- 
national studies which have also identified a close link between the amount of new 
jobs and the level of infrastructure available (see, for example, Gorzelak, 1996; 
Kortus, 1996). 
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Figure 18.8: Job Seekers per Vacancy, 1998 

Source: Authors’ calculations based on CSU, 1999 
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Figure 18.9: Absolute Increase in Percentage of Jobs in Services Between 1989 
and 1996 

Source: Hampl, 1999, p. 88 



18.2.4 Income Distribution and Social Welfare 

Though many demographic studies focus on the relationship between average income 
and demographic developments, there has still been no definitive answer to this 
question (see, for example, Lesthaeghe and Surkyn, 1988; Mellens, op. cit.). In ad- 
vanced industrial societies, characterised by transition from material to post-mate- 
rial values (Inglehart, 1990), one may assume both positive and negative relation- 
ship, depending on specific circumstances as well as individuals’ (families’) motives 
and values. In the so-called transition societies where the economic security and 
material aspects of life, on the whole, seem still to be most important with respect 
to demographic outputs, decline in incomes may lead to the decreasing fertility and 
deteriorating of the population health. This is, of course, not to say that post-mate- 
rial values have no effect on people’s behaviour in the Czech society at all. We would 
however emphasise that the overall population trends observed in the last decade 
have obviously been in line with the level of economic and social welfare. It is per- 
haps also worth noting that the similar trend has been documented in most post- 
communist countries (Council of Europe, 1999). 

As regards income distribution, there is an increasing evidence that the economic 
difficulties caused by the transition to a free market have most affected such popu- 
lation groups as large and single-parent families; the elderly living on minimum 
pensions; people with severe disabilities and some minority (marginalised) people. 
These groups were often near the poverty line already during the socialist regime. 
Also, some new “risk groups” have recently appeared including young people in 
search of first employment, the unemployed, low-skilled workers, and a growing 
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number of migrants and refugees (UNICEF, op. cit.). What is significant from the 
data available is though broadly the same categories of people have been affected 
across the country, certain areas, have been hit far more severely than the others 
(Figure 18.10). For example, contrary to the common expectations about significant 
growth of incomes in agriculture resulting from privatisation, in practice impoverish- 
ment has risen far more rapidly in rural than urban areas (AERl, 1999). As Maurel 
(1996) stated, the redistribution of collective ownership among several kinds of social 
groups (former owners, cooperative members, etc.) brought about new social inequal- 
ities within rural areas. 




Figure 18.10: Average Wages and Salaries of Employees, 1996, index (Czech 
Republic = 100) 

Source: Hampl, 1999, p. 70 



It is important to note that, on the whole, privatisation introduced a new basic dis- 
tinction between people, dividing them into owners and non-owners. And if the 
macro consequences of this phenomenon are well known, micro-level adjustments 
at the individual and local level seem to have been still underestimated (Maurel, op. 
cit.). It could be however assumed that districts with the higher privatisation rates 
may witness more significant and rapid social stratification of its populations and, 
consequently, higher levels of social tension and disorder. 

Under the previous system, all redistribution took place mainly along the sectoral 
perspectives and “within the overall interconnected budgetary system” (Blazek and 
Kara, op. cit., p. 84), thus not primarily taking into account regional issues. In the 
first years of transition, the so-called “problem regions” - i.e. regions that experi- 
enced economic difficulties, environmental problems, or infrastructure shortage - 
have received some priority in the distribution system of grants for local govern- 
ments (Figure 18.1 1). However, as some research indicate, general grants have not 
always had the levelling-off effects (Blazek, 1994, p. 87). 
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Figure 18.11: General Grants per Capita, 1991, in the Czechoslovak Crowns 

Source: Blazek, op. cit., p. 87 



But even if a general similarity among regions in total spending would exist, varia- 
tion may persist in how resources are used and distributed in practice. In particular, 
regions may differ in the priority given to cash transfers (i.e. through various social 
payments and allowances) relative to services, and among services - in the priority 
given to community services relative to institutional care. On the whole, it can be 
suggested that community services would have lower priority in regions with less 
mature level of socio-economic development, and high priority in regions enjoying 
a relatively high economic growth (Figure 18.9). In addition, the variation in level 
of community services may also illustrate how local welfare policies are formed by 
individual choices (e.g. political orientations, religious believes etc.) than by the 
needs and resources. 

Regardless the variation across the regions, the demands for services are, however, 
now growing and will be accelerating in the coming years because of socio-demo- 
graphic changes in all regions. For instance, the prolongation of life and the ageing of 
population have produced more old people in need of care, while social changes 
have reduced the family capacity for caring. Moreover, women’s increasing educa- 
tional attainment and occupational careers are producing further needs for institu- 
tional supportive arrangements. The availability and standards of services may thus 
become the critical issue with respect to current and future population development. 
Regions or districts that have established services to meet these new challenges and/or 
reformed the already established social support systems would be more to withstand 
the negative effects of recent demographic development, as compared to those hav- 
ing less developed services (Figure 18.12). 
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Figure 18.12: Share of Services in the Total Number of Jobs, 1996, per cent 

Source: Hampl, 1999, p. 89 



18.2.6 The Potential of Economic Growth (Transformation) 

Progress in economic and social development, linked with the privatisation process 
and economic restructuring, also has its regional dimension and implications. The 
economic transformation reduces the role of traditional industrial agglomerations 
(e.g. coal-minning districts in Northern Bohemia), prioritising new modem indus- 
try, trade activities and tertiary facilities. As aforementioned, the latter ones are usu- 
ally located in the areas with higher transformation possibilities (potential), i.e. in the 
areas with higher privatisation rates, larger concentration of foreign capital and with 
higher level of human capital (Figure 18.13). Moreover, foreign investments often 
mean putting further considerable resources in training local staff, both white and 
blue collar. 

To sum up, it would seem at present that ongoing spatio-economic transformation 
will have led to increasing differentiation among the districts, also with respect to 
their potential of future growth. This disparity is also evident through the cross-re- 
gional differences in concentration of financial sector registered over the last de- 
cade (Table 18.1). 

Several studies further indicate that the differences between districts with strong, on 
one hand, and weak, on the other, potential of economic growth (or transformation 
potential) tend to rise, particularly with respect to unemployment rates and income 
distribution (see, for example, Bicik and Kupkova, 2000). Obviously, new work op- 
portunities could hardly appear in the “problem areas”, usually based on industrial 
“mono-culture” or on a one large plant. Figure 18.14 shows the variation between 
districts in distribution of jobs, which generally confirms the disparity between the 
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wealthier Western and Southwest districts and the border regions and less affluent 
Eastern and Northeast districts. 
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Figure 18.14: Intensity of Working OpportunitiesS 1998, index (Czech Republic = 
100 ) 

'Intensity of working opportunities is defined as a share of the number of working opportunities to 
the total population 
Source: Hampl, 1999, p. 64 
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Table 18.1: Concentration of Financial Sector, 1989-1996, selected years, per cent 



Metropolitan area 


Share of the number of jobs in finance and 
insurance in the Czech Republic 


Share of 
population of 
the CR 


1989 


1992 


1996 


Difference 

1996-1989 


1996 


Praha 


28.86 


31.40 


36.61 


7.75 


13.32 


Ceske Budejovice 


2.11 


1.95 


2.31 


0.20 


1.72 


Plzen 


3.31 


2.96 


4.29 


0.98 


3.01 


Karlovy Vary 


0.96 


0.99 


0.95 


-0.01 


1.19 


Usti nad Labem 


4.02 


3.80 


3.83 


-0.19 


4.77 


Liberec 


2.41 


2.38 


2.30 


-0.11 


2.41 


Hradec Kralove-Pardubice 


3.59 


3.93 


4.02 


0.43 


3.15 


Brno 


5.49 


5.02 


5.62 


0.13 


5.28 


Olomouc 


1.55 


1.72 


1.67 


0.12 


2.19 


Zlin 


1.14 


1.39 


1.78 


0.64 


1.91 


Ostrava 


5.62 


5.34 


6.02 


0.40 


8.13 


Total 


59.06 


60.88 


69.40 


10.34 


47.08 



Source: Hampl, 1999, p. 91 



As far as new investments usually not only create new jobs, but also significantly 
improve the quality of human capital in the area, the above relationship would seem 
to be of a cyclical nature: the lower the skills, the higher the unemployment - the 
higher the unemployment, the lesser the possibilities for training. There is no need 
to emphasise that the impact of being unemployed is different in a region where 
such an experience mainly pertains to a rather selected and, perhaps, stigmatised or 
otherwise disadvantaged group in society than in a region where it is shared by 
large fractions of the population. 

It is also worth adding that the lower economic (transformation) potential also means 
less resistance to economic recession. One unavoidable effect of economic decline 
is the gradual worsening of life conditions of population, including growing uncer- 
tainty and tension in the society (Blazek and Kara, op. cit.). Thus, besides the abso- 
lute welfare deterioration, the lower potential of economic development could have 
negative effects on non-material aspects of the quality of life, resulting in high lev- 
els of psychological distress among individuals (Glasova, 1999). Even the impact of 
earnings/incomes could be different during the period of economic growth than in 
harder times. As well, unequal social stmctures - e.g. housing, which is usually 
strongly linked to economic prosperity - may also have led to different demographic 
outcomes with respect to family formation and childbearing (a close relationship 
between life strategies and housing opportunities and constrains was discussed, for 
example, by Mulder, 1993). 

In order to illustrate our hypothesis about the increasing cross-regional variability 
of population patterns as a result of both universal and specific trends in socio-eco- 
nomic development occurred at the level of regions (districts), we next discuss re- 
gional differences in fertility and mortality. 
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18.3 Regional Differences in Fertility Development 



In the 1980s, the total fertility rate (TFR) - as well as the other indicators of fertility 
- has steadily slowed down. The crucial changes in the political system together 
with new social and economic climate that emerged in the early 1990s have influ- 
enced demographic behaviour of the population, albeit with a time-lag. For instance, 
the most significant drop in the TFR after 1989 occurred for the first time in 1992. 
This year became the beginning of the new important period in the post-war popu- 
lation development in the Czech Republic characterised by unexpectedly strong 
and sharp fall in the level of fertility. The intensity of fertility drop was culminated 
already in 1994, when the value of the TFR fell by 0.23 live-bom children per woman 
as compared to 1993. From 1987 to 1998, the TFR has fallen from 1.91 to 1.16, i.e. 
by 40%. 

Similar and even more dramatic changes have been occurring at the regional level of 
population development. During the period of 1987-1998, among 76 districts includ- 
ing the capital Praha (since 1996 - among 77 regions including the newly estab- 
lished Jesenik district), the maximum value of the TFR had fluctuated between 2.12 
and 1.32, while its minimum value - between 1.72 and 1.02 (Table 18.2). Until 
1992, the most significant drop in the level of fertility was observed among districts 
where the values of the TFR were the lowest, yet their proportion was relatively 
small at that time. The acceleration of fertility decline could therefore be connected 
with the growing number of districts experiencing the decreasing fertility. 



Table 18.2: Cross-district Variation in the Total Fertility Rate, 1987-1998, selected 
years 





1987 


1990 


1993 


1994 


1995 








Minimal value 


1.72 


1.71 


1.44 


1.26 


1.13 


1.05 


1.05 


1.02 


Maximal value 


2.12 


2.13 


1.91 


1.64 


1.47 


1.38 


1.37 


1.32 


Range 


0.40 


0.42 


0.47 


0.38 


0.34 


0.33 


0.32 


0.30 


Standard deviation 


0.086 


0.094 


0.090 


0.075 


0.067 


0.062 


0.066 


0.058 


Coefficient of variation 


4.4 


4.9 


5.3 


5.1 


5.2 


5.2 


5.6 


4.9 



Source; Authors’ calculations 



In the beginning of the 1 990s, as a result of the above-mentioned asymmetry in the 
fertility development, there had been a pronounced regional differentiation in the 
TFR values; it has however started disappearing, and since 1992 the fertility decline 
is becoming continuous and rapid in most districts. The changes recorded in the 
evolution of fertility in the first half of the 1990s allow us to identify some general 
principles (features) of the transformation of demographic behaviour patterns, par- 
ticularly a short-term heterogeneity as regards the level and intensity of the fertility 
development, which likely to appear in course of the transition to a new, qualitatively 
different fertility model. 
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Yet some direct and quite profound relationships between the differentiation in fertil- 
ity level and the whole economic and social status of a region could be found, one 
has to recognise that the previous heterogeneity reflected rather the unity of eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the regional development than its differentiation. This 
can be supported by the data presented in Table 18.2, which demonstrates that the 
opposite trend - the weakening of regional differences - has recently become more 
obvious. On the other hand, the issue of expected regional differentiation cannot be 
seen as absolutely ill posed. It seems that general assumptions about accelerating dif- 
ferences among districts in the population development have underestimated the 
effect that the crucial societal changes may have on the evolution of demographic 
phenomena, especially in the initial stage of the transformation. Moreover, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that such differences could appear and, moreover, increase in 
the future. A final point is that though under current conditions no significant rela- 
tion has been observed between the level of fertility, on one hand, and social and 
economic indicators of a region, on the other, the possibility of stronger link in the 
coming years should not be disregarded. 

The latter hypothesis concerning the time frame of achieving regional homogeneity 
with respect to the fertility levels is also supported by the results obtained on the 
basis of a more in-depth analysis. In particular, the fact that the cun^ently observed 
“period of convergence” could be only the beginning of a more fundamental and 
long-term change in the regional demographic development, which may result in re- 
newed diversity, is well illustrated by the changes in the distribution of the districts 
on both sides of the array (Table 18.3). 

Parallel to general statistical regularities in the distribution of the TFR values, one 
may observe substantial and sustained cross-district variations based on the more 
specific structural conditions. For example, the higher (as compared with the aver- 
age for the Czech Republic) fertility levels can be observed extensively among some 
Moravian districts (Zd’ar nad Sazavou, Treble, Svitavy). In Bohemia, districts with 
more-than-average values of fertility registered in the long run are traditionally 
concentrated in the East, mostly in the rural areas (Usti nad Orlici, Chrudim), and in 
some districts near the Western border (Prachatice, Sokolov, Chomutov and Decin). 
Similarly, among the districts with the lowest levels of fertility, Praha and surround- 
ing areas as well as the districts of Bmo-mesto and Plzeh-mesto have historically 
prevailed. Recently, five other units such as Strakonice, Klatovy, Domazlice, Vys- 
kov and Pferov have joined these “traditional” districts with a low fertility. Tables 
18.4 and 1 8.5 demonstrate the changes in the levels of TFR (both minimal and max- 
imum values) that occured during the three most important in terms of fertility de- 
velopment years - 1987, 1993 and 1998. 
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Table 18.3: Distribution of Districts by the Total Fertility Rate, 1987-1998, selected 
years 




As already mentioned, from 1987 through 1998, a general downward trend was ac- 
companied by significant regional differences in the tempo and intensity of fertility 
decline. Most significantly, it has been manifested in Strakonice, where the TFR 
during this period fell by 51%, and also in the districts, where the fertility level was 
previously over the average, such as Tachov, Ceska Lipa and Semily. The smallest 
decline was observed in the districts Svitavy and Prachatice, where the TFR decreased 
by about one-third. The comparison of cross-year indexes provides, in addition, evi- 
dence that the strongest drop in the level of fertility was in 1 994 (on the average, by 
14%), with the maximum value of decline (21%) registered in Svitavy and Vyskov. 



Table 18.4: Districts with the Lowest Total Fertility Rate, 1987, 1993, 1998 



1987 


1993 


1998 


Plzen-mesto 


1.70 


Praha 


1.44 


Strakonice 


1.02 


Bmo-mesto 


1.74 


Plzen-mesto 


1.48 


Praha 


1.05 


Praha 


1.76 


Cheb 


1.50 


Kolin 


1.07 


Cheb 


1.80 


Brno-mesto 


1.56 


Domazlice 


1.07 


Ostrava-mesto 


1.81 


Jablonec nad Nisou 


1.56 


Bmo-mesto 


1.08 


Praha-zapad 


1.81 


Ostrava-mesto 


1.58 


Plzen-mesto 


1.08 


Kladno 


1.82 


Nymburk 


1.58 


Klatovy 


1.08 


Pardubice 


1.82 


Beroun 


1.58 


Zlin 


1.10 


Pelhfimov 


1.84 


Rakovnik 


1.59 


Pferov 


1.11 


Mlada Boleslav 


1.84 


Pardubice 


1.60 


Vyskov 


1.11 



Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Table 18.5: Districts with the Highest Total Fertility Rate, 1987, 1993, 1998 



1987 


1993 


1998 


Ceska Lipa 


2.12 


Svitavy 


1.91 


Usti nad Orlici 


1.32 


Chomutov 


2.10 


Tfebic 


1.90 


Prachatice 


1.29 


Semily 


2.09 


Jindfichuv Hradec 


1.88 


Dec in 


1.29 


Tachov 


2.08 


Zd’ar nad Sazavou 


1.87 i 


Sokolov 


1.26 


Cesky Krumlov 


2.07 


Vyskov 


1.83 


Pelhfimov 


1.26 


Usti nad Orlici 


2.07 


Blansko 


1.82 


Svitavy 


1.25 


Strakonice 


2.06 


Znojmo 


1.80 


Zd’ar nad Sazavou 


1.24 


Svitavy 


2.05 


Semily 


1.78 


Chomutov 


1.24 


Louny 


2.04 


Cesky Krumlov 


1.78 


Tfebic 


1.24 


Znojmo 


2.04 


Bruntal 


1.78 


Louny 


1.23 



Source: Authors’ calculations 



Both the prolonging diversity in fertility trends and the resulting regional differentia- 
tion of the relative values of TFR (to the average TFR numbers) are shown in Figure 
18.15. Besides differentiation in fertility development observed from 1987 through 
1998, it demonstrates the basic characteristics of fertility transition relevant to re- 
gional populations. 




Figure 18.15: The Change of the Total Fertility Rate Between 1987 and 1998, 
index (1987 = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 



In the 1 990s, not only the level of fertility has reached its historically low values. Im- 
portant changes have also taken place with respect to the fertility distribution among 
age groups of the population. In the recent years, the model of fertility has been 
crucially transformed: the postponement of marriage and, consequently, the mother- 
hood became more and more widespread among young women, and that has signif- 
icantly influenced the “traditional” distribution of fertility by age. The mean age of 
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women at childbearing has increased by two years; the number of childless women 
has also grown. In addition, the transformation of age-specific distribution of fertility 
was accompanied by some irregularities with respect to different age groups of 
women: while in the age groups 15-19, 20-24 and 25-29 the fertility rates in the 
period 1987-1998 dropped not only in relative but also in absolute terms, among 
women aged 30 or over, it experienced stagnation or even slight increase during the 
same period of time. 

The most pronounced fall in the relative values was registered among women aged 
15-19. In 1998, their fertility amounted to only as much as 37% of the value regis- 
tered in 1987. This decrease was not however so important in view of the overall 
fertility because the contribution of this age group has never been significant, repre- 
senting about 7% of the total value. The rapidly decreasing level of fertility has 
mostly been the result of the fertility decline among women aged 20-24. From 1987 
through 1998, the fertility rate for this group fell by more than 55%, whereas the 
TFR - by 40%. In the course of the above-mentioned fertility development, the 
20-24 age group has therefore lost its decisive role in forming the total fertility both 
on the national level and in most regions - in 1998, the contribution of this age 
group to the TFR was 34%, compared to 47% in 1987 (Figures 18.16-18.18). 




Figure 18.16: Regional Differentiation of the Total Fertility Rate, 1987, index 
(Czech Republic = 100) 



Source: Authors’ calculations 

It should be taken into account that measuring the regional variation in the age-spe- 
cific indicators of fertility may complicate the interpretation of the TFR as the aver- 
age number of children per woman. For example, since 1995 the indicators showing 
the variation across the values of age-specific fertility rate for women aged 20-24 
(Table 1 8.6) have been reaching the levels, which are almost twice as much as those 
of the TFR. 
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Figure 18.18: Regional Differentiation of the Total Fertility Rate, 1998, index 
(Czech Republic = 100) 



Figure 18.17: Regional Differentiation of the Total Fertility Rate, 1993, index 
(Czech Republic = 100) 



Source: Authors’ calculations 



Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Table 18.6: Cross-district Variation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the Age 
Group 20-24, 1987-1998, selected years 





1987 


1990 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Minimal value 
Maximal value 
Range 

Standard deviation 
Coefficient of variation 


140 133 99 84 68 59 53 49 

205 212 182 147 129 114 117 103 

65 79 83 63 61 55 64 54 

13.2 14.5 13.8 11.4 11.2 10.2 9.6 9.0 

7.2 8.0 9.1 9.0 10.3 10.6 10.6 10.6 



Source: Authors’ calculations 



In the first stage of the fertility transition that had started in 1990, the differences in 
the fertility of the age group 20-24 have been gradually increasing across the regions. 
The growth of the variability alongside with the widening of the range suggested 
that in various districts the transformation of the fertility model - reflected foremost in 
the changes of the level and stmcture of fertility - was undergoing different stages. 
On the contrary, the narrowing of the range and the stagnation of values of the coef- 
ficient of variation over the last three years (1996-1998) can be seen as a sign of the 
formation of a “new” regional structure according to the age-specific fertility level. 
However, in view of the continuous decrease of extreme values, these developments 
could also have led to the decline (supposedly, a slight and short-term) of the fertility 
among women aged 20-24 and thus a certain modification of the present regional 
fertility structure (Figures 18.19-18.21). 




Figure 18.19: Regional Differentiation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the 
Age Group 20-24, 1987, index (Czech Republic = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Figure 18.20: Regional Differentiation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the 
Age Group 20-24, 1993, index (Czech Republic = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 




Figure 18.21: Regional Differentiation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the 
Age Group 20-24, 1998, index (Czech Republic = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 



The decline of fertility in the age group 20-24 has been observed in all districts, 
with a relative value of decline varying between 42% (Sokolov) and 64% (Strakonice 
and Praha). The sequences of regional structures with respect to selected time-periods 
reflect, besides the above-mentioned increasing regional differentiation, the regional 
structure based on the comparison of the districts’ levels of fertility and the average 
country’s level. With respect to the latter structure (resulting indeed from the first 
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one), the most striking evidence is a special status of the three ‘‘city-districts” - the 
capital Praha, Bmo-mesto and Plzeh-mesto. The drastic fall of fertility among young 
women observed here suggests that the further decline of fertility across the other 
districts is still possible. 

After 1989, the fertility in the age group 25-29 has also experienced important 
changes. First, the contribution to the total fertility of this group has increased, gain- 
ing the first position and replacing the age group 20-24. In 1998, the contribution 
of women aged 20-25 to the age-specific fertility was 36%, i.e. by one-tenth larger 
than in 1987, though the level of fertility in this age group had fallen by 17% during 
the same period of time. Yet the decline in the two other age groups (under 20 and 
20-24 years) was even higher, resulting thus in the increasing contribution of the 
25-29 age group. 

In the period 1987-1998, the variation of fertility among women aged 25-29 was 
(as in the case of the age group 20-24) larger than the variation of the TFR (Table 
18.7). It may be argued that the growth of the range between 1996 and 1998 repre- 
sents a first sign of the expected fertility compensation that is the realisation of the 
postponed childbearing by women aged 25-29 years. 



Table 18.7: Cross-district Variation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the Age 
Group 25-29, 1987-1998, selected years 





1987 


1990 


1993 






1996 


1997 


1998 


Minimal value 


88 


85 


78 


65 


68 


64 


68 


73 


Maximal value 


117 


116 


113 


103 


93 


94 


96 


97 


Range 


29 


31 


35 


38 


25 


30 


28 


24 


Standard deviation 


6.5 


7.9 


7.6 


6.3 


5.1 


6.0 


5.9 


5.6 


Coefficient of variation 


6.5 


7.8 


8.1 


7.4 


6.3 


7.6 


7.2 


6.6 



Source: Authors’ calculations 



In terms of regional differentiation, the fertility rate in the age group 25-29 has expe- 
rienced the largest decline in districts such as Semily and Karlovy Vary (over 30%); 
on the contrary, the smallest decline of the fertility rate was registered in districts of 
Kutna Hora, Pelhfimov and Havlickuv Brod. Based on the recent evidence, i.e. that 
over the last years there has been observed the realisation of the postponed mother- 
hood in the age group 25-29, we can also assume that it will be women aged 25-29 
who will mostly compensate the decreasing fertility in the younger age groups. 
Data shows that while in almost all regions the lowest fertility rates for women aged 
25-29 were registered in 1996, in the following years the minimal values have been 
growing faster than the maximal ones. And though none of the districts had reached 
the pre-1987 level of fertility, in 1998 some of them demonstrated values which were 
close to it. As far as this trend to be continued, it can be expected that the fertility 
rate in this age group will reach the level of 1987 and even exceed it. As a result, 
the contribution of the age group 25-29 to the TFR will also have grown. Figures 
18.22-18.24 show the development of fertility in this age group in relation to the 
country’s average level. 
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Figure 18.22: Regional Differentiation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the 
Age Group 25-29, 1987, index (Czech Republic = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 




Figure 18.23: Regional Differentiation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the 
Age Group 25-29, 1993, index (Czech Republic = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Figure 18.24: Regional Differentiation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the 
Age Group 25-29, 1998, index (Czech Republic = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 



During 1987—1998, the contribution of previously less ‘‘important” age group 30-34 
to the total fertility had grown by two-thirds (16% in 1998), whereas the variation 
across districts — by one-third, being accompanied by slightly increasing age-spe- 
cific fertility rates (Table 18.8). With respect to this age group, the variation in rate 
values is striking - both minimal and maximum positions are occupied by the dis- 
tricts that have the lowest levels of the TFR. On one hand, maximum values have 
been registered in the districts where the process of age-specific fertility transition 
has entered the major stage, characterised by the very low values of the TFR as well 
as by higher mean age of women at childbearing (Praha, Bmo-mesto, Liberec, Semily 
and some others). On the other, minimal levels of fertility in this age group were 
registered among the districts where the transformation of fertility pattern has had a 
shape of a more or less unified (for all age groups) decline of fertility without any 
significant rise in the mean age of women at childbearing (Strakonice, Rakovnik, 
Kolin, Domazlice). 

To conclude, though over the 1990s there has been an impact on fertility from some 
general change in the social climate for childbearing in the country (that affects prac- 
tically all districts and all groups of women simultaneously), this does not imply 
that there has been no effect of economic, social, cultural and other variables on 
fertility trends existing in particular regions. The almost universal drop in the TFR 
can be interpreted in a way that more fundamental changes in the reproductive be- 
haviour have temporarily blocked or limited the influence of the region-specific 
conditions, particularly the cross-regional changes in population educational, occu- 
pational or income structures. It may be argued, however, that the effect on child- 
bearing of such compositional changes - e.g. the shift of large segments of individ- 
uals (families) from high- to low-income groups, from employed to unemployed. 
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from working to students and so on - as well as the regional variation in these 
changes will increase in the years to come. Thus, it is reasonable to suggest that in 
the future the prevailing trend will be towards the heterogeneity of the region-spe- 
cific fertility rates, although at present one may consider this assumption to be inap- 
propriate. 



Table 18.8: Cross-district Variation of the Age-specific Fertility Rate for the Age 
Group 30-34, 1987-1998, selected years 





1987 




1993 






1996 


1997 


1998 


Minimal value 


24 


26 


25 


24 


23 


22 


26 


27 


Maximal value 


47 


49 


49 


49 


46 


45 


48 


50 


Range 


23 


23 


24 


25 


23 


23 


22 


23 


Standard deviation 


4.2 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4.0 


4.1 


4.5 


4.9 


Coefficient of variation 


12.1 


12.0 


13.0 


13.2 


12.1 


12.4 


12.9 


13.4 



Source: Authors’ calculations 



18.4 Regional Differences in the Development of Mortality 



As in the case of fertility, the late 1980 - early 1990s also became the beginning of a 
new stage in the development of mortality. After long-term stagnation, distinguished 
first of all by mortality level lagging behind the values characteristic to Western in- 
dustrialised countries, from the mid-1980s mortality has started improving. In 1987, 
life expectancy at birth achieved about 68 years for men and 75 years for women. 
Since then on, these have been gradually increasing, reaching in 1998 values of 71 
and 78 years, respectively (i.e. have increased by 3 years). The similar trend has 
been evident in most regions. While at the beginning of the considered period 
(1987-1989) the male life expectancy at birth varied across districts between 65 
and 70 years, by the end of the period (1996-1998) it oscillated between 68 and 73 
years; for women, life expectancy at birth increased from 73-77 years to 75-79 
years, depending on the district. Figures 18.25 and 18.26 show differentiation of 
regions according to life expectancy at birth based on the average levels for three- 
year intervals, both for males and females (the interval indicators are used to avoid 
possible drawbacks of using small samples of died, especially in case of small terri- 
torial units). 

At first sight, the differentiation of values of life expectancy at birth considered on 
the sub-national level could be seen as insignificant, mainly due to relatively low 
values of some coefficients of variation. However, any consideration of the regional 
differences in mortality should be based on the previous analysis of the commonali- 
ties as well as causality of this process. Being quite a stable demographic phenome- 
non, mortality is inasmuch less influenced by “external” conditions (and their vari- 
ability), as compared to the other demographic processes. Thus, it may be hypothes- 
ised that low values of both standard deviation and coefficient of variation have 
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made the real differences in the life expectancy across the districts hidden from 
view. The evidence that may flirther support this is the observed higher values of 
the range (Table 18.9). 




Figure 18.25: Distribution of Districts by Life Expectancy at Birth, 
1987-1989 and 1996-1998, male 



Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Figure 18.26: Distribution of Districts by Life Expectancy at Birth, 
1987-1989 and 1996-1998, female 

Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Table 18.9: Cross-district Variation in Life Expectancy at Birth by Sex, 1987-1998 





1987-1989 


1990-1992 


1993-1995 


1996-1998 




Male 


Minimal value 


64.86 


65.34 


66.68 


68.18 


Maximal value 


70.26 


69.98 


71.57 


72.57 


Range 


5.40 


4.64 


4.89 


4.39 


Standard deviation 


1.05 


1.04 


1.04 


1.05 


Coefficient of variation 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 




Female 


Minimal value 


72.83 


73.16 


73.66 


74.70 


Maximal value 


76.99 


77.34 


78.09 


79.31 


Range 


4.16 


4.18 


4.43 


4.61 


Standard deviation 


0.91 


0.93 


0.93 


0.96 


Coefficient of variation 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 



Source: Authors’ calculations 



Though the level of mortality has significantly changed over time, the regional differ- 
entiation of this process shows a relatively high stability. With respect to life expec- 
tancy at birth, the cross-district differences are evidently not increasing; on the other 
hand, they continue to exist, without any sign of levelling. The similar trend can be 
observed as far as the rank of districts is concerned - the overall decline of mortal- 
ity has not changed the cross-district differentiation in the level of this process. 
While Northwest and Western regions of Bohemia and Northern Moravia have had 
extensively less favourable dynamics of mortality, the districts situated in the Czech 
Moravian Highlands, Northeast Bohemia as well as the large cities and other highly 
urbanised areas, except Ostrava-mesto, have traditionally enjoyed more positive 
development in this area. In the other districts, the values of life expectancy at birth 
are close to the country’s average (Figures 18.27 and 18.28). 

Among ten districts characterised by the lowest levels of male life expectancy at birth, 
one can continually find the four districts located in Northwest Bohemia - Teplice, 
Most, Chomutov and Sokolov - and Ostrava-mesto (except the period 1993-1995). 
The first ones, enjoying also the low level of female life expectancy at birth, are 
typical industrial border zones with a specific population structure. Among their 
neighbouring districts, three should be mentioned as those with the lowest values of 
female life expectancy (Cheb, Tachov and Usti nad Labem). Less favourable dy- 
namics of the female mortality was also registered in Decin. On the other hand, 
since the end of the 1980s, the composition of the districts with a more positive 
mortality trends has not significantly changed. The latter ones include not only 
highly urbanised areas such as Praha, Bmo-mesto and Hradec Kralove, but also Zd’ar 
nad Sazavou and, recently, Nachod and Semily. The highest levels of the female 
life expectancy at birth have been extensively observed in Southern Moravian dis- 
tricts such as Zd’ar nad Sazavou, Treble, Bmo-venkov and Vyskov, and also in Hra- 
dec Kralove (Tables 18.10 and 18.11). 
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Figure 18.27: Regional Differentiation of Life Expectancy at Birth, 1996-1998, 
male 

Source: Authors’ calculations 




Figure 18.28: Regional Differentiation of Life Expectancy at Birth, 1996-1998, 
female 



Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Table 18.10: Districts with the Highest Life Expectancy at Birth by Sex, 1987-1998, in 
years 



Male 



1987-1989 


1 1990-1992 


Treble 


70.26 


Treble 


69.98 


Vyskov 


69.74 


Brno-mesto 


69.69 


Pardubice 


69.59 


Praha 


69.68 


Bmo-mesto 


69.51 


Hradec Kralove 


69.58 


Hradec Kralove 


69.42 


Havlickuv Brod 


69.52 


Nachod 


69.34 


Zd’ar nad Sazavou 


69.33 


Zd’ar nad Sazavou 


69.33 


Pardubice 


69.25 


Praha 


69.32 


Zlin 


69.16 


Bmo-venkov 


69.31 


Tabor 


69.15 


Blansko 


69.23 


Plzeh-mesto 


69.13 


1993-1995 1 


1 1996-1998 


Nachod 


71.57 


Hradec Kralove 


72.57 


Hradec Kralove 


71.43 


Plzen-mesto 


72.57 


Zd’ar nad Sazavou 


71.00 


Praha 


72.28 


Praha 


70.95 


Nachod 


72.27 


Semily 


70.86 


Brno-mesto 


72.15 


Jicin 


70.72 


Tabor 


71.94 


Bmo-mesto 


70.69 


Pardubice 


71.88 


Ceske Budejovice 


70.63 


Semily 


71.84 


Plzen-mesto 


70.59 


Usti nad Orlici 


71.76 


Bmo-venkov 


70.52 


Treble 


71.66 



Female 



1987-1989 


1990-1992 


Treble 


76.99 


Treble 


77.34 


Bfeclav 


76.73 


Tabor 


77.32 


Zlln 


76.67 


Hradec Kralove 


77.11 


Vyskov 


76.57 


Vyskov 


77.04 


Hradec Kralove 


76.52 


Jihlava 


77.02 


Vsetln 


76.44 


Zlin 


77.00 


Prostejov 


76.37 


Hodonln 


76.98 


Zd’ar nad Sazavou 


76.32 


Bfeclav 


76.98 


Bmo-mesto 


76.32 


Zd’ar nad Sazavou 


76.90 


Hodonln 


76.29 


Brno-mesto 


76.72 


1993-1995 1 


1 1996-1998 


Hradec Kralove 


78.09 


Nachod 


79.31 


Zlln 


78.00 


Jihlava 


79.17 


Zd’ar nad Sazavou 


77.98 


Brno-venkov 


79.03 


Treble 


77.83 


Pardubice 


78.92 


Vyskov 


77.73 


Vyskov 


78.88 


Blansko 


77.70 


Hradec Kralove 


78.86 


Bmo-venkov 


77.69 


Sumperk 


78.79 


Pelhfimov 


77.62 


Jicin 


78.74 


Jicin 


77.53 


Semily 


78.56 


Tabor 


77.50 


Chmdim 


78.51 



Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Table 18.11: Districts with the Lowest Life Expectancy at Birth by Sex, 1987-1998, in 
years 



Male 



1987-1989 i 


1990-1992 


Teplice 


64.86 


Chomutov 




65.34 


Most 


65.56 


Teplice 




65.42 


Cheb 


65.68 


Most 




66.08 


Chomutov 


65.94 


Decin 




66.17 


Louny 


66.15 


Sokolov 




66.24 


Litomefice 


66.32 


Louny 




66.27 


Cesky Krumlov 


66.50 


Ostrava-mesto 




66.39 


Ostrava-mesto 


66.54 


Karvina 




66.45 


Sokolov 


66.62 


Rakovnik 




66.49 


Ceska Lipa 


66.63 


Tachov 




66.56 


1993-1995 1 


1 1996-1998 


Teplice 


66.68 


Teplice 




68.18 


Most 


67.12 


Most 




68.19 


Chomutov 


67.38 


Sokolov 




68.38 


Karvina 


67.56 


Jesenik 




68.61 


Sokolov 


67.62 


Karvina 




68.76 


Decin 


67.68 


Chomutov 




68.77 


Tachov 


67.77 


Tachov 




68.82 


Usti nad Labem 


67.80 


Decin 




68.87 


Litomefice 


67.84 


Ceska Lipa 




68.96 


Louny 


67.89 


Ostrava-mesto 




69.06 



Female 



1987-1989 1 


1 1990-1992 


Teplice 


72.83 


Teplice 


73.13 


Sokolov 


73.12 


Sokolov 


73.26 


Most 


73.39 


Most 


73.61 


Ceska Lipa 


73.62 


Decin 


74.08 


Cheb 


73.68 


Cheb 


74.24 


Tachov 


73.93 


Tachov 


74.25 


Chomutov 


74.00 


Karlovy Vary 


74.27 


Cesky Krumlov 


74.00 


Rakovnik 


74.40 


Karvina 


74.00 


Usti nad Labem 


74.53 


Litomefice 


74.05 


Chomutov 


74.55 


1993-1995 1 


1 1996-1998 


Teplice 


73.66 


Teplice 


74.70 


Most 


74.26 


Most 


74.83 


Chomutov 


74.77 


Chomutov 


75.78 


Decin 


74.77 


Cheb 


75.79 


Sokolov 


74.87 


Tachov 


75.86 


Cheb 


74.89 


Decin 


76.27 


Benesov 


74.91 


Usti nad Labem 


76.29 


Usti nad Labem 


75.29 


Sokolov 


76.31 


Karlovy Vary 


75.45 


Ceska Lipa 


76.37 


Tachov 


75.47 


Rakovnik 


76.34 



Source: Authors’ calculations 
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From 1987 through 1998, parallel to the regional differentiation, the dynamics of mor- 
tality trends has also varied with respect to sex and age. First, the male mortality has 
improved most. During 1996-1998, the country’s average for male life expectancy 
at birth increased by 2.7 years, compared to the period 1987-1989; while across dis- 
tricts, the corresponding values varied from 1.4 up to 4.2 years. The most rapid in- 
crease (about 4 years) of male life expectancy at birth was documented in Plzen- 
mesto, Strakonice, Jablonec nad Nisou, Kolin and Kutna Hora. On the contrary, 
districts such as Treble, Praha-vychod, Vyskov, Prostejov and Decin showed the 
lowest increase, reaching about 1.5 years. During the same period, female life ex- 
pectancy at birth has been raising slower than that of males. On the average, it has 
increased by 2.3 years, with a cross-district variation 0.9-3. 7. Jihlava, Kutna Hora, 
Nachod and Plzeh-mesto have had the most significant increase (approximately 3.5 
years), whereas Rakovnik, Klatovy, Rokycany and Prostejov - the smallest (less 
than one year). Both for males and females, the dynamics of mortality improvement 
has been only insignificantly influenced by the initial values of mortality indicators; 
this can be illustrated through the changes in the regional mortality differentiation 
as well as the observed developments in the districts demonstrating both minimal 
and maximum values of life expectancy at birth (Figures 18.29 and 18.30). 




Figure 18.29: Change in the Life Expectancy at Birth Between 1987-1989 and 
1996-1998, male, in years 

Source; Authors’ calculations 



As far as mortality rates for males and females have been dropping to a different 
extent, in some districts the convergence in the life expectancy by sex has been ob- 
served. In 1996-1998, the sex difference in life expectancy at birth fluctuated be- 
tween 5.2 and 8.4 years, while in half of the districts it was more than 7 years. A 
relatively small difference (about 6 years) was traditionally observed in Praha and 
Plzeh-mesto, where also the most favourable indicators of male mortality were 
registered. During the same period, the difference less than 6 years was observed in 
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Plzen-sever and Strakonice, yet it was mainly a result of the lower life expectancy 
among women than the higher life expectancy of men. Most significant differences 
(8 years and over) were identified in six districts, among which four (Jicin, Znojmo, 
Bfeclav, Plzen-jih) were characterised by the above-average life expectancy for 
women and two (Jesenik and Karvina) - by the lower than average mortality of men 
(Figure 18.31). 




Figure 18.30: Change in the Life Expectancy at Birth Between 1987-1989 and 
1996-1998, female, in years 

Source: Authors’ calculations 




Figure 18.31: Difference Between Female and Male Life Expectancy at Birth in 
1996-1998, in years 

Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Similar to fertility, behind the overall positive development of mortality lies the fact 
that there have been diverse trends in its age>specific structure. In some age groups, 
regional variability of the age-specific mortality rates was considerably larger than 
that for the life expectancy at birth. In particular, the most pronounced differentia- 
tion was observed within the age group 40-54. It may be assumed that though such 
a high variation was partly a statistical artefact resulted from a relatively small num- 
ber of deaths in this age group, it was also due to the specific factors which may be 
functioning differently across the considered districts. This assumption is in addi- 
tion supported by the fact that the “older” the age group, the lesser the regional dif- 
ferentiation of the mortality rates. The growing age is closely connected not only 
with the increasing level of mortality, which works against randomness in develop- 
ment, but also with the increasing role of the universal factors of mortality, charac- 
terised by even distribution across the districts. It is worth adding that in the Czech 
context and for most regional populations, the higher level of mortality among peo- 
ple aged 40-54 usually means the consequent higher mortality in the older age groups 
(55 and over). Another common evidence for this age group is that the regional dif- 
ferentiation of male mortality is smaller than that of female (Tables 18.12-18.14), 
though it is probably again a statistical artefact that lies behind this phenomenon. 



Table 18.12: Cross-district Variation of the Probability of Dying for the Age Group 
40-54 by Sex, 1987-1998 





1987-1989 


1990-1992 


1993-1995 


1996-1998 




Male 


Minimal value 


0.084 


0.086 


0.070 


0.066 


Maximal value 


0.145 


0.147 


0.131 


0.126 


Range 


0.061 


0.062 


0.061 


0.060 


Standard deviation 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


Coefficient of variation 


11.5 


12.7 


12.7 


13.2 




Female 


Minimal value 


0.031 


0.033 


0.028 


0.025 


Maximal value 


0.063 


0.063 


0.056 


0.053 


Range 


0.033 


0.030 


0.028 


0.028 


Standard deviation 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


Coefficient of variation 


16.2 


14.9 


15.4 


17.0 



Source: Authors’ calculations 



During the period 1987-1998, all of the considered districts witnessed the drop of 
mortality in the age groups 55-69 and 70-84 years. In the majority of districts, the 
most rapid decrease was observed among the people who were close to retirement 
age, as compared to the elderly population. As far as the regional differentiation of the 
changes in mortality rates is concerned, females again demonstrated higher values, as 
compared to males. In the evolution of mortality rates in the age group 40-54, one 
may observe such extreme values as the 5% increase of male mortality registered in 
Benesov, or the 45% decrease of this indicator in Rychnov nad Kneznou. As already 
mentioned, for women of the same age, the cross-district fluctuation in mortality 
rate was even higher - from the 27% increase in Strakonice to the 54% decrease 
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marked in Prachatice. For the age group 55-69, the ratio of mortality decline was, 
for example, varied for males - between 4% (Praha-vychod) and 28% (Plzeh-mesto) 
and for females - between 2% (Klatovy) and 35% (Semily). The similar develop- 
ments - universality of the overall trends of mortality, but higher variability observed 
across female mortality rates - were also evident in the oldest considered age group 
70-84. For instance, between the periods 1987-1989 and 1996-1998, the decline of 
the probability of dying has been fluctuating between 3% (Plzeh-jih) and 15% 
(Bmo-mesto) for males, and between 2% (Klatovy) and 1 8% (Kutna Hora) for fe- 
males. The regional differentiation of these changes is shown in Figures 18.32-18.37. 



Table 18.13: Cross-district Variation of the Probability of Dying for the Age Group 
55-69 by Sex, 1987-1998 





1987-1989 


1990-1992 


1993-1995 


1996-1998 




Male 


Minimal value 


0.319 


0.332 


0.291 


0.256 


Maximal value 


0.468 


0.452 


0.417 


0.391 


Range 


0.149 


0.120 


0.126 


0.135 


Standard deviation 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


Coefficient of variation 


7.6 


7.9 


7.7 


9.2 




Female 


Minimal value 


0.158 


0.151 


0.131 


0.127 


Maximal value 


0.260 


0.248 


0.231 


0.216 


Range 


0.102 


0.097 


0.100 


0.089 


Standard deviation 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


Coefficient of variation 


10.2 


10.9 


12.4 


11.8 



Source: Authors’ calculations 



Table 18.14: Cross-district Variation of the Probability of Dying for the Age Group 
70-84 by Sex, 1987-1998 









1993-1995 


1996-1998 




Male 


Minimal value 


0.778 


0.771 


0.738 


0.701 


Maximal value 


0.883 


0.871 


0.855 


0.836 


Range 


0.106 


0.101 


0.117 


0.135 


Standard deviation 


0.02 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


Coefficient of variation 


2.8 


3.2 


3.3 


3.7 




Female 


Minimal value 


0.621 


0.611 


0.593 


0.552 


Maximal value 


0.770 


0.731 


0.715 


0.699 


Range 


0.149 


0.120 


0.122 


0.147 


Standard deviation 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


Coefficient of variation 


4.4 


4.3 


4.7 


5.1 



Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Figure 18.32: Changes in Probability of Dying for the Age Group 40-54 Between 
1987-1989 and 1996-1998, male, index (1987-1989 = 100) 



CJ -74 9 
□□ 75 , 0 * 80,9 
H 81.0-S8.9 



Figure 18.33: Changes in Probability of Dying for the Age Group 55-69 Between 
1987-1989 and 1996-1998, male, index (1987-1989 = 100) 



69.9 

7Q.0-?9.9 

80 . 0 * 89.9 

90 . 0 * 99.9 



Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Figure 18.34: Changes in Probability of Dying for the Age Group 70-84 Between 
1987-1989 and 1996-1998, male, index (1987-1989 = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 



The regional analysis of mortality by sex demonstrates that since the end of the 1980s 
life expectancy at birth has grown in all districts, while its improvement was most 
pronounced among the male population. In the majority of districts, the increase of 
male life expectancy was mostly due to the declining mortality among men aged 55 
and over. However, with respect to the regional differences in male mortality there 
have not been any significant shifts in the considered period; in other words, previ- 
ously existing regional differentiation of the male mortality has remained almost un- 
changed. Insomuch as female mortality enjoyed the same dynamics (overall decline), 
its regional differentiation has not changed very much too. 

In sum, although some of the observed regional variations in mortality trends can be 
attributed to differences already existing before 1989 (Dzurova, 1996), the other ones 
have appeared recently. According to some medical surveys, districts with a higher 
rate of the economic growth can also be characterised by a more pronounced transi- 
tion to healthier life style (i.e. lower consumption of saturated fat, tobacco and alco- 
hol, more fitness activities etc.). On the other side, there has been evidence that re- 
gions with higher than average unemployment rate have also a lower life expectancy. 

It is easy to think of at least a few other regionally differentiated factors that could 
be important in explaining the increasing variation in the mortality trends in the 
1990s. Among macro factors, the quality of environment, especially air pollution, 
seems to be one of most important. Finally, the changes in social and educational 
structures of the population at the regional level could increase further the variation 
in mortality indicators, beyond that currently is observed. 
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Figure 18.36: Changes in Probability of Dying for the Age Group 55-69 Between 
1987-1989 and 1996-1998, female, index (1987-1989 = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 
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Figure 18.37: Changes in Probability of Dying for the Age Group 70-84 Between 
1987-1989 and 1996-1998, female, index (1987-1989 = 100) 

Source: Authors’ calculations 



18.5 Conclusion 



Our preceding discussion of cross-regional changes in fertility and mortality was pro- 
vided to illustrate that though general dynamics and basic features of these demo- 
graphic phenomena seem to be unified across the country, diverse variations may ex- 
ist in social and economic conditions as well as specific socio-cultural environ- 
ments underlying the seemingly common trends. We further assume that the influ- 
ence of these specific factors may have increased in the nearest years, particularly 
as the Czech society moves through the transition process. 

This is not to abandon the importance of cross-country or cross-national research 
but reexamine the limits of standard nation-based indicators that have become al- 
most instutionalised as proxies for analysing population development in a country. 
We would emphasise that the demographic expertise should be sensitive also to 
cross-regional differences in population patterns and try to go beyond what stan- 
dard indicators say about them, looking to sub-national sources for indicators, espe- 
cially for indicators that can sensitise us to the socio-cultural and economic contexts 
from which we draw our indicators. 

Finally, it is already evident that in further analysis of regional population develop- 
ment various factors that might work on sub-national level in a way that easily could 
produce different patterns of demographic behaviour has to be studied in a view of 
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not only to comprehend our theoretical knowledge, but also to increase the role of 
local authorities in creating a more favourable population environment. 



Appendix 




Figure 18.A1: Districts of the Czech Republic (since 1 January 1996) 
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